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L over the nation you hear fine reports on 
Studebaker trucks as low-cost performers. 


Owner after owner finds that Studebaker trucks 
excel impressively in mile for mile comparisons 
of gasoline consumption. i 

What's more, the maintenance expense on Stude- 
baker trucks is amazingly and consistently low— 
thanks to a new kind of structural strength that’s 
inherent in Studebaker’s truck engineering. 

Stop in at a nearby Studebaker showroom. Get 
clear-cut proof of the superior pulling power, 


First trucks with automatic over- 
drive! Th 


available 


rdvaneed Transmssion, 


at extra cost mn ' ton 


44 n Studebaker trucks, saves 


and 





World's finest truck cab! Interior of 
', ton model shown with steenng 
post gear shift. Enclosed steps. Wide 
Foot-regulated floor ven 
Rotary door 
door stops 


visibility 
tilators. Window wit 
“Hold-open 


latches 


2-ton shown with 15-foot high rack body—also available on 114-ton chassis 


New kind of truck sets new records in thrift? 


staying power and earning power of Studebaker 
trucks on your kind of work. 
Check up on the big reductions in costs that 
many Studebaker truck owners are effecting. 
Studebaker trucks come in sizes and wheelbases 
for literally hundreds of varied hauling needs— 
14 ton, % ton, 1 ton, 144 ton and 2 ton models. 


STUDEBAKER TRUCKS 


Noted for low-cost operation 


World's easiest trucks to service! 
Unique “lift the hood” accessibility 


brings engine and ignition within 
No standing on a 
panel wiring is 


easy arm’s reach 
box. Instrument 
located on engine side of the cowl. 


Built by father-and-sen teams 
and other conscientious craftsmen, 
all the Studebaker trucks stand up 
amazingly, stay remarkably free 
from the need for serious repairs. 


CStudebaker, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.s.A, 
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FIRST IN RUBBER 


RESEARCH is | B. F. Go © drich . 


‘ee 


Phote coartesy Armee Stes) 905. 


Coal falls down a staircase 
of rubber steps 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


N those metal frames are conveyor 

beles that take coal from freight 
cars down to river barges. The coal 
rides the length of one belt, then drops 
six feet to the next, and so on down 
the “staircase” — made in sections 
so it can be adjusted when the river 
rises and falls. 


The constant stream of pulverized 
coal was like a grindstone on the belt. 
And the six foot drops of rushing grit 
were shocks from which ordinary belts 
didn’t recover. They wore out in a 
year, sometimes sooner. This meant 
constant expense for new belts, lost 


time and labor for replacements. 

B. F.Goodrich men were called in. 
They had already developed a belt 
especially to stand crushing impacts 
and rushing grit—a cord belt, so 
called because of its individual cords 
that float in rubber. When coal or rock 
drops on the cord belt, the cords 
stretch together, then flex back. The 
blow is absorbed by the rubber, like 
a cushion when you hit it with your 
fist. 

Cord belts stand impacts 2 to 6 
times better than ordinary belts, in this 
case are in their fifth year, already 


handling over two million tons of coal, 
as against 500,000 for the old type 
belts. The cost of five belts has been 
saved, plus over 50 man-days of labor 
in replacement and repair time. 
Lengthening the life of industrial 
rubber products is everyday business 
at B.F.Goodrich. Product improve- 
ments like the cord belt are typical 
results of this constant research. Your 
business can benefit by calling in your 
local BFG distributor. The B.F,Good- 
rich Company, Industrial and General 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 
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#t takes 3.5 tons of air to make a ton 
of iron from ore. Dependable A-C 
turbo-blowers are supplying blast 
furnaces with these huge quantities 
of air at low cost. 
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Cuts time for making sand cores 
from days to minutes! Allis-Chalmers 
dielectric core dryers eliminate time- 
wasting steam-out, cooling and cur- 
ing; improve uniformity. 
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Auto production is motorized at 
every step. From main roll drive 
motors in steel mills to smaller ones 
for machine tools, thousands of Allis- 
Chalmers motors serve auto makers. 
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paasPeleg POWER! 


America’s strength, 
prosperity and good 
living have been paced 
by its rapidly expanding 
generation and utilization 
of electric power. 














Nith You... 


Dp™ 1n—show starts at dark— West- 
ern, Comedy, Short or Drama... 


Enjoy it right in your own carl 
Just one more way America caters to Amer- 
ica-on-wheels! 


Credit your automotive industry—its 
engineers, designers and production men 
—for 35,000,000 cars on the road . . . for 
17,000 new vehicles a day that bring you 
the latest in styling, comfort, utility and 
driving safety. 


Credit assists to big producing com- 
panies like Allis-Chalmers! 


Allis-Chalmers giant steel mill motors 
help turn fiery ingots into sheet steel. 
Other A-C motors drive huge body presses, 
thousands of machine tools, miles of con- 
veyors. Dependable, economical power to 
run them all comes from Allis-Chalmers 
electrical generation and distribution 


equipment. 
& * 


In fact, Allis-Chalmers assists in manu- 
facturing almost every product of good 
living you can name! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
901 : South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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THIS CAR MANUFACTURER FOUND THE RIGHT ANGLE 
ON A NUT-SETTING PROBLEM 


AN ADAPTATION OF KELLER AIR TOOLS 


Time and motion studies of 
assembling automobile instru- 
ment panels showed one car man- 
ufacturer that he had a typical 
nut-setting problem. 

He found that when workers 
were fresh on the job, the lock 
nuts that hold buttons to the 
panel were pulled too tight with 
hand wrenches. When workers 
grew tired toward the end of the 
day, lock nuts varied all the way 
from too tight to too loose. In- 


spectors had to turn back many 
panels for rework. 

By applying Keller Right 
Angle Nut Setters equipped 
with special through clearance 
sockets, torque on the lock nuts 
was kept accurate and uniform 
throughout the workday . . . be- 
cause all nuts were pulled up 
under the same power to the 
stall point of the tool. The same 
tools were used to drive nuts 
over short extended shafts from 


the front of the panel, and over 
flexible cables from the back of 
the panel. The through clear- 
ance sockets made the tool 
adaptable to both jobs. Savings 
in workers’ time and a reduction 
in fatigue also resulted. 

Keller engineers will gladly 
work with your production su- 
pervisors or tool engineers to de- 
termine how Keller Tools can 
serve you. Keller air hoists, 
screw drivers, nut setters, die 
step up production at low cost. 


34 Zhe Toole Lrginttredl lo tndudliy 











KELLER TOOL COMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 


AIR MOTORS @ AIR HOISTS © AIR HAMMERS © COMPRESSION RIVETERS © GRINDERS © DRILLS © SCREW DRIVERS © NUT SETTERS 











Can you find anything 
caustic in this picture? 


Tue cive is in the clothes. Both the 
girl’s taffeta dress and the man’s suit 
are rayon —the fabric made with 
caustic soda. 

The rayon and cellophane indus- 
tries must have top-purity caustic. 
Wyandotte is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of Mercury Cell Caustic, which 
is purer than most reagent caustic 
used in laboratories. 


In the chemical industry, Wyan- 
dotte Caustic serves as an absorbent, 
an activating agent, a catalyst and as 
process material for hundreds of 
compounds, 

The gasoline in your car has prob- 
ably been deodorized with caustic — 
one of its many uses in the field of 
petroleum. In the soap industry, 


caustic is an ingredient in drain 
cleaners. In the new “continuous 
saponification” method of produc- 
ing soaps and detergents, high- 
quality caustic is imperative. 

Modern applications of Wyan- 
dotte Caustic are lowering costs and 
improving products for hundreds of 
other manufacturers. Are you using 
the most efficient grade of Caustic 
for your purposes? Did you know 
that, depending on your location, 
purchasing 74°; Liquid Caustic in 
place of 50°% could save you one- 
third of your freight charges? Why 
not consult our Technical Service 
Department? 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
Wyandotte, Mich. * Offices in Principal Cities 


ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 


Highlights 


In This Issue 





THE REARMAMENT DRIVE 
It dominates BUSINESS WEFK’s pages 
this issue. Note these aspects: 


The Logistics of It 


e Almost unknown to the public, a nev 
group, the Joint Secretaries Board, is 
doing the basic supply planning. P. 2 


The Men It Takes 


e There are enough warm bodies to do 
the job, it appears, but needed skills are} 
already short. 


The Controls It Takes 


eA roundup of just what authority 
Congress gave Truman. P. 36 


And Who Administers Them 


eA preliminary Washington directory 
of industrial controllers. 


How It Will Be Paid For 


e Treasury hopes taxes can carry a big- 
ger share this time than in World 
War II. P. 100 


Out of Whose Pocket 


e The new tax bill is now nearing final 
form. P. 26 


Disarming the Deficit 


e@ This week’s anti-inflation move: con- 
sumer credit regulations. P. 24 


The Country Feels the Impact 


e Detroit and Wichita, for instance. 
Big new war jobs have been dumped on 
both cities. P. 70 


THE DEPARTMENTS 


Business Abroad 

Business Outlook ... . 

MRS oo es tice 5,0 
Commodities 

Construction 

Defense 

Finance ... ey fee 
International Outlook . 

Labor d 
Marketing 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation is one of the 
world’s major producers of soda ash, caustic soda, 
bicarbonate of soda, chlorine, dry ice and calcium 
corbonate. Wyandotte produces glycols ond related 
compounds, certain aromatic sulfonic acid deriva- 
tives and other organic intermediat Wyandott 
is also the world’s largest manufacturer of special- 
ds for b and industry. 


The Markets 

New Products .. 
Production 

Readers Report .. 
Research 

Resources 

The Tread .......- 
Washington Outlook 


yandotte 
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If you hear “BOOS” mixed with 
“MOOS” around the American barn- 
yard, you’ll know old Bossy’s heard she’s 
fast becoming a single-barreled blessing. 

Her milk’s still wonderful. But as a 
fertilizer factory, Bossy’s losing her 
touch to outfits like our subsidiary, 
Phillips Chemical Company. Right now 
our fertilizer folks produce more nitro- 
gen for fertilizer than the next 3,000,000 
cows you meet. 

Remember that. Remember Phillips 
is a new source of low-cost tonnage 
nitrogen. Write us for contract prices 
and deliveries of Phillips 66 anhydrous 
ammonia, ammonium sulfate, ammon- 
ium nitrate and nitrogen solutions. K. S. 
Adams, President, Phillips Petroleum 
Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


we put THE POWER oF PETROLEUM AT YOUR SERVICE 
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While other high costs are “leveling off” 
Here’s one you can cut 


to INSIGNIFICANCE 


NWOW/ 


an AO eye protection program. A check of your own 
eye injury costs and similar positive action can 


You don’t have to wait for favorable market condi- 
tions to cut industrial eye accident costs. The costs 
of eye accidents are always high— but the cost of the 
protection that prevents *98% of the injuries is always 
infinitesimal in comparison. 

Typical Case: A machinery manufacturer saved 


$42,000 in annual eye accident costs after installing 


assure important savings for you. Ask your nearest AO 
Safety Products Representative for complete details. 


* According to the Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness 98% of 
industrial eye accidents are pre- 
venied when shop workers wear 
safety goggles. 


American & ( PI NCGRAN EE ef, Predacts Divison | 


Southbridge, Massachusetts 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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Construction hit another new peak in August, but it isn’t going to go 
much higher. There are several reasons: ; 
Rising costs and shortages of building materials are big sana 

Tighter credit rules will put a very mild brake on housing. 
The cost of running a war, plus scarcity of materials, will gradually 


cut federal public works outlays. 
Winter weather, as always, will exercise its seasonal downpull. 
* 


Both residential _and_ nonresidential building have been hanging up 
new records for just about a year now. 











Value of work put in place during August on all kinds of construction 
is estimated at $2.7-billion. That’s about $800-million above a year ago. 
It was a new high for the fourth month in a row. 

Work on private houses is put at $11%-billion in August. That’s almost 


double a year ago—<dnd also the fourth record in succession. 
e 


Public construction—local, state, and federal—has risen to a point 
where some cutback can be taken without too much pain. Value of work 








put in place in August was $718-million, for the eight months, $3.6-billion 
—both new postwar records by comfortable margins. 
e 

Obstacles to the building boom pop up almost anywhere you look. 

Birmingham’s First National Bank has virtually stopped making loans 
for home building. It’s waiting for the war situation to clear. Only deal it 
would like: one where all the moterials are in a warehouse. 

Black markets flourish in Dallas.” Wallboard, very hard to come by 
through dealers, is plentiful at 50% over the market. Cement, quoted at 
68¢ a sack, is hard to find (though black marketers have all you want at 
$1.25). 

The Dept. of Commerce sees shortages lasting through October. 

Meanwhile, skyrocketing prices have caused a New Jersey builder 
to cut 1950 plans from 650 one-family houses to 226. 


J 
Although lumber production in 1950’s second quarter was the highest 
for that period in 30 years, Engineering News-Record describes prices as 





“running wild.” 
e 


Manufacturers’ basic costs now are the highest they have ever been. 


The new rash of wage boosts carries hourly pay to new highs, of 
course. Growing overtime also fills weekly pay envelopes fuller. 

Not as yet generally realized, raw materials are at a new high. Within 
the last few weeks, both spot market and wholesale price indexes compiled 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics have topped their 1948 peaks. 

Since the Korean affair, the fast-moving spot index of industrial 
materiais has risen almost 25%; the more sluggish wholesale list is 
up 5%. 

= 

Two significant price rises of the last few days: copper and lead. 

Lead now has been marked up to 15¢ a Ib.; not long ago, it went 
begging at 102¢. But it’s still far below the postwar high of 214¢. 

Copper now is generally quoted at 24/2¢ a Ib., up 2¢ a Ib. 

It’s still a funny market, though. Efforts to remove the import tax 
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of 2¢ a Ib. have been snowed under in this session of Congress. So, with 
demand far in excess of U.S. output, copper imports are expected to be 
booked at a figure of 262¢ a |b. 

These prices, plus federal bonuses, should spur marginal output. 

e > 

Manufacturers’ inventories are headed down after a three-month rise, 
the National Assn. of Purchasing Agents reports. 

As a matter of fact, latest government figures indicate that there wasn’t 
much gain in stocks even in July. The total, valued at $32-billion, was 
up only a matter of $300-million over June. 

Allowing for prices, the gain in physical volume would be very slight. 

J 





Order backlogs of the nation’s factories continue to rise. 





Take July. The value of manufacturers’ incoming orders was $22.8- 
billion, says the Dept. of Commerce. And, though value of shipments has 
been rising sharply from last year’s lows, the figure fell $2.8-billion short 
of matching new orders. 

e 


Evidence accumulates that the first rush of scare buying is over. 





Department store sales in the last week of August changed only a 
mite from a year earlier. 

Interestingly enough, even in July when the buying boom was reaching 
its peak, stores didn’t have to draw down stocks heavily. 

The Federal Reserve Board notes only a 3% inventory decline from 
June to July (after allowing for seasonal factors). At the same time, dollar 
value of stocks remained about 4% above the same date last year. 

The sales rush, however, resulted in a very sharp rise in orders placed 
by the big stores with their suppliers. 

e 

Much of the consumer buying spree was on the cuff. The only sur- 
prise in that is, perhaps, the actual extent of borrowing. 

Total consumer credit shot up by $660-million in July alone. 








That’s the biggest rise ever recorded except during Christmas. The 
November-December gains in 1947 and 1949 were larger, and the bulge 
for 1948 was almost as big. 

The total now is above $20-billion for the first time (page 24). That's 
up $4.1-billion in a year, or almost exactly 25%. And it’s more than 
$1Y%4-billion over the seasonal high at the close of 1949. 

e 
Here’s how plentiful jobs at high wages affect the labor force: 





A year ago, with jobs scarce, 63.6-million people had jobs or were 
hunting them. Now, with jobs plentiful, the figure is 64.9 million. 

That's about double the normal annual rise in the labor force. Even 
so, unemployment is more than a million under last year. 

2 

Business failures will be very much lower in the months to come. 
Total defaults in the last week of August, in fact, were the smallest save 
once since the opening weeks of 1949. 

That's a byproduct of the remarkably high level of business. 

But here’s a byproduct of war: re voluntary liquidations. Men 
giving up private pursuits to enter—orjreenter—the services will be many. 
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TRAILMOBILE 


USES Jal OTISCOLOY HIGH-TENSILE STEEL 
WHERE THE LOAD IS CONCENTRATED 


Sub-frame members made from OTISCOLOY sheets 
carry the load in Model AA Trailmobile 


The entire payload and body weight 
of a semi-trailer are concentrated at 
two points~-the “nose” and rear 
axle sub-assemblies. Trailmobile cuts 
deadweight and ensures the greatest 
resistance to fatigue in these impor- 
tant points, by using J] & L Oris- 
coLoy high-tensile sheet steel. 

The result:—Model AA trailers 
possess not only great strength, en- 
durance and safety but are able to 
haul maximum payloads. 


OrtiscoLtoy can be stressed 25% 
higher than mild steel. This permits 
the use of lighter weight sections 
and reduces deadweight. In addi- 
tion, Or1scoLoy’s high resistance to 
fatigue assures safety and endurance 
in sub-frame assemblies where 


stresses from road shocks, twisting 
and jack-knifing are severe. Finally, 
OtiscoLoy has greater abrasion 
resistance than mild steel and + to 6 
times greater corrosion resistance. 


You don’t have to invest in new 
fabricating machines to take advan- 
tage of OtiscoLtoy. Trailmobile 
has found that high-tensile Ortts- 
coLoy can be easily formed on the 
same equipment used to work mild 
steel. The trunnion cross member 
on the Model AA is a good example. 
Made from 34” sheet, this member 
has four 90 degree bends all formed 
on a brake press to a 546’ radius. 

If you manufacture or use trans- 


portation equipment you know how 
important it 1s to cut deadweight 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


From its own raw materials, 
J&L manufactures a full line of 
carbon steel products, as well as 
certain products im OT1SCOLOY 


and jatLoy ‘s-sensile siecis), 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED 
BARS AND SHAPES +« STRUCTURAL SHAPES + HOT AND COLD 
ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS » TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
PRODUCTS + ‘‘PRECISIONBILT’’ WIRE ROPE * COAL CHEMICALS 








while assuring long service life. 
Why not find out how you can do 
it the easy way with J&L Ons- 
coLoy—the Transportation Steel? 


Send for our booklet 
-——“The Transporta- 
tion Steel, Otiscoloy.” 
You'll find it both inter- 
esting and profitable, 
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Transit Progress Paces 


TRANSED PROGRESS DAY (September 11) turns the 
spotlight on the remarkable achievements of a branch 
of America’s great transportation system that is often 


overlooked the local transit: lines. 


Operating day and night, in all sorts of weather, these 
lines are the “Seven League Boots” of millions of sub- 
urbanites. Vhey bring jobs and shopping centers within 
a few minutes journey of distant homes, permit cities 
to grow out instead of up. The magnitude of the transit 
jeb is suggested by the perforn ance fimures. Surface, 
subway and elevated lines, trolley coaches and motor 
busses carry over 22 billion passengers annually an 
average of over 150 rides a year for every individual in 


the nation! 


Civic Progress 


In transit lines -as on the railroads-—Westinchouse 
brakes play an important role. The subways. the ele- 
vated, and many of the trolley coaches and streamlined 
trolley cars, rely on Westinghouse Brakes to combine 
speed and dependability of service with top safety and 
comtort for patrons, 


In transportation, the name “Westinghouse Air Brake” 
means more than a single product. [t stands for a wide 
range of power braking systems —-pneumatic, electro- 
pneumatic, all-electric, or their blends with dynamie— 
eavh specialized to do a better braking job in some 
specific application. A sustained program of research 
and development assures that brake progress will keep 


continuously abreast of transportation progress. 


XX Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


WILMBRDING, A. 





FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


















































§letest _ Preceding Morth Year 
Week Week Age Ago 


Business Week Index (above) *219.2 +2168 219.8 185.1 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity) 98.0 97.1 99.9 84.2 
Production of automobiles and trucks 188,264 +179,042 175,572 146,039 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $45,977 $40,226 $40,378 $25,504 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours) 6,459 6,346 6,247 5,544 3,130 
Crude oil and condensate (daily average, 1,000 bbls.).............-eeeeeee NA 5,699 5,640 4,813 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) eee 1,817 +1,880 1,793 1,314 1,685 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and l.c.l. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 80 81 79 75 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 59 61 62 50 52 
Money in circulation (millions) $27,042 $26,963 $27,000 $27,389 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) +16% +12% +42% -1% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 143 176 168 174 228 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-1939 = 100), July. .172.5 ore Gees 170.2 168.5 105.2 
Spot commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 470.0 469.7 458.9 344.9 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 297.3 296.0 279.1 227.5 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 360.8 359.1 349.0 301.3 146.6 


Finished steel composite (Iron: Age, Ib.)....... 2... cc cece cece cccccccccces 3.837¢ 


Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 


$40.58 


Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)......... 200s cece eee eeeeneeee 23.788¢ 
Wiest. (iie.. 2, eet waetee, Ramets City, Dei)... onc tcc cccccicecsevaess $2.21 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.) .......ccccccccvccccscccccccsccece 6.25¢ 


3.837¢ 
$40.92 
22.521¢ 
$2.19 
6.25¢ 
+38.6l¢ 


3.837¢ 
$39.17 
22.500¢ 
$2.22 
6.24¢ 
37.73¢ 


3.705¢ 
$23.92 
17.625¢ 
$2.13 
5.98¢ 
30.35¢ 


2.396¢ 
$19.48 
12.022¢ 
$0.99 
3.38¢ 
13.94¢ 





Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...........ceeeeeeeeeeeeees 39.79¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.).. ... NA $2.85 $2.55 $2.05 $1.41 


Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............ccccccscecccecs 51.50¢ 54.40¢ 59.85¢ 17.67¢ 22.16¢ 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)..........20seeeseeeeeeee 147.3 147.4 145.5 121.6 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.21% 3.22% 3.25% 3.38% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (Aaa issues, Moody's) 2.61% 2.61% 2.61% 2.60% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 14-13% 14-12% 14-11% 14-13% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 13% 4-1% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 48,351 48,561 48,264 46,753 ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 67,933 68,176 67,847 65,779 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 14,187 14,512 14,022 12,965 ++6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks 2,594 2,296 2,610 2,274 ++1,038 
U. S. gov't and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 35,154 34,894 35,496 37,307 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks. . 6,048 6,176 5,989 4,981  ++4,303 
Excess reserves, all member banks 540 800 860 1,175 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit\ outstanding 18,979 18,883 18,762 18,225 2,265 


8Date for "Latest Week’ om each series om request. 
NA—Not available at press time, 


*Preliminary, week ended Sept. 2. 
++Estimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16). +Revised. 
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What happens when one of your people suffers a serious ac- 
cident or illness polio, heart or cancer? Most companies 
have only a /imited insurance plan to meet ordinary medical 
costs. But when the treatment for accident or illness con- 
tinues for months . . . when medical and hospital bills pile up 
... this is the time when insurance is most urgently needed. 
Catastrophic illness causes most of the critical personal fi- 
nancial crises. 

To meet such personal disasters, Liberty Mutual has led the 
way with a new group plan. To keep costs low arid to tie in 
# with other limited plans, a deductible feature is included. 





Tested in two nationally prominent concerns for nearly two 
years, this new plan is now ready to fill the gap in the in- 
surance programs of most companies. You have several op- 
tions as to the extent of coverage desired. Here is an example 
of how it works: 


We pay 75 percent of medical expenses in excess of $300 for 
any one non-occupational illness or accidental injury. We pay 
up to $5000 in each case for medical, surgical, hospital or 
nursing services, x-ray examinations and treatments, lab- 
oratory tests, anesthesia, drugs, medicines and all other thera- 
peutic services and supplies. Our plan covers the higher 
charges so often assessed against persons with substantial in- 
comes, and may also be written to cover dependents. Most 
companies already have a limited accident and sickness plan 
to cover the first $300 not paid under this policy. Because of 
the $300 deductible feature and because the insured pays a 


A New Kind of Group Insurance 
of Special Interest to Business Executives 


part of the remaining expense in each case, the cost of our 
plan is moderate. 


Hailed as a practical contribution to group insurance, this 
plan has caused keen interest among business executives. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States has recently pub- 
lished an article describing it. We will gladly send you a re- 
print, together with our new booklet, “‘How to Insure Against | 
the Cost of Personal Medical Disaster.” Please write 
Liberty Mutual, Group Accident and Health Department, . 
175 Berkeley Street, Boston 17, Massachusetts, or, if on 
West Coast, 216 Pine Street, San Francisco 4, California. 


LIBERTY WP vrun 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


HOME OEFICE: BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 





LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


We work to keep vou safe. .- by providing protection for business, home and car owners... by removing the causes of home, 
highway and work accidents... by relieving the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt and friendly handling of claims. 





WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
SEPT. 9, 1950 


Washington now will look over your shoulder as you make your deci- 
sions on production, new plant and facilities, wages, prices. 

It won’t interfere much—at the start. But later, in a matter of 
months, you'll feel the finger of government tapping you. 


Truman says his policy is to keep controls moderate. The big question, 
of course, is whether he can stick with this and still achieve the twin aims 
of diverting more production to arms while holding inflation in check. 

Many of his advisers think it can’t be done. And there’s backing for 
their view among businessmen who are in on government plans. Here’s 
why: 


Inflation is off to a head start, even before the new defense demands 
begin to cut civilian goods and put more dollars in consumers’ pockets. 

Wages are chasing prices up. And the new contracts tie future raises 
to living costs, which means more spiraling. 

So the prospect is prices will keep on up. Many Truman economists 
figure living costs will be 5% above Korea by the end of the year, then up 
another 5% by spring. That’s a rate of about 1% per month, which is 
rapid. 


Another bulge in the defense program is ahead. Before Korea, the 
plan was to spend $15-billion on our own military, plus stockpiling of mate- 
rials and arms aid. Since Korea, the figure has climbed to $30-billion-plus. 
Now the plan is to add another $10- to $15-billion, either this fall or in Janu- 
ary. That will be on top of everything else and, of course, will require a 
still bigger diversion of production from civilian to military needs. 


A $15-billion “inflation gap” by next midyear is forecast. That’s how 
much civilian demand is expected to exceed the supply of goods and serv- 
ices, 

Still higher taxes will sop up part of it—maybe half. But Truman’s 
economists argue that the remainder will have to be “neutralized.” That 
means controlling it out of the market in some way, before it pushes up 
prices. 


So there will be constant pressure to expand controls: Switch from 
lenient to harsh terms on consumer credit; back up defense priorities with 
tight material allocations; order cutbacks in civilian output; and, eventu- 
ally, go to price and wage controls. 


Controls will run two to three years at a minimum. That’s how long 
Truman’s advisers now figure it will take the production machine to grow up 
to the extra defense needs and again meet civilian demand without strain. 

But the big defense.load will continue longer. Watch for Washington 
to hammer home the idea that we must support a costly war machine far 
into the future, even if Russia makes no further hostile moves. 


e 
Truman is shopping for a mobilization coordinator who will operate as 
his righthand man—be a sort of Jimmy Byrnes. His job will be to ride 
herd on controls and see to it that Commerce, Interior, and Agriculture 
don’t get their lines snarled. 
Gordon Gray may get the spot. He is the ex-Secretary of the Army, 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (coined 





WASHINGTON and now is making a special report to Truman on foreign economic prob- 
BUREAU lems (page 123). | 
SEPT. 9, 1950 . 

A word of caution on the antitrust laws: There’s no automatic sus- 
pension when controls come. The government can grant exemptions when 
it wants voluntary agreements from industry on such things as prices or 
production cutbacks. But remember that any such agreements must be 
under government supervision and must have the approval of the Justice 
Dept. Otherwise, there will be trouble. 

e 

Congress may balk at recessing. Members want to go home to politics, 
all right. But they also want to be able to rush back here and complain 
if they don’t like what Truman does on controls. This may keep the ses- 
sion going—but with an agreement that no votes will be taken without 
advance notice to members at home. Democratic leaders don’t like the 
idea. They see it as a slap at Truman. 

& 

Republican hopes for a comeback this fall are high. Thus far, the 
Democrats haven’t evolved a politically safe ‘out’ on Korea. This is the 
issue on which the GOP counts to gain House and Senate seats. 

The Senate races will be especially hot, since the Senate has a hand in 
foreign policy. Here’s the way key contests shape up at this stage: 


In New York, the Republicans have an even chance to unseat Sen. 
Lehman with Lt. Gov. Hanley, now that Governor Dewey will run for 
reelection at the head of the GOP ticket. 

Connecticut seems sure to return one of its two Democrats, McMahon. 
But Benton has a tough fight and may be replaced by a Republican. 

Pennsylvania should score for the Republicans, with Gov. Duff winning 
over Sen. Myers, Truman’s whip in the Senate. 





Ohio still gives Taft the edge. But the outcome isn’t a sure thing yet. 
The Democrats, with labor’s help, are doing a thorough organizing job. 

In Indiana, Republican chances of winning with Capehart are improv- 
ing. 

Missouri seems likely to give Donnell’s seat to the Democrats. 

Illinois is a toss-up. Some of Democratic leader Lucas’ backers report 
he has no more than a 50-50 chance to beat ex-Rep. Dirksen. 





In Iowa, Hickenlooper looks safe for the Republicans. 

Colorado is close, with Rep. Carroll threatening to unseat Sen. Millikin, 
the GOP tax spokesman in the Senate. 

California is leaning to Rep. Nixon, House sponsor of the anti-Red 
bill, over Rep. Helen Douglas, Democratic liberal. The contest is for Sen. 
Downey’s seat. 


It doesn’t yet add up to any GOP sweep. But with the Democrats split, 
even moderate Republican gains will mean tough going for Truman, cer- 
tainly on domestic issues and perhaps on foreign policy. 


A coalition cabinet after elections already figures in speculation. The 
idea behind it is this: A close election here might create doubt abroad on 
Truman commitments—unless the Republicans have a hand in making top 


policy. 
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The Miraculous 


SOV CEAN 


and the M. & St. L. 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway again salutes 
the mighty Soy Bean industry, which in 1950 is play- 
ing a greater part than ever before in agricultural and 
industrial progress. The American Soybean Associa- 
tion, founded in 1920, is holding its 30th annual 
convention August 28-29-30 in Springfield, 
capital of America’s No. 1 Soy Bean State. 

As an important carrier of Soy Beans 
and the many products made from this 
modern “Miracle Crop,” the M. & St. L. 
recognizes the contribution of Soy Beans 
to farm and business prosperity in the 
Great Midwest. This contribution is most 
striking in the four states served by 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


In 1949, Hlinois, lowa, Minnesota and South Da- 
kota harvested 5,194,000 acres of Soy Beans, half 
of the United States’ total. They produced 124,165,- 


000 bushels or 55 per cent of the country’s crop of 

222,305,000, second largest in history. Illinois har- 

vested 82,602,000 bushels, the all-time record for 

any state; lowa, 28,778,000 bushels; and Minnesota, 

12,408,000. The 1950 acreage exceeds that of 1949 
and an even bigger crop is forecast. 

, Soy Bean is called the “Miracle Crop” be- 

=. cause of its manifold uses and the rapidity 

with which it has become a great and 

profitable factor in American farming. 

The M. & St. L., specialist for 79 

years in transportation for agriculture, 

== networks some of the richest Soy Bean 

“ growing areas and directly serves five large 

processing plants. To Soy Bean producers and 

processors, the M. & St. L., a modern, Diesel-powered 

Railway, offers the same Fast Dependable Freight 

Service it has provided since 1871 for other products 

of agriculture and industry. 


Diesel Locomotives now power all M. & St. L. Freight Trains 


7ée Minneapolis & St. Louis = 


Kaclway 


Traffic Offices in 36 Key Cities 








Here’s how Oil with an Engineering Degree can... 


INCREASE output 
LOWER costs 





We N skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers 
analyze plant operations and make recom- 
mendations . . . they are offering Oil with an 


Engineering Degree. 


Armed with years of cost-saving experience 
gathered from every field of industry, these 
specialists will do just that in all your plants. 
Then, vou get the right Texaco lubricant in the 
right quantity, in the right place, at the right 
time (from the nearest of the more than 2,000 
Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants). 


For example: on slotting saw (above) 
after recommendation and use of a Texaco 


---in all your plants 


cutting oil, four regrinds in 24 hours were 
reduced to three. On the same machine cut- 
off tool life was extended from two to six 
hours. In addition to these worth-while sav- 
ings in regrinding costs, reduction in down- 
time enables the machine to produce an 
extra 875 pieces per 8-hr. shift. So — in- 
creased production and reduced tool main- 
tenance add up to lower unit costs. 


Oil with an Engineering Degree can help you 
effect savings in all your plants. Call or write 
the nearest Texaco Wholesale Distributing 
Plant or The Texas i ad 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


The Texas Company 


More than 2000 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants 
in all 48 States — to serve all your plants. 
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These people were 
out of jobs — and 
went to work. 





These, tod young to 
work in 1940, grew 
up. 


These women left 
housework to take 
jobs. 


These men — aged, | 
handicapped, and | 


students — joined the 
labor force. 
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Manpower: No Big oseave: But Enough 


The company personnel officer will 
find it hard to believe—but there really 
is no critical labor shortage in the 
offing. 

That’s because there is labor and la- 
bor. Some of it is skilled. More of it is 
unskilled, marginal, and just warm 
bodies. But with training, even warm 
bodies can do a competent job under 
the pressure of a war economy. 

e Tight Spot—True, skilled labor is 
tight and getting tighter. By now, most 
experienced workers have been drained 


from the pool of active job seekers. 


Less than 10% of the remaining un- 


employed are in skilled categories. 

Nonfarm employment is at a record 
peak. During th it shot up by 1.5 
million to a new high of more than 54 
million. Unemployment dropped from 
3.2 million to 2.5 million. Allow for 
an absolute minimum of unemployed 
for a few days between jobs, and that 
leaves only about a 1.8-million potential 
increase in employment with the pres- 
ent labor force. 


Thus to get new workers, industry 
must turn to—and train—the inexperi- 
enced, the marginal, and the young. 

These are the people who will have 
to become part of factory payrolls if 
production is to reach the heights pic- 
tured by the economists. The house- 
wives, the aged, the handicapped, the 
students, sal the emmdional til up 
our only specific manpower reserve—a 
force of five-million people. 
eOn Sepuacthenind this, there are 
other reserves, but their availability 
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brings you into the realm of theory. Con- 
ceivably, if you applied World War II 
figures to 1950, factories could add 
about four-million workers to their 
crews through shifts of people from 
nondefense work to war jobs. Service 
industries could lose one million to the 
factories. Trade could disgorge close to 
two million; agriculture might sweat out 
500,000. Another 500,000 could be 
picked up from muiscellancous segments 
of the economy. 

e Nine Million for Hire—Together with 
the specific reserve of five million, fac- 
tories could thus conceivably add nine- 
million people to their total work force. 
Of these, three million, more or less, 
vould have some experience. They 
would be the men and women who put 
aside overalls for nonfactory work—or 
housekeeping—after peace shut down 
the plants of World War IL. 

Women probably wouldn't _ start 
working until unemployment sank close 
4 to its practical limit. Last time, they 
delayed coming onto the labor market 
until the draft had left a vacuum in the 
supply of male workers, and low rates 
of unemployment had cut competition 
for jobs. 

e Longer Hours—On top of all this po- 
tential work force, there is still another 
finvisible reserve. This is simply the 
number of “workers” that could be 
added by raising the number of hours 
worked. It involves no actual addition 
te the factory work force, but it might 
be the equivalent of as many as 14-mil- 
lion skilled people. 

e What’s the Need?—The 
then is how many workers 
needed. 

If you ask the statistical agencies of 
the government, they just don’t know. 

Some government officials, who cal- 
culate on the basis of a 10% war, figure 
the extra load can be carried by adding 
another 24-million to three-million 
workers to the nonfarm work force. At 
‘the same time, these officials estimate 
the armed forces might take as many 
as one-million people away from in- 
dustry; they have to be replaced. 

So the manpower need could run 
close to four-million people. 

e Stopper—It could, that is, if there 
were enough factories and materials to 
put them to work. 

That’s the catch. 

When the war contracts start rolling, 
a lot of companies will replace civilian- 
goods production with war goods. But 
they won't add new workers. They 
will simply use their same crews, work 
them for longer hours. That’s where 
the invisible reserve comes in. 

In the year after Pearl Harbor, the 
number of hours worked in durable- 
goods manufacturing went up from an 
average of 42 hours a week to an aver- 
age of 46. 

In July of this year, the average work 


question 


will be 
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week for durable-goods industries was 
41 hours. An immediate rise in the 
work week, to parallel World War II 
experience, would have the effect of 
adding more than 10% more workers 
in manufacturing—or about 14 million. 

Besides this, there are around one- 

million persons now working part time 
who would like to have full-time em- 
ployment. As business accelerates even 
more, they will go on full-time sched- 
giles. Between the two—long hours and 
full time—industry might make up 24 
million of the four-million workers it 
needs. 
@ Materials Trouble—Actually, any 
brakes on output scem likely to come 
from lack of materials rather than 
from a shortage of manpower. 

Last time, it took three years to ex- 
re industry enough to soak up the 
abor reserves that were available at 
the beginning of the war. And even 
with smaller reserves and a_part-way 
war, the process won’t be an overnight 
affair. 

It takes time to expand production 
—especially when business is already 
running all-out.. For instance, steel in- 
creases planned by 1952 would add 
only 2% a year to capacity. While 
this basic capacity is being boosted, 
workers can be trained in hard-to-ac- 
quire skills. 

e Training—When industry operates 
with the safety valve tied down, train- 
ing programs get heavy emphasis. Dur- 
ing the last war a ‘normal’ training 
period of four years was telescoped 
into two-year to 24-year periods. 

e Warm Bodies—What it all adds up 
to is this: 

There is plenty of manpower around, 
but it’s mostly in the form of raw 
material. 

That means training. With demand 
for goods shading all past records, man- 
ufacturers have to boost production. 
And as the ranks of the unemployed 
get thin—as they are doing already—in- 
dustry will revive World War II meth- 
ods of getting labor: pirating, upgrad- 
ing, in-plant training. 

Legislation pending in Congress now 
would revive the Labor Dept.’s training- 
within-industry programs. Some com- 
panies have already begun their own 
training programs: In San Diego, Solar 
Aircraft is starting a class for women 
welders; General Motors is training 
welders for tank production at Cadillac; 
and Alcoa has started training core- 
makers and molders. 

e Mobility—One postwar development, 
however, backfires on full labor utiliza- 
tion: industry pension plans. 

In the jargon of the professional 
economist, labor is becoming “relatively 
immobile.” There has always been a 
tendency for workers to resist moving 
from one area to another. Now it is 
likely to be stronger. 


Autos Hit Peak 


Detroit expects third-quarter 
production of 2,350,000 units 
for an all-time record. But it may 
be the last burst. 


Detroit’s auto plants are whirring 
with their all-time greatest burst of 
production. It may turn out to be 
the last such burst for a long time. 
But that isn’t slowing the swiftly paced 
assembly lines today. 

The third quarter of 1950 is well 
on its way to a record production level. 
Unofficial estimates in Detroit this 
week are that the industry will roll 
out 2,350,000 cars and trucks by the 
time the quarter winds up at the end 
of September. That figure—including 
all plants, U.S. and Canadian—would 
handily top the previous mark of 2,- 
215,819 cars and trucks set in the 
second quarter of 1950. 

@ 1929 Mark—In 1929, the top year 
until postwar times, the highest 
quarterly figure was 1,867,485 units. 
That was the only time until 1949 that 
more than 1,600,000 assemblies were 
put together in any three months. 
Since then, the level has stood in ex- 
tremely high ground. 

Fisst-quarter 1949) oo. 050065 1,452,292 
Second-quarter 1949 1,700,760 
Third-quarter 1949 
Fourth-quarter 1949 
First-quarter 1950 
Second-quarter 1950 

There never was anything like it 
before, and there likely won’t be again 
for a long, long time. Right ahead, after 
this quarter, the total will begin to be 
thinned by changeovers to 1950 models. 
e Manpower—After that, manpower 
shortages are expected to. intervene. 
And the first of the arms-induced ma- 
terials shortages may appear. 

Lead, nickel, and copper may prove 

short before steel. Right now, the auto 
companies don’t see military steel pro- 
curement getting in the way. By early 
next year, that picture may change. 
e Everybody's Buying—Who’s taking 
the new cars and trucks? Everyone 
who can get his hands on them, say 
the auto companies. They report that 
demand is uniform from coast to coast 
in most models and price classes. 

The market was just beginning to 
show signs of softening in June when 
the Korean crisis came along. Now 
ficld stocks are bare at most points. 
Expectation of higher prices on 1951 
models caused by recent wage increases 
will be a sales shot in the arm from 
here on. 

Does today’s abnormal production 
throw a shadow on the size of future 
markets? Auto firms: think not. 


1,456,005 
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CBS PRESIDENT Frank Stanton seems certain victor after long fight as . 


CBS Gets the Nod on Color TV 


Federal Communications Commission's tentative decision 
comes as shock to industry because system is incompatible. But 


FCC says it is thinking of future set owners rather than present ones. 


The U.S. television industry got the 
surprise—and shock—of its young life 
last week. After months and months of 
hearings on color TV, Federal Com- 
munications Commission handed down 
a tentative decision approving Columbia 
Broadcasting System's color system. 
© Compatibility—The industry guessed 
wrong on whom FCC considered most 
important—present TV set owners or 
future owners. Perhaps the biggest flaw 
in the CBS color system is that it is 
“incompatible’—not one of the seven- 
million sets now in the hands of owners 
can even get the color pictures in black- 
and-white without an expensive adapter. 
The reason is that commercial TV has 
525 electronic lines on the tube face for 
every complete “frame” (picture). The 
CBS color system has only 405 lines per 
frame, has twice as many frames per 
second (BW-—Apr.1’50,p19). 

The two other major contenders in 
the color fight-RCA and Commercial 
Television, Inc.—made the most of this 
barrier at the hearings. Both got color 
pictures into the 525-line pattern. 

“Informed” guesses were that FCC 
would either (1) choose a compatible 
system—even though the picture was 
not the best; (2) send everyone back to 
the laboratory to bring up something 
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better; or (3) approve all systems, let 
the public decide. 
¢ For the Future—But FCC figured its 
responsibility to the public somewhat 
differently. In its announcement, it says 
that while compatibility is, of course, 
desirable, it is too high a price to pay 
for color at this time. It would be only 
fair to the 40-million future set owners 
to pick the highest quality color sys- 
tem now. 

Almost everyone agrees that the 
quality and stability of CBS color is 


higher than any other. To FCC, that ~ 


was a far weightier factor in the deci- 
sion than compatibility. 
© Squeeze Play—Regardless of motive, 
industry reaction to FCC’s announce- 
ment so far has been resentful—partly 
because it thinks that FCC has caught 
the industry in a squeeze play. 
Specifically, FCC has asked the TV 
set makers if they will agree to make 
sets which will receive both present 
black-and-white telecasts and CBS color 
telecasts in black-and-white. (To get 
color, the set owner will have to add a 
color tube or a color wheel at his own 
expense.) If they do agree to make 
such sets, the commission will post- 
pone its final decision cn color. If 
they refuse to make such sets, FCC will 


adopt the CBS color system as final 
without further delay. 

FCC explains ‘its seemingly cavalier 
approach this way: If enough manufac- 
turers agree to make “a great majority” 
of receivers with the so-called “bracket 
standards,” then “we will be in a posi- 
tion to postpone a decision.” But if 
they don’t agree, “the commission will 
not feel free to postpone a decision, 
for every day that passes would aggra- 
vate the compatibility problem.” 

e Industry Early this week, the 
industry still hadn’t recovered enough 
of its balance to indicate what it would 
do. Some authorities guessed that it 
would probably make at least some sort 
of token promise to meet the FCC re- 
quest. One reason for this belief is 
that the FCC announcement is not a 
final decision. It gives other companies 
three months to present a system that 
it feels would be better than that of 
CBS. Most authorities feel that the 
chances of a better system coming up 
by then are pretty slim, and that there- 
fore CBS is in. 

@ Driver's Seat—Meanwhile, CBS is cer- 
tainly in the driver's seat, at least for 
the time being. President Frank Stan- 
ton says that CBS won't manufacture 
sets, but will license other manufac- 
turers to produce its color equipment. 
Already, it has licensed Westinghouse 
and Bendix to make receivers, Inter- 
national Telephone & ‘clegraph to 
make transmitting equipment, and 
Remington Rand to make equipment 
for industrial TV equipment. As things 
stand, CBS can collect a royalty on sets 
made in accordance with FCC request. 
e Higher Cost—There’s little doubt 
that sets able to receive both the 525- 
line frames of present commercial tele- 
casts and the 405-line frames of CBS 
will cost a lot more than present black- 
and-white sets. TV set makers, say 
some industry peor may be reluctant 
to go into such a deal. 

e When?—CBS claims that 30 days 
after it gets a final O.K. from FCC, it 
will go on the air in New York with 20 
hours of color telecasting per week. 

There’s only one hitch: There won’t 

be any audience. 
° Mobilization—The biggest problem of 
all is one which is not in the hands of 
the FCC, CBS, or the industry. Manu- 
facturers are already asking this ques- 
tion: How can we make more complex 
sets when we can’t get enough materials 
to make present black-and-white sets? 
In other words, mobilization might 
easily make the whole color question 
purely academic. 

Meanwhile, the industry still has no 
answer on the question it’s really most 
interested in—the freeze on new TV 
broadcast stations. Next step is the 
hearings on frequency allocation FCC 
will start in October. A final decision is 
at least as far away as next summer. 
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WHEN A PINEAPPLE plantation migrates,’ first step is to cut off 
fruit tops for seed material. Scene is the island of Maui. 


SEED TOPS stuffed in Syste start a 95-mile truck and plane trip to 
Kohala Sugar Co. plantation on the “Big Island.” 


:Pineapple Moves in on Hawaii's Sugar 


: Is the pineapple industry going to 
knock sugar-growing out of its century- 
old position as Hawaii's top agricultural 
enterprise? Hawaiian businessmen are 
§ putting important moncy on the chal- 
hei 
=e Sugar Land—In land-scarce Hawaii, 
: more acres are being shifted from sugar 
eto pincapple production 
e@ Hawaiian Pineapple Co. 
E-brand) $10-million — for 
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This machine furrows, 
mulches sugar acreage being turned over to pineapple. 


perier acres, 2,500 of which will be 
taken from sugar. 
@ Kohala Sugar Co. is laying wk 

250,000 to make a_ test pineapple 
planting on the so-called Big Island, 
where pineapple hasn't been grown for 
25 vears. 

Sugar has been Hawaii's No. 1 agri- 
cultural product since the early 1500s. 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture figures for 
1948 show that Hawaii leads all U.S. 


fertilizes, and 


cane and beet areas in sugar per acre, 
in wages paid, and in output per man- 
day. 

Further, Hawaii's sugar tonnage 
climbing close to the million-ton-a-year 
mark. 

e Troubles—But that’s only one side of 
the coin. Here’s the other: 

The International Longshoremen’s & 
Warehousemen’s Union (CIO) has 
been raising cane in the sugar fields, 


JOURNEY ’S END. Sacks of tops drop beside the newly dug furrows) 


where they will grow. 
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BAGS ARE STOWED aboard plane which will carry them to the “Big Island” in 2-hr. round trips. Each trip carries 8,000 Ib., just enough 
‘ops for Kohala’s workers to plant before the next trip. Nearly 4.4-million tops will be carried. 


literally and figuratively, ever since 
World War IH. Unionization has just 
about doubled wages. Many Hawaiian 
sugar plantations are finding it hard to 
compete with U.S. areas. 
e Fully Unionized—Pincapple, on the 
other hand, is fully unionized, gets no 
government supports, and is thriving. 
The minimum pincapple wage 1s 
$1.01 an hour, compared to 80¢ in 
sugar. In 1949, pineapple produced 
$75-million for Hawaii on 68,000 
acres. Sugar brought in $112-million, 
including government benefits on 213, 
000 acres. 
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Ihere’s no foreseeable danger, how- 

ever, of sugar being obliterated. Not 
all sugar land is suitable for raising 
pineapple. 
@ Popular—The pineapple growers, un- 
able to mect rising world demand, have 
secn Mexico, Cuba, and the Philip- 
pines grab an increasing share of the 
market. Hawaii now supplies about 
68% of world demand; it used to be 
90% 

Kohala Sugar Co. is the first to try 
pineapple. Kohala lost $260,935 in 
1949 and $130,797 in 1948. It might 
even have liquidated as other sugar 


plantations have done, had it not been 
the sole support of an isolated com- 
munity of 6,000. This summer, Kohala 
—Hawaii’s second biggest sugar planta- 
tion—allotted 250 of its 14,000 acres 
to pineapple 

It started flving in 4,375,000 pine- 
apple tops for sced material. If the ex- 
periment works, more acres will be 
planted. 

Kohala chose planes because they 
were cheaper and deliver the pineapple 
tops at just the pace they are needed 
for desdiiaeaad always in perfect 
condition. 


E OLD OAKEN BUCKET, pineapple style. This formidable-looking gadget is the answer to a thirsty pineapple’s prayer. Its two 50-ft. 
pooms can irrigate 12 acres a day. More efficient than ditches, it helps pineapple planters increase their acreage. 


| 
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FRB Plans Loose Reins for Credit Buying | 


Board to impose mildly tighter terms for autos, appliances, 
and furniture around Oct. 1. Soft goods not affected. 


In a couple of weeks, retailers will 
et their first taste of wartime controls. 
In or about Oct. 1, the Federal Re- 
serve Board will reimpose a new version 
of Regulation W to put some clamps 
on consumer credit. 

@ The Program—At midweek, FRB was 
planning these not very severe controls: 

e Credit terms on automobiles— 
one-third down and 21 months to pay. 

e Appliance and furniture terms— 
15% down and 18 months to pay. No 
soft goods are included in the proposed 
regulation. 

e Items costing under $100 and 
single-payment loans—not affected. 

e Charge accounts—not regulated. 

These terms are a little milder than 
those first imposed by the board back 
in September, 1941; they are a little 
tougher than those in_ effect when 
Regulation W expired last year. 
@Inflation—When Korea flared up, 
consumer credit stood at record highs. 


4 During July, consumer credit shot from 
i 


$19.7-billion to $20.3-billion. The pre- 
vious high had been $18-billion at the 
end of 1949. Only charge accounts 
failed to go up sharply. 
e One Angle—The chances are that the 
present Regulation W_ won't make 
much of a dent in this huge backlog of 
consumer debt. FRB says consumer 
credit controls are only one prong of an 
over-all] attack on inflation. 
e Lots of Cash—A quick look around 
the country shows why the present lim- 
ited controls won't give more than a 
slight setback to the growth of credit. 
There's a lot of cash jingling in 
people’s pockets. After Korea, cash 
buying shot up just as fast as credit 
buying did. A Hartford appliance dealer 
summed it up: “I've been paid in $100 
bills recently—something I hadn't seen 
since the war.” 
e Scrimping—Another thing, people 
may just change their buying habits— 
scrimping a bit to dig up a bigger down 
payment. And this may do just what 


Push-Pull Engine for Planes 
Pratt & Whitney's new T-34 Turbo-Wasp 


engine delivers 909% of its more than 
5,000 hp. to the prop, the rest to jet 
thrust. Fitted with a Hamilton-Standard 
four-bladed prop, it has flown a B-17 with 
the bomber's own four engines cut out. 
United Aircraft Corp.'s Pratt & Whitney 
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Division took the wraps off the T-34 this 
week, after it had successfully completed 50 
hours of test flight for the Navy Bureau of 
Acronautics. ‘The gas turbine weighs 2,550- 
Ib., is operated bv a single lever coordinating 
fuel with prop speed, flight speed, and alti- 
tude. It uses high-octane gas or jet fuels. 


FRB doesn’t want: shift demand at 
first from slower moving, less critical 
items into “hot” items like refrigerators, 
cars, and TV sets. 

Retailers point out another factor. 
They think that a lot of people, who 
could afford to pay more down, take 
the present easy terms just for con- 
venience. The new regulations won’t 
blow them out of the market, though 
it may hit the lower-income buyer. 
eHow Tough?—Actually, the board’s 
first terms aren’t too much tougher 
than those already being offered by re- 
tailers—despite all that talk about no- 
down-payment and_ three-vears-to-pay. 
In many other cases, the new Regula- 
tion W just means that stores will have 
to boost down payments about 50%, 
cut the time by a few months. 

A number of retailers have volun- 
tarily raised their terms since Korea. In 
Los Angcles, for example, a majority of 
dealers stiffened terms on July 27 at the 
request of conservative banks. Else- 
where, merchants became a little more 
“‘selective.”” Some have stopped grant- 
ing credit to potential servicemen. 
Others upped terms on ‘I'V sets and 
other appliances to 20° down and 12 
months to pay. One Chicago store, 
which tightened credit more than a 
month ago, found no perceptible drop 
in instalment buying. 

FRB feels its regulations will affect 
four out of five auto-credit contracts, 
but only by shortening the payoff. In 
cars, the down payment isn’t so im- 
portant because of the many trade-ins. 
e Merchants Happy—Possibly the most 
significant thing about credit controls 
this time is that a lot of merchants 
frankly welcome them. 

Back in 1941, merchants looked on 

the whole thing as government med- 
dling leading toward socialism. Now, 
the National Dry Goods Assn. has en- 
dorsed credit controls since July. 
e Competition—One reason for the 
change: Retailers found the controls 
didn’t really hurt. A more powerful 
one: today’s competitive picture. 

The retailer is sick of haggling over 

credit for fear of losing a customer to 
the man around the corner. One Cleve- 
land department store man said: “Reg- 
ulation W would at least make the cut- 
rate stores and overnight neighborhood 
appliance stores compete with us on 
an equal credit footing.” 
e Another Spree—The big credit rush 
just after Korea has died down some- 
what. But there will probably be an- 
other credit spree in the wecks between 
announcement of FRB regulations and 
the time they go into cffect—espccially 
since retailers think the board will 
tighten its terms soon, 
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DEFENSE COORDINATORS: Seated, left to right, Navy's Matthews, Army's Pace, 


Air Force’s Finletter, and (standing) Edward T. Dickinson. 


Result of their meetings: 


Armed Services Work Together 


Joint Secretaries, meeting twice a week, have brought 
harmony. But future budget stresses may strain their hard-won 
cooperation. 


The bitter Army-Navy-Air Force in 

fighting that rocked Defense Secretary 
Johnson’s department for two vears 
secms ended—for a while at least. A 
four-man team, sprung up since Korea, 
is responsible for this new peace in the 
Pentagon. 
e Press Handout—Known as the “Joint 
Secretaries,” its only charter is a 
Defense Department press handout, 
dated July 17. Secretary Johnson an 
nounced its creation “to aid their policy 
forming value.” “They” are the Secre- 
taries of Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
plus assistant F.. T. Dickinson. 

Already, the Joint Secretaries are re 
sponsible for a long string of accom 
plishments. Among them: 

e Scrapping for good the one 
third-to-cach-service method of divvying 
up the defense budget. 

e Working out the first $10.5- 
billion supplemental military spending 
figure. 

e Deciding to give Navy's air arm 
a major role, such as it had in World 
War II. 

eSctting the $10- to $15-billion 
more Truman is going to ask for de 
fense this vear. 

e A plan for centralized control of 
the lagging guided missile program. 

eSteps to put the brakes on 
rapidly rising prices on the stuff the 
military buys. 

e Recommendations for improv- 
ing the psychological warfare program. 
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@ And—Johnson hopes—side-track 

ing squabbles between the services 
before they spread to Congress and the 
newspapers. 
e The Future—The Joint Secretaries’ 
role hasn't been easy, but it could have 
been a lot worse. Korea and mobiliza- 
tion had to be worked out in jig time, 
but there’s been no limit on monev, 
and there’s been a sense of emergency 
to make people work together. There's 
still room for doubt whether the JS 
will be able to keep things running as 
smoothly in the future. 

So far, the JS have had none of the 

headaches that go with having to tell 
the admirals that they can't have a 
supercarricr because the Air Force 
needs more B-36s. Real test of the 
JS probably won't come until after the 
initial buildup, when new defense 
budget ccilings are set. 
e Jobs to Be Done—Meanwhile, JS has 
already got the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
thinking in terms of the job to be donc, 
instead of in terms of budget ceilings 
That means the Joint Chiefs are now 
sticking to the military business of 
deciding just how many planes, ships, 
guns it needs to do the job assigned 
to it. If the cost is too high, the 
Joint Secretarics can make the political 
decision on just what jobs the country 
can’t afford. 

Before Korea, the Joint Chiefs were 
trying to make both decisions. . JS 
figures the responsibility of deciding 


which jobs we can or cannot afford to 
prepare for belongs to civilians. It 
intends to see that it stays that way. 

Here’s the hneup of the Joint Sec- 
retaries: 

Edward T. Dickinson—A copartner 
on the team of service secretanes, he 
was Johnson’s personal choice. The 
39-year-old Yale graduate prepares the 
jS agenda and does most of its de- 
velopmental thinking. When he was 
with ECA, he helped launch the Euro- 
pean Union idea that’s now taking 
shape as a plan to integrate Europe's 
steel production. He was on the three 
man committee that runs arms aid and 
came to the JS from ECA, where he 
had the job of divvying dollar aid. Be- 
fore World War HH, he was research 
assistant to the chairman of the board of 
U.S. Steel Corp. 

Frank Pace, Jr.—Brilliant, likable, 
not easily ruffled, he knows the inside 
ropes of government. A 38-year-old 
Arkansas lawyer, he’s had about the 
fastest rise of anv of the men who 
came in under Truman. He has been 
executive assistant to the Postmaster 
General, Deputy Budget Director, and 
was Budget Director when he was 
asked to take over as civilian head of 
the Army last April. 

Thomas K. Finletter—Terse. efficient, 
quick-thinking, and blunt, Finletter 
brings to the team a good international 
background, along with a_ thorough 
knowledge of air. As chairman of Tru- 
man’s Air Policy Committee, he 
fathered the 70-group Air ''orce idea. 
Chief of ECA’s London mission for 
two years, he had returned to private 
law practice when he was asked to take 
over Air. 

Francis P. Matthews—He’s a_ soft- 
spoken, old-line politician and success- 
ful businessman; he keeps the quartet 
in touch with grass-roots politics. At 
the 1945 presidential convention, Mat- 
thews kept the Nebraska delegation in 
line behind Truman. He was appointed 
Navy Secretary from the job of presi- 
dent of the First Federal Savings and 
Loan Assn. of Omaha. Resented at first 
by the Navy, he’s now spoken of “as 
the most underestimated man_ in 
Washington.” 

Matthews was slapped down hard by 
Truman for his speech urging ‘“‘pre- 
ventive war.” But Matthews, who ia 
no intention of embarrassing the Pres- 
ident, had cleared his speech with De- 
fense Dept. press. The trouble was that 
Defense Dept. press failed to show the 
specch to Steve Early—and: no one 
sensed the clash with Truman’s policies. 
e Think Twice—The Joint Secretaries 
already show signs of playing a big part 
in making major decisions on national 
policy. Johnson will think twice before 
overruling any recommendation that 
the team submits to him—even when he 
doesn't entirely go along with its de- 
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cisions; Pace, the JS chairman, is a 
‘Truman favorite. 

e Twice a Week—JS meets regularly, 
4:30 to 6:30, each Tuesday and Thurs- 
day in Pace’s office. It’s at these in- 
formal, first-name, shirt-sleeve meetings 
that the team finds itself talking more 
and more about things not always of a 
strictly military nature. For instance, 
while one part of its agenda takes up 
psychological warfare, another part in- 
volves price and wage controls. 

e Propaganda—Bigger and sharper teeth 
are one thing JS would lke to see in 
our propaganda macliine. 

This could be the deciding factor on 
whether Mao ‘I'se-tung’s forces enter 
the Korean fighting. 

The board wants to be ready to meet 

a Russian peace offensive with a coun- 
tering worldwide offensive. Otherwise, 
JS_ fears, the pressure at home and 
abroad for an “easy” end to the Korean 
war could be too great. 
e Price Control—lThe JS team figures 
it’s going to have to hit the line hard 
on rapidly rising prices. Since Korea, 
the costs of buying for the military 
have been increasing many times faster 
than civilian prices. ‘There are two 
reasons fr the rapid rise m_ prices of 
military goods 

e The services are bidding against 
cach other in many instances. 

e Manufacturers, not wanting the 
business, are bidding cach other up in 
hopes their competitors will get it. 

First thing JS will do is put an end 
to competitive bidding between the 
services. That happens when, say, Navy 
and Air Force are both trying to 
negotiate contracts to buy radar from 
the same plant. One possible solution: 
activation of some M-Day production 
allocation plans, detailing where each 
of the services can—and can’t—buy. 

e Reluctant—But the biggest pressure 
for higher prices comes from industry, 
reluctant to cut back civilian produc- 
tion. JS thinks the answer hinges on 
whether you can control prices of 
military goods without regulating civilian 
goods--and wages—as well. Right now, 
it thinks the answer is no. 

@ Would-Be Colonels—A lot of would- 
be colonels—big-name civilians looking 
_for reserve commissions—are being, told 
the need is for lieutenants and captains. 
That's the JS’s doing, too. It got tired 
of seeing one service bid off against the 
other two by rank-happy civilians seek- 
ing soft billets. So it agreed to put an 
end to “trafficking in rank.” 

e Effect of Policy—Another job—less 
specific, but equally important: to ad- 
vise Johnson on the probable effects— 
political and sachelasind-ot major 
policy decisions both here and abroad. 
They also report reactions to such de- 
cisions and advise on possible courses 
of action. It’s here that Dickinson 
plays a big part. 
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$5-Billion More Taxes 


Congress has settled on higher rates for individuals and 
corporations, is still divided on plugging tax loopholes. No surplus- 
profits tax until next year. 


The new tax bill is all packaged, 
ready for delivery to ‘Truman, once a 
few loose ends are tidied up. 

House and Senate tax conferees this 
week were putting on the finishing 
touches. ‘Truman will sign it around 
Sept. 15—in time to start collecting 
higher rates from individuals on Oct. 1. 

Corporations won't have to cough up 

more money right away; but they might 
as well begin building up their tax re- 
serves faster. ‘The new schedules, in 
effect, hike corporation taxes as of last 
July. 
e $50-Billion ‘Take—The new law will 
vield about $4.6-billion a year, upping 
the ‘Treasury's total take to around $42- 
billion a year. That is enough to pay 
for increased military expenditures 
until next July. 

Karly next year, another $5-billion or 
so in new taxes—mostly from corpota- 
tions—will be voted. That will just 
about match the peak revenue collected 
during World War = Tl—nearly $50 
billion. 

e Rates—Ihe Senate restores all the 
cuts in individual rates voted since the 
last. war's end. However, the split- 
income provision and the $600-per- 
person exemption—which amounted to 
postwar tax cuts—stav in effect. The 
ceiling on the amount the government 
can take from your income is raised 
from 77% to 87%. 

Net result: a 9% 
your tax bill. 

Starting in the fourth quarter, the 
percentage of income withheld by em- 
ployers rises from the present 15% 
to 18%. 

All told, changes in personal taxes 
are going to cost individuals about $2.5- 
billion a year. 

_ © Computation—Because the new _ rates 
go into effect in the fourth quarter, the 
Senate included two methods of fig- 
uring: 

@ Most people will apply a smaller 
increase to their whole income in 1950. 

e If your taxable year begins after 
Oct. 1, you will apply the full increase. 
e@ Sample—Take a man with a wife and 
two eg camming $15,000, using 
the standard deduction and_ splitting 
his income. He now has to pay a tax of 
$2,348. If his taxable vear began Jan. 1, 
as most do, he will pay $268 more this 
vear—an increase of 11.4%. In a later 
tax vear, the new bill would cost him 
$354—or 15.1%. 
e Corporations—New corporation rates 
wilf bring in an extra $2-billion. The 


to 17 increase in 


old 38% ceiling goes. So does the 
extra-high ‘“‘notch” rate on income 
between $25-thousand and $50-thou- 
sand. 

Under the new bill, corporations will 
pay a normal tax, plus a surtax. The 
normal rate will be 25% on all income. 
A surtax of 20% will apply to income 
above $25-thousand. 

These new rates apply to tax years 
beginning after last June 30. If a 
company's tax year began before June 
30, it can use an alternative normal 
rate of 23% surtax of 19%. 

The Mills plan, to make corporations 
pay taxes early im the year, will start 
gradually in 1951. That vear, they will 
owe 00% of their tax in the first half; 
in 1952, 70%; and so on. 

e Quick Amortization—A solitary note 
of relief: Companies that expand or 
build plants for rearmament are going 
to be permitted to write off certified 
emergency facilitics within a five-year 
period. 

e Loopholes—The Senate and House 
don’t see eve-to-eye on so-called loop- 
holes in the tax law. 

The bill the House passed before 
Korea would have raised $433-million 
by plugging holes. But when the Senate 
raised taxes after Korea, it eased up on 
several points. 

For example, the Senate: 

e Made royalties from oil, gas, and 
mineral rights subject to the low capital- 
gains levy, not to income taxes. 

e Granted a kind of split-income 
provision for family partnerships by 
recognizing as a partner anyone owning 
a capital interest even if that interest 
was an outright gift. 

e Knocked out a House provision 
requiring corporations to withhold 10% 
of dividends for taxes. 

Right now, it’s anvbody’s guess as to 
who will win out in conference. 

The Senate did go along with the 
House in cracking down on “‘collapsible 
corporations,” taxing business incomes 
of educational and charitable trusts, and 
on taxing investment income of in- 
surance companies. 

For days, the Senate flirted with an 
excess-profits tax designed to raise 
another $4-billion a year. Truman 
wasn’t enthusiastic, and the senators 
voted it down. 

Senators agreed to put an excess- 
profits tax into next year’s tax legisla- 
tion. And the levies will be retroactive 
at least to October, 1950—-if not to 
July. 
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Close-up of Allen - Bradley 
control panel mounted in re- 
cess on Sheffield machine base. 


Sheffield PRECISION THREAD GRINDER 


Controlled with Allen-Bradley Sequence Panel 


This precision machine, made by The Sheffield Corporation, 
Dayton, Ohio, produces single and multiple threads up to 60 
threads per inch. It requires a special Allen-Bradley control 
panel, four drum switches, and push button for the complete 
operation of the machine. 





The Allen-Bradley solenoid contactors are not only reliable 
and trouble free... they are precision switching units that are 
a recognized sales asset to any modern machine. Let us send 
you the Allen-Bradley catalog, describing the full line of start- 
ers, limit switches, and push buttons, 


Allen-Bradley Co. Bulletin 709 sole- 


1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. noid contactor with 
double break, silver 
alloy contacts. 


7 
ALLEN-BRADLEY 
SOLENOID MOTORYCONTROL 
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DONT LET 
ROT AND TERMITES 
UNDERMINE YOUR 
PLANT INVESTMENT 


Don’t take chances with rot and termites. 

It always pays to make sure WOLMANIZED 

; Pressure-Treated Lumber is used in struc- 

tures where water, moisture, steam, quick condensation and 
termites ordinarily shorten lumber life. 

WOLMANIZED Pressure-Treated Lumber provides SURE, LAST- 

ING PROTECTION. Preservatives are driven deeply into the 

wood. fibres of WOLMANIZED Lumber under high pressure— 


not just brushed on. 


Stop Costly Damage to Wood Structures 
at These Common Danger Points 


Here are some of the common conditions that call for the use of 
WOLMANIZED Pressure-Treated Lumber: | 
l. Where excessive ground moisture, rain or thaws cause early decay 
failures. 
Where wood is subject to termite attacks. 
Where wood touches concrete or masonry. 
. Where steam and vapor from industrial processes promote wood 
decay. 
Where walls, floors, ceilings are subject to condensation from 
refrigeration. 
Where wood is exposed to moisture in humidified buildings. 


FREE BOOKLET TELLS THE STORY 
Get all the facts. See why WOLMANIZED Pressure- 
Treated Lumber provides sure, lasting protec- 


tion against wood decay and termites. 
Write for ‘THE WOLMANIZED Story” today. 


AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING COMPANY 


General Offices: 1600 McCormick Bidg., Chicago 4, Illinois 
Baltimore, Boston, Jacksonville, Fia., Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 
Portiand, Ore., San Francisco, Washington, D. C. 


For SURE 
protection 


build with... 


BUSINESS BRIEFS 








Inflation signs: Alpha Portland and 
Pennsylvania-Dixie have hiked cement 
rices 10¢ a bbl. in bulk and 12¢ in 
ags. Other northeastern mills should 
follow soon. Western mills boosted 


. their prices 8 1. ...., Pree. tags 


of six TV makers—Crosley, Hallicra 

ters, Olympic, Zenith, Tele-Pone, Air 

King—are up $55. . . . Domestic 

refiners have hiked platinum $13 an 

oz. to $90 in small quantities, $87 bulk. 
e 


Rayon-wool carpets are covering more 
ground all the time (BW —Sep.2’50, 
p56). Mohawk Carpet Mills is now 
making its entire Woolripple line of a 
50%-50% mixture. 


Sears, Roebuck has followed Mont- 
gomery Ward with a string of price cuts 
in its midseason fall catalog (BW —Sep. 
2°50,p28). The reason was the same, 
too—the book was made up five months 
ago. 
e : 

Auto trade talk has it that Willys-Over- 
land has finally picked the man who 
will become its president on a regular 
basis. Chairman Ward Canaday_ has 
been holding the job temporarily, but 
with the appointment of Raymond R. 
Rausch as his executive assistant, the 
word is that Rausch is being groomed 
for the job. He used to be with GF 
and Ford. 


State censorship of TV films is illegal, 
a U.S. circuit court held. Pennsyl- 
vania’s censorship board had ordered 
that TV stations submit films they 
planned to show. The TV. stations 
maintained that regulation is in FCC's 
hands exclusively. The court agreed. 
° 


Synthetic rubber will soon be coming 
out of the government’s $7-million 
plant at Louisville, closed since 1947. 
The plant will be opened and in full 
operation by Jan. 1. Kentucky Syn- 
thetic Rubber Co.—a combination of 10 
synthetic-rubber makers—will run the 
plant. 

2 
Pennsylvania’s Gov. Duff sct up a new 
committee to serve as a State Economic 
Research Council. Its job will be to 
find ways of improving the useful- 
ness and coverage of the state’s sta- 
tistical services. 

° 
Du Pont is set to begin building its 
fourth nylon yarn plant near Kingston, 
N. C. The plant will cover 635 acres 
and will employ 1,200. The company 
is also planning to boost neoprene out- 
put at its Louisville plant. 
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Pan American saves 
$165,000 the First Year... 
with Sperry Engine Analyzer 


LK 





PAN AMERICAN reports that the first year’s operation 
of the Sperry Engine Analyzer* on 14 Constellation Clippers 
resulted in a savings of $165,000, a savings of $11,772 per aircraft. 


Approximately 39% of this savings represented improved 
control of cylinder damage and 61% of it reduction of 
ignition system troubles. The net savings over the original cost 
per aircraft was $5,111 or approximately $100 per week. 





After the first year, Pan American estimates a rise 
in net savings to $9,000 per aircraft. 


FACTS BEHIND THE FIGURES: Savings on this scale 
stress the value of keeping a close check on engine performance 
with the Sperry Analyzer. Its graph-like patterns give the 
flight engineer a continuous visual analysis of each engine 
during flight . . . instantly detect, locate and identify 
the slightest irregularity. Upon landing he hands ground 
crew complete data on parts in need of servicing. 


RESULTS: Maintenance time frequently cut from 
hours to minutes .. . minimum of 


unscheduled component removals . . . 
tighter schedules . . . reduced over-all 


‘ism a nto op FARY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION, GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


CLEVELAND « NEW ORLEANS + LOS ANGELES © SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE « NEW YORK © IN CANADA: THE ONTARIO HUGHES OWENS COMPANY, LIMITED » OTTAWA 

















Rhine 
a good idea, 
put it on 
good paper, 
use 
Fastern’s 


Bond 


Crisp, clean, genuinely 
waiermarked. 

Available in white, 

cream, and 

twelve colors. 


bs 





EASTERN 
CORPORATION 
BANGOR > MAINE 





DEFENSE 





The Powers Truman Got 


Defense Production Act gives him practically complete war 
powers—more than he had asked. What the law does on allocations, 
price and wage control, requisitioning, and defense expansion. 


All business decisions now will 
be influenced—dominated sometimes— 
by Washington’s ideas of how the 
economy should behave. ‘Truman is 
winding up with full war power, under 
the Defense Production Act of 1950. 
He will use the power gradually at first, 
but later controls will spread out and 
engulf more and more of business. 

Price- and wage-control powers under 
the act are scheduled to expire June 30 
of next year. Other controls imposed 
before next June 30 can continue in 
effect until June 30, 1952. But whether 
the expiration dates are allowed to 
stand will depend on conditions. Here 
are the major powers: 


|. Priorities and Allocations 


Producers can be ordered to accept 
defense contracts. ‘They can also be told 
to put these contracts ahead of all 
other business. In other words, ‘Tru- 
man can force conversion to military 
production. 

All materials can be controlled. Both 
defense and essential civilian needs can 
be given first claim on materials and 
facilities. ‘The President not only can 
order cutbacks in) nonmiltary produc- 
tion, but he can, if need be, force a 
shutdown of nonessential production. 

Under allocations provisions, ‘Truman 
can install consumer rationing. 

Inventories can be limited. This 
power will be used to prevent hoarding 
or excessive stocking up. 


Il. Requisitioning 


The President can requisition any 
material. He can also take parts and 
equipment needed for manufacturing, 
servicing, or opcratmg defense needs. 
Iruman, however, must first make a 
finding that the items to be requisi- 
tioned are necessary for defense, that 
the need for them is immediate, and 
that other means of obtaining them 
have been exhausted. Just compensa- 
tion must be paid for requisitioned 
items. 


Ill. Expanding Capacity & Supply 


Che government will guarantee bank 
loans to expand output. This will ap- 


ply to facilities necessary to defense 
and to the development of new sources 
for essential minerals. The loans will 
be handled through the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

Wry ayes purchase contracts can be 
made for metals, minerals, liquid fuels, 
and other defense items. ‘The chief 
purpose is to stimulate marginal pro- 
duction and development of new 
sources. The government may buy at 
above the ait price—pay a subsidy, 
in other words. 

The ermmment can make direct 
federal ms to expand production. 
There is full power to set up a new 
agency to run the program, if ‘Truman 
wishes. 

Up to $2-billion are authorized for 
the expansion program. The ‘Treasury 
can be called on to make $600-million 
available immediately. An additional 
$1.4-billion are authorized to be appro- 
priated by Congress later. 


IV. Price-Wage Stabilization 


Wage and price ‘control can be at- 
tempted on a voluntary basis. ‘The Pres- 
ident has authority to seck industry- 
labor agreements to hold the line, so 
to speak, on prices and wages. And he 
can suspend the antitrust laws to make 
such agreements possible. 

The President has authority to order 
price and wage ceilings. ‘Uhese ceilings 
can cither be on a selective or blanket 
basis. ‘To impose ceilings, ‘Truman has 
only to find that voluntary stabilization 
wouldn’t be adequate, and that prices 
have cither risen or threaten to rise 
unreasonably above the level of Mav 
24-June 24, 1950. ; 


V. Limitations 


Price ceilings and wage ceilings are 
tied together. If the President ordered 
a price ceiling on steel, then he would 
have to order a wage ceiling for steel 
workers. But there could be cases when 
the wage ceiling would be meaningless. 
If, for example, a price ceiling is put 
on a single item produced by the chem- 
ical industry, a wage ceiling would 
have to be placed on al! chemical work- 
ers. However, if the President found that 
rising wages in the chemical industry 
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need more power? 











if) 


” Unless your specs include aluminum power cable, 
you won't get the 


Lowest Bid 


Today there are two conductor metals used in cable. One of them 
—aluminum—costs less, particularly in the larger feeder lines. 


/ 
2 ahd 





Don't let habit buying rob you of this saving. See that your 
specs call for a bid on aluminum. 

For names of manufacturers and copy of “‘Questions and 
Answers about Insulated Aluminum Conductors’’, call your 
nearby Alcoa sales office, or write ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF 
America, 1777) Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


@ 
Uminum Londuetors 


of ALCOA caALUMINUM are made by leading manufacturers 








2H IL RL 


KyiINeS... 


4 Cis 


Montreal, the metropolis of Canada, is the 2nd largest French-speaking city in the 
world. Historically, as stockaded Ville Marie, it was the home of such adventurers as 
La Salle, Joliette, Marquette and Bienville who opened up the U.S. middle west and 
founded New Orleans, Detroit and Duluth. Commercially. it's the world’s largest 
inland seaport and cereal shipper. Industrially, its 4,091 plants have a $1,373,000,000 
yearly output. Recreationally, it offers tourists the old-world charm of London and 
Paris in vivid contrast with modern skyscrapers — which Otis as a citizen of Montreal 
and a builder of skylines has helped to plan since 1902. 


DOWN LIKE A BIRD 


Interested in unusual elevator 
service? The high-dive platforms 
of a Hawaiian swimming pool 
are automatic Otis elevators. 
Guests ride UP. But they come 
DOWN under their own power. 


IT'S OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


When we turn over the keys to 

a new installation, owners and architects 
alike are confident of its successful 
operation. Otis is the only elevator 
manufacturer that designs and 

builds everything — from 

pit to penthouse! 


WHAT ABOUT SERVICE? 


There's an Otis maintenance office, 
equipped with tools, parts and supplies, 
within one hour's drive of 90% of all 
elevator installations in the U. S. 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 





wouldn’t push up the price of that 
single item, he could let the wages go 
on up. 

Price and wage ceilings can’t be set 
below the May 24-June 24 level—or a 
representative period nearest those 
dates in cases where the May 24-June 24 
level was abnormal. 

Farm price ceilings can’t be set be- 
low the parity price—or below the high- | 
est price received by farmers in the 
base period. 

Processors of farm commodities must 
be given a “profitable” ceiling. The 
ceiling price must be high enough to 
permit them to pay producers their 
guaranteed price, plus a generally fair 
and equitable margin of profit. 

Ceilings can’t be set on margin re- 

uirements on any commodity ex- 
change. Neither can they be applied 
to rates or fees for professional services; 
prices or rentals of real property; rates 
charged by public utilities or common 
carriers; insurance rates: prices of news- 
papers, periodicals, books, motion pic- 
tures, and other communications. 

Brand or trade names and grade label- 
ing can’t be eliminated or restricted. 
Standardization of any material is pro- 
hibited unless the President determines 
that such standardization is the only 
practical method for securing effective 
price controls. 

No price control order may force a 
retailer to limit sale of his highest price 
line. 

In establishing a ceiling price, the 
President must give consideration to 
sellers who have future-delivery con- 
tracts. This applics to materials proc- 
essed from raw materials in which sea- 
sonal demands or normal business 
methods require contracts for future 
delivery. 

The President can cxempt any mate- 
tial from ceilings or lift ceilings. But 
he must find that such exemptions will 
stimulate production for the national 
defense, or that such ceilings aren’t 
necessary to stabilize the economy. 


VI. Settlement of Labor Disputes 


The President has no power to order 
settlement of labor-management dis- 
putes. The legislation stipulates that 
disputes policy is to relv on voluntary 
action—negotiation and conciliation—to 
prevent strikes. 

Nothing can be done that is con- 
trary to cither the Fair Labor Standards 
Act (minimum wages, maximum hours) 
or the Taft-Hartley act. 


Vil. Consumer, Housing Credit 


The Federal Reserve Board has full 
power to regulate instalment credit. It 
will specify the size of down pavments 
and the length of the instalment period 
for retail sales of such things as autos, 
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home appliances, furniture, etc. This 
is the old “Regulation W” power. 

The President can raise cash down 
payments and shorten amortization 
periods on housing financed by govern- 
ment-insured mortgages. 


Vill. General Provisions 


Business advisory committees. They 
can be set up to consult with the gov- 
ernment on any control program. 

Small business. The legislation speci- 
fies that it is to be given favored treat- 
ment in all possible ways. But this 
is only a declaration of policy. 

Antitrust laws. The government can 
grant exemptions where necessary. 

Watchdog committee. A group of 
10 members of the House and Senate 
banking committees (five from each) 
will ride herd on use of the powers. 


Who Does What? 


Three departments begin 
setting up agencies with which 
businessmen must deal under 
the new controls act. 


Businessmen across the country this 
week are scribbling new names on their 
“whom to see in Washington’”’ list. 

- With the passage of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, the Depart- 
ments of Interior, Agriculture, and 
Commerce are working out how to ex- 
ercise their vast new powers (page 30) 
—and who’s going to be in charge. 

e Just About All—lThese departments, 
between them, will exercise just about 
all the economic controls—with the ex- 
ception of credit controls to be handled 
by the Federal Reserve Board. On 
aper, these departments would also 
a the authority on wage and price 
ceilings; but the tie-in of wages and 
prices written into the law makes it 
unlikely that ceilings will be fixed until 
Truman is ready to name another OPA. 

Under Truman's executive order, 
Agriculture, Interior, and Commerce 
are claimant agencies serving as spokes- 
men for the needs of some industries. 
But each also becomes the allocation 
agency for certain commodities or serv- 
ices (BW—Aug.26'50,p19). 

e Secretary Brannan is claimant for 
the farmers—and allocator of farm com- 
modities, food, and fiber to all industry. 

e Secretary Chapman is the claim- 
ant for the coal, petroleum, power, and 
minerals industries—and the allocator 
of coal, petroleum products, and power. 

@ Secretary Sawyer has about every- 
thing clse. He's the claimant for the 
manufacturing industries, as well as the 
service, distribution, and transportation 
industries. And he’s the allocator of 
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cus Floor-Cleaning Time 2/ 3! 
| 


Vv 


© Specially designed for build- 
ings with 2,000 to 15,000 
sq. ft. ef fleor space 


@ Applies the cleanser, scrubs, 
rinses, and picks up in 
ONE operation 


© Can be used fer BOTH wet 
and dry work 

® Self-propelied — operator 
merely guides the machine 


@ Can be leased or purchased 
(leasing budgets cleaning 
expense) 


Now the labor-saving advantages of 
combi hine-scrubbing are avail- 
able to small as well as larger buildings. 
With the new 418P Finnell Scrubber-Vac, small- 
area buildings can clean their floors in approxi- 
mately one-third the time required with a con- 
ventional 15 or 18-inch polisher-scrubber using 
separate equipment for pickup. A Finnell 
Scrubber -Vac speeds cleaning by handling four 
operations in one! It applies the cleanser, scrubs, 
rinses, and picks up (damp-dries the fluor) —all 
in a single-operation. 


. 
fion 








The new 418P Scrubber-Vuc haniles the dry 
work (polishing, et cetera) as well as the scrub- 
bing. Embodies all the refi ts of Finnell’s 
larger combination machines. Has 18-inch brush 
ring. The vacuum performs quietly. 





FREE DEMONSTRATION ON YOUR OWN FLOORS! 
See what you would save with a Finnell Scrubber-Vac. Finnell makes several 
models and sizes. For demonstration, consultation, or literature, phone or write 
nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3809 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 
Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. 


ee 


‘ 


"BRANCHES 


QUIPMENT 
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Is limited working capital 


to your business? 


F you need additional working capital 
1. speed tulfillment of Government 
requirements, or for other sound business 
reasons, Commercial Credit can fill your 
need. 

Our plan gives you all the advantages 


‘ 


of other methods of raising Capital... 


without the disadvantages. We are 
not interested in becoming a partner in 
your business, nor will we buy stock, 
debentures or other capital issues. You 
retain complete control over ownership, 


Usually all 
can be completed and the 


management and profits. 
arrangements 
funds you need made available within 


a few davs after our initial discussion. 


Here's a quick, 
practical way to 
Finance Increased 
Production Demands 


There are no preliminary fees, com- 
use our money only 
. there are no fixed 


missions, etc. You 
when you need it .. 
interest charges or dividends to pay 
when your need for money is down. You 
will find our one charge well in line with 
the value of the extra funds. And this 
one cost (unlike dividends) is a tax 
deductible business expense, 

If your business can use more money to 
make more money, write, wire or phone 
the nearest Commercial Credit Corpora- 
tion office listed below. Just say, “Send 
me complete information about the Com- 
tn Busi- 


mercial Credit Plan referred to 


ness Week.” 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 © New York 17 © Chicago 6 


los Angeles 14 ® 


Son Francisco6.. . 


and more than 300 other financing offices 


in principol cities of the United States and Canado. 


ete laalate CREDIT 
CONPANY 


i Surpius Ove 
BALTIMORE 


$100,000 000 


er 


2, M0 





everything not under Interior and 
Agriculture. 


|. Commerce 


Sawyer set about organizing his De- 
fense Production Administration well 
before Congress approved the controls 
bill. He picked William Henry Harn- 
son, president of International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., as top man— 
Administrator of the Defense Produc- 
tion Authority. Harrison has three of 
his own men on the fifth floor of the 
Commerce Building. Already on the 
job are: 

e Manly Fleischmann of Buffalo, 
the general counsel. He was with OPA 
and has been a consultant to Hoffman’s 
ECA. 

e Howard Chase, of General 
Foods, who is handling public relations. 

e H. George Wilde, New England 
banker, the first Harrison assistant to 
arrive. 

e Two Divisions—There will be two 
main divisions in Commerce: 

The Office of Requirements will bal- 
ance the demand for critical materials 
against supply, split up the available 
supply among different types of use. 

The Office of Industry Operation will 
be the claimant for industries—and will 
parcel out allocations. 

There will be industry divisions for 

each critical material—steel, chemicals, 
nonferrous, rubber, lumber, leather, 
machinery, and the like. Industry ad- 
visory committees will be set up. where 
they don’t already exist. Sawyer’s Busi- 
ness Advisory Council—of which Harri- 
son has been a member—will be a 
sounding board on over-all policy. 
e The Staff—At the outset, it’s expected 
that the agency—except at the top—will 
be staffed from Sawyer’s Office of In- 
dustry and Commerce, under veteran 
Commerce official H. B. McCoy. ‘Thus 
Harrison will start with a skeleton staff 
of about 200. It will grow fast. 

Industry men will be brought in, but 

there’s little doubt that Commerce's 
own industry specialists will hold key 
posts. ‘ 
e Interagency—Sawver would like to set 
up an interagency requirements com- 
mittee with Harrison as chairman. This 
would bring together all the allocators 
from Interior, Commerce, and Agricul- 
ture to iron out difficulties. But up in 
this area, the organization charts aren't 
filled out. 


ll. Interior 


Interior's control authority has 
stirred up more business opposition 
than Agriculture's .or Commerce's. 
Reason: Interior’s aggressive promotion 
of public power has gencrated a bitter- 
end feud with the private power com- 
panies Private utility opposition was 
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relabetaste 


THEAINEST VARIABLE SPEED DRIVE MADE 


THE ONLY DRIVE 
Leading makers of machines know they can sell their prod- 
ucts more competitively ... with greater confidence ... when THAT WILL KEEP 
Graham Variable Speed Drives are incorporated inthe design. YOUR MACHINE 


Graham Variable Speed Drives offer every feature you - 
want. “On the mark” speed held over a range from top to Mz. Mt 
zero and reverse. Extreme compactness to permit maximum Off 1 He c=] Z K 
design flexibility. Low sound level. Controls to suit every need. AT ANY SPEED 


Let us work with your design engineers to bring the finest 


in speed control to your machines. Your inquiry will receive FROM TOP TO ZERO 
prompt attention. 


/ 
DER 


GRAHAM DRIVES ARE 
STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
ON LEADING MACHINES 
IN EVERY FIELD 


SIZES UP TO 3 HP. 


Mail the 


GRAHAM TRANSMISSIONS, INC. 
Dept. BW., 3754 N. Holton St., Milwevkee 12, Wis. 


Gentlemen: Please send your latest catalog on Graham 
Variable Speed Drives. 











*Sacire’ Bleu’, exckaimed LaSalle 


/ far-seeing business management 
it is apparent that the next half 
century will see the Southwest emerge 
as the greatest industrial area in the 
United States. Vast natural resources, 
assured low-cost power, temperate 
climate, and centrally located for low- 
cost distribution, this area offers manage- 

ment the geographical area ideal. 
Brown & Root offers you experienced counsel, 
backed by more than thirty years of successful 
engineering and construction in the great Southwest. 
Their “know-how” may result in faster, more 
economical completicn of your proposed project. 
A request from you will put Brown & Root 
planct-planning experts at your disposal. 


BROWN " ROOT. bag 


P. oO. ° HOUSTON 
CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 


@ BROWN ENGINEERING CORP, 
@ BROWN & ROOT MARINE OPERATORS INC 


Associate Compomes — 





responsible for Chapman's decision to’ 
put an industry man in charge of In- 
terior’s new authority. Ralph K. Davies, 
president of the American Independent 
Oil Co. and wartime top man in Harold 
Ickes’ Petroleum Administration for 
War, has been offered the job, accord- 
ing to the Washington grapevine. 
e Council—An Electric Power Advisory 
Council will be organized, similar to 
committees already working in minerals 
and bituminous coal. This new council 
will consist of from 60 to 75 operating 
heads of utility companies and only 
two representatives of public power. 
Interior’s new agency will be staffed 
partly with industry pcople—but will 
draw heavily on existing bureaus. 
@ PAW Successor—The Oil and Gas 
Division, headed by Hugh A. Stewart, 
is a direct descendant of World War 
II’s Petroleum Administration for War. 
Through its industry advisory commit- 
tee—the National Petroleum Council— 
Interior and the oil industry have been 
working on shortages and military pe- 


‘troleum problems for several vears. 


Bureau of Mines, under Dr. James FE. 
Boyd, is loaded with experts in mining, 
minerals, and coal—experts who have 
the confidence of their industry. Plans 
are afoot for using some of the new in- 
dustry-expansion money to step up 
domestic supplies of copper, man- 
ganese, and a critical metals. 


lll. Agriculture 


Agriculture will have an easier time 
than Interior or Commerce. 

For one thing, it will have less to do. 
For another, Agriculture’s peacetime 
“action programs’’—price support, con- 
servation, etc.—have set up a staff big 
and experienced enough be any task. 

Of course, if rationing and price con- 
trol come along, a new agency will be 
created. But that seems a long way off. 
e Big Agency—Brannan has turned con- 
trols over to his Production & Market- 
ing Administration, which is the agency 
that reaches into every farm county and 
buys all surplus farm commodities 
under the price support law. PMA has 
2,000 full-time employees. 

Actually, PMA is the direct descend- 

ant of World War II's War Food Ad- 
ministration. But now, Ralph Trigg, 
PMA Administrator, is mainly keeping 
tabs on supply vs. war requirements just 
to see what the pinches might be. So 
far—except for wool—there’s none. 
e Claimant—Trigg has handed controls 
over to his Price Support and Foreign 
Supply Branch, headed by L. B. Taylor. 
Taylor will handle farmers’ needs for 
machinery, fertilizer, and other require- 
ments—the “claimant” side of the 
operation. 

Taylor’s assistant, F. Marion Rhedes, 
will head up the food supply and allo- 
cation part of the job. 
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aig. Vae 


out of (0... 


When shoppers are ready to buy, 9 out of 10 go direct to 
the ‘yellow pages’ of the telephone directory for where- 


to-buy-it information. 

That’s why it’s sound strategy to support the sale of your 
products with Trade Mark Service... at the community 
level. Your trade-mark or brand name can be displayed over 
a list of your dealers in the ‘yellow pages’ in 32,000,000 
directories all over the country... or in those covering 
specific local markets. 

aie NS GUIDE Trade Mark Service will help your dealers chalk up more 
Americas © yeARS sales... cut down on substitution. Use it to localize 
For oveR your national advertising. 


For further information, call your local telephone business office or see the latest issue of Standard Rate and Data. 





1951 KAISER Takes 
SPEED NUT Route 


When the sleek, new Kaiser for 1951 was taking 
shape on designers’ drawing boards, an im- 
portant economy and performance decision was 
made. On the basis of previous experience, it was 
agreed that maximum use should be made of 
SPEED NUTS for vital fastening functions. 
From bumper to bumper of the new car, K-F 
engineers made tke most of the cost-saving, 
product-improving assembly advantages of 
SPEED NUTS. Result... there are 269 of these 
lightning-fast, self-locking fasteners used for 
various attachments on all Kaiser models. 








Kaiser-Frazer’s reasons for specifying SPEED 
NUT brand fasteners can be yours: they're the 
most economical and effective fasteners ever de- 
veloped. Let us prove it with a comprehensive 
Fastening Analysis of your product. Meanwhile— 
get your copy of “Savings Stories”, a book-full of 
cost-saving fastening ideas. 

Ask your Tinnerman representative for a copy, 
or write: TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC., 
Cleveland, Ohio. In Canada: Dominion Fasteners 
Ltd., Hamilton. In England: Simmons Aeroces- 
sories, Ltd., Treforest, Wales. 











PRODUCTION 


Liquid Metals: 


1948 
Output 


How much can we make? 


How much do they cost? 


1948 
Price 


Potential 
Output 





623,456 tons 
5,970 tons 

Net available 
3,888 tons 

1 tb. fest.) 

. 200 tb. 

$200 Ib. fest.) 
8.5 tb. 

406,684 tons 
Not available 
10,003 tens 

547 tons 

25 tons 2,000-4,000 tons 

100 grams (es?.) 
20,000 tons lest.) 
50 tons 2,000-4,000 tens 

7.5 tons 

J 6 tons 
787,764 tens 


Lithium 
Magnesium 
Mercury 
Potassium 
Rubidium 
Sodium 
€.At P. 4. 
Thallium 
Tin 

Zine 





Alloy 


Source: Liquid-Metals Handbook 


650,000 tons 
9,000 tons. 
1000tens = $2. a bh. 
4,390 tens $2.4 bb. 

lten $4a gram 

20 tens $2.50 a gram 

Not available $180 a Ib. 
6.25 tons $27 a tb. 
450,000 tons 12¢ o bb. 
100 tens $15 o lb. 

123,000 tens 920% ¢ a bb. 
1,140 tens: $1.18 @ bb, 

$2.50 « tb. 

1 ton $4.50 a gram 

Not available 16¢ @ Ib, 

$2 a ib. 

1Stons lest.) $15 ath. 


Negligible 99'%¢ a Ib. 
850,000 tons 99¢ a lb. 


© susiess ween 


Money in Metals That Flow 


New AEC-Navy report outlines uses and properties of fluid 
metals. Once special equipment for handling them is developed, 
they could become cost cutters and production boosters. 


This week, industry was handed the 
results of the most extensive research 
ever done in the field of liquid and 
vaporized metals. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Navy came out with a 
report that may show the way for a 
whole range of new uses for these ma- 
terials. ‘The report is titled Liquid- 
Metals Handbook. It’s available for 
$1.25 from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mercury in vapor form has been used 
for years in mercury boilers because it 
is an efficient heat-transfer agent. But 
mercury isn’t the only metal that can 
be used for heat transfer. Aluminum, 
antimony, bismuth, cadmium, lithium, 
magnesium, and sodium are some of 
the others that AEC has been working 
with. 
© Properties—Thesc metals have rela- 
tively low melting points (from room 
temperature to a few hundred degrees) 
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but except for mercury, they all have 
very high boiling points. AEC has been 
using them in some of its new reactors. 
These reactors are operated at very 
high temperatures, and liquid metals 
are used to carry off the heat and use 
it elsewhere as a power source. 

Right now, most heat-transfer opera- 
tions use steam. But where you are 
working with high temperatures, steam 
gets to be complicated and dangerous. 
That’s because in order to get it hotter, 
you have to boost the pressure. High- 
pressure steam requires high-pressure 
equipment which is expensive. And 
wea you're using very high pressures, 
every valve and joint becomes a_ po- 
tential bomb. 

e Low Pressure—That’s why you some- 
times might be better off with liquid 
metal. You can raise the temperature 
of the heat-transfer agent without hav- 
ing to use high pressures. And even if 
you use temperatures above the boiling 


Weel. 
38% ¢ a lb. 





fel] 


The 
and a button pressed. The machine 
sorts and stacks them in individual 


of Vaeffield 


corporation 


Dayton ! hia USA 








It’s where YOU live that counts with us! 
12 Strategically Placed Local Plants to Serve You 


Lower Freight Costs . . . Faster Service 
Quick, economical delivery from factories nenmanreney 
near you, uniformity of production at all plants, world- 
wide reputation for product performance and depend- 
ability . . . these are Globe-Union advantages that help 
make your selling job easier. 


GLOBE-UNION, 


BATTERIES 


! Custom built for 
mass distribution 





GLOBE-UNION INC. 
BATTERIES © SPARK PLUGS © RADIO PARTS © ROLLER SKATES 
Foctories o& 
Milwavkee, Wis. © Ationta, Go. @ Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dotias, Texos @ Los Angeles, Calif. © Medford, Mass. Sp rc} 
Memphis, Tenn. © Mineral Ridge, Ohio © Oregon City, Ore. uy T. Ss EC OND STA rTl N 


Philodeiphic, Po. @ Emporio, Kan. © Reidsville, N. C. 





point of the metal, the vapor pressure 
you have to maintain is far lower than 
it would be with steam. 

Up to now, mercury boilers, sodium- 
cooled engine valves, and molten metal 
baths for heat-treating have been the 
main applications of fluid metals. But 
with data from the AEC-Navy study, 
industry may do a lot with them. 

Here are just a few of the develop- 
ments you can expect to see once ve: 
ment and materials supply problems 
are solved: 

© Recovery of metals. Some metal 
recovery processes now in use vaporize 
the metal under low pressure, then 
condense it. What it amounts to is a 
distillation process. The condenser is 
cooled by water or air, and the result 
is metal that’s fairly pure. 

But it generally isn’t as pure as it 
could be because it’s almost impossible 
to get complete control of the tempera- 
ture of the cooling agent. Since it is a 
distillation process, the best way to get 
the purest possible metal is to cool the 
vapor at precisely the right time and 
temperature. 

If a liquid metal cooling agent were 
used, increased control of cooling tem- 
peratures would result in much purer 
metal. A_ series of condensing steps 
could be used, with carefully controlled 
cooling temperatures at each stage. 

e Control of mold and die tem- 
peratures. Liquid metals could be cir- 
culated through molds to maintain 
them at proper temperatures. In certain 
molding operations where a series of 
temperature changes is required—such 
as glass-container making—liquid metal 
would cut waste, permit the use of thin- 
ner mold sections, and simplify control. 

Die-casting machines operate at dif- 
ferent temperatures for different metals. 
‘Temperatures are controlled by multiple 
streams of water and variation of op- 
crating speeds of the machine. During 
shutdown periods, temperature is main- 
tained with gas. 

These present methods give very little 
accurate contro] over temperature, but 
if liquid metal were circulated through 
the dics, experts figure the control it 
would give would result in uniform and 
accurate castings and longer die life. 

© Reheating steam. Superheated 
steam which has been put through a 
high-pressure turbine is usually _ re- 
heated, then sent through a low pres- 
sure turbine. This is done by carrying 
the steam—at pressures from 300 psi. 
to 500 psi.—back from the turbine room 
to the fois, through reheat coils, and 
then back to the low-pressure turbine. 

A more efficient way to do the job 
might be with liquid metal. The steam 
could be reheated in a heat exchanger 
placed between the two turbines. Heat 
would be carried from the boiler by 
liquid metal. By cutting down the dis- 
tance the steam would have to travel, 
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xxx TOO PRECIOUS TO WASTE! « «+ 


HERE’S WHAT THE 
RAILROADS ARE DOING! 


The railroads have moved rapidly to provide the nation 
with the transportation it needs. They are ordering tens 
of thousands of new freight cars for early delivery and 
will continue to acquire cars to bring ownership up 
to 1,850,000. They are stepping up their car repair and 
rebuilding program to put additional thousands of cars 
at your service. In addition, the railroads have pledged 
themselves to secure the utmost efficiency in the use 
of cars. This is being achieved by — 

@ speeding up road haul and terminal movements 

@ heavier and faster loading and unloading of 

company material 
@ better handling of cars 
@ prompt embargoes to avoid congestion 


The needs of national defense, coming at a time of peak 
industrial production, have made freight car space a 
precious commodity .. . too precious to waste! 


Freight cars are in the hands of shippers and receivers 
of freight about half the time — in the hands of the 
railroads the other half. Anything that either shippers 
or the railroads can do to speed up the movement of 
freight cars and reduce the time they are not in use will 
make more cars available for the movement of the 
nation’s traffic. 


HERE’S WHAT 
SHIPPERS CAN DO! 


Shippers can help immeasurably by — 
® loading and unloading cars quickly 
® furnishing billing promptly 
@ loading cars as heavily as commercial requirements 
permit 
@ unloading cars completely, including bracing 
and blocking 
Shippers and railroads working together have licked big 
jobs before—and, with the same sort of teamwork, 
they will do it again. 
w 
~ — Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR 


Every Monday evening on NBC 


«xx Association of American Railroads ««« 
WASHINGTON 6,D.C. 

















2"° Printing! 


70,000 Now in use! 


Get Yours Today: 
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WILL make your 
reports more 


accurate... 


WILL get reports 
to your desk 


faster... 


WILL help cut 
record-keeping 


costs 


100 pages packed with color illustrations 
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cord-keeping forms, binders and ace 


cessory items... fully indexed...invatuable 


to every department in your business. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
MOLYOKE, MASS. 81 
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you would also cut down the pressure 
oss, so power output would be greater. 
Smaller pipes could be used, and heat 
transfer would be more efficient, too. 
en Problems—There’s a big 
catch, of course: This kind of setup 
would require a lot of special equip- 
ment. You would have to have a sec- 
ondary liquid-metal circulation system, 
and that would mean plenty of special 
pumps and valves. That's a_ typical 
cquipment problem that would have to 
be solved before liquid meta! could be 
widely used as a heat-transfer agent. 
There are plenty of other possible 
uses for liquid metal. They include 
preheating blast-furnace air, cooling 
rotating equipment, cooling jet-turbine 
blades by sealing liquid metal into 
them, distilling tars, and high-boiling 
aromatics, and plenty of others. 
¢ First Trials—Sun Oil Co. began using 


mercury vapors for distillation of crude 


Liquid Metals: The 


oil. Sun now has six of these plants. 

Liquid sodium has been used to 
cool engine valves since 1932. A bit 
of sodium is sealed into the valve stem, 
and as it splashes around, it carries the 
heat away from the valve head, down 
the stem, and out through the valve 
guides. 

During the war, Doehler-Jarvis Corp. 
used cores into which sodium had been 
sealed for magnesium casting. This 
is said to have boosted the life of the 
cores and increased the operating speed 
of the casting machine. - 
¢ Experimental—But except for these 
few applications—and they are largely 
experimental—no large-scale use of 
liquid metal has been attempted. That’s 
partly because not too much was known 
until now about the properties of these 
metals and party because little equip- 
ment for handling them has been devel- 
oped so far. 


malate] ole mele) oye) i[-15 


According to the Liquid-Metals Handbook, 33 companies in this country 


produce the 19 metals suitable for liquefied use. 


ALUMINUM 
Aluminum Co. of America 
Reynolds Metals Co. 


Permanente Metals Co. 


ANTIMONY 

Texas Mining & Smelting Div. (National 
Lead Co.) 

Harshaw Chemical Co. 

BISMUTH 
American Smelting & Refining Co, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
U.S. Smelting, Refining & Mining Co, 
Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp. 


CADMIUM 
American Smelting & Refining Co 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining & Concen- 

trating (Co. 
Sullivan Mining Co 
St. Joseph Lead Co 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
National Zine Co., Inc 
Eagle-Picher Mining & Smelting Co. 
CESIUM 

Maywood Chemical Works 


Fairmount Chemical Co 
De Rewal International Rare Metals Co. 


GALLIUM 
Eagle-Picher Lead Co 
Nluminum Co. of America 


GERMANIUM 
Eagle-Picher Lead Co 


INDIUM 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co 
American Simelting & Refining Co. 
National Zinc Co., Inc 
American Steel & Wire Co 


LEAD 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 
Bunker Hill Smelter, Bunker Hill & Sulli- 
van Mining & Concentrating Co. 


Eagle-Picher Lead Co. 

National Lead Co. 

St. Joseph Lead Co. 

U.S. Smelting, Refining & Mining Co. 


LITHIUM 
Maywood Chemical Works 
Metallov Corp. 


MAGNESIUM 
Dow Chemical Co. 


MERCURY 
Sonoma Quicksilver Mines, Inc. 
Cordero Mining Co. 
Bonanza Mines, Inc. 


POTASSIUM 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 


RUBIDIUM 
Fairmount Chemical Co. 
De Rewal International Rare Metals Co, 


SODIUM 
Ethyl Corp. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
National Distillers Products Corp. 


SODIUM-POTASSIUM ALLOY 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 


THALLIUM 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 
TIN 
Vulcan Detinning Co. 
Metal & Thermit Corp. 


ZINC 
St. Joseph Lead Co. 
Amencan Zinc Co. 
National Zinc Co., Inc. 
Eagle-Picher Mining & Smelting Co. 
New Jersey Zine Co. 
American Smelting & Refining Co 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co 
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(Advertisement) 


WHAT'S DOING IN DALLAS 


Dallas Has What Industry Seeks 


Business heads, management men find that Dallas occupies an 
important, strategic place in the nation’s present-day economic 
pattern. Biggest opportunities lie just ahead. 





THINK OF DALLA 

... and you think of beautiful girls. Looking at 
you is dark-eyed, winsome, 18-year-old Capt. 
Judy Basden of Dallas. Her title is that of the 
leader of the Rangerettes of Kilgore (Texas) 
Junior College, a spectacular all-girl drill team 
reminiscent of Radio City’s Rockettes. Judy led 
the Rangerettes last month at the All-Star foot- 
ball game in Chicago. The Rangerettes will per- 
form next New Year's Day in Dallas’ Cotton 
Bowl (see below). 


COTTON BOWL 
(Thumbnail sketch of a Dallas institution) 
By Julian Stag 

“Nothing in Dallas,” said the late G. B. 
Dealey, “was ever built big enough.” 

The Cotton Bowl is a case in point. 
When it was built in 1930, with about 
45,000 seats, skeptics said it’d never be 
filled. 

This year, a New Year’s Day crowd of 
75,349 spectators paid a gate of $359,000 
to watch the Cotton Bow! football classic. 
That was more than it cost to build the 
original stadium. 

The present structure (the name in- 
dicates that Dallas is a world cotton market) 
has more seats than Yankee Stadium. It 
was enlarged in 1948, and again last year. 

The Bowl is in Fair Park, 10 minutes 
from downtown Dallas. The State Fair of 
Texas operates it, and Southwest Con- 
ference universities rent it for their games. 
S.M.U. plays Georgia Tech in the Bowl 
Sept. 23. An all-time attendance record for 
a football stadium on one day will likely 
be set Oct. 14, when two major games will 
be played in the Cotton Bowl (Texas U.- 
Okla. U., 2 p.m., S. M. U. - Okla. A. & M., 
8 p.m.), with between 125,000 and 
150,000 total expected. 

Last April, a crowd of 54,000 saw the 
Dallas team of the Texas League open the 
local baseball season, the second-largest 
audience ever at a minor league game. 
« Next month (Oct. 17), during the State 
Fair in Dallas (biggest of all state fairs), 
Frank Sinatra will croon under the moon 
in the Cotton Bowl as an extra attraction. 





We are now proceeding with plans for 
installing a plant in. the Southwest in 
order that we may properly serve our 
trade in that territory. The demands for 
service and the increasing costs of trans- 
portation are such that we, operating on 
a national basis, must place ourselves in 
a position to adequately serve all terri- 
tories, — E. V. Johnson, president, United 
States Envelope Co.. Springfield, Mass., 
in his last annual report. Plant is now 
under construction in Dallas. 


This is the boomingest of all the regions 
over the past decade —- BUSINESS WEEK, 
Nov. 26, 1949, describing the “Dallas 
Region” (Eleventh Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict) on resumption of the famed BusI- 
NESS WEEK Regional Income Indexes. 


@ September days are becoming crisp, and 
business-building decisions for °50-’51 are 
in the making. The times call for plans 
and action. 

One city is receiving more than usual 
attention from management men and bus- 
iness leaders who think in terms of national 
scope. This city is Dallas. 

These are the keystone factors: 

1. The Dallas Southwest .is the rich, 
populous, coming region, the big, beckon- 
ing market. 

2. Decentralization, or dispersion, points 
to Dallas as the strategic choice for in- 


dustry. 


= Today more than ever before Dallas is a 
focal-type of city in 1950 U. S. 

For example: Dresser Industries, Inc., is 
roughly a $38,000,000 group with more 
than $80,000,000 sales, its plants scattered 
through New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Arkansas, Texas, and California. It 
serves the booming oil and gas industry 
with equipment. 

H. N. Mallon, president of Dresser, ad- 
dressed the Dallas Advertising League Aug. 
4, on “Why We Chose Dallas.” 

Among many other desirable aspects of 
Dallas, Mr. Mallon pointed up this sig- 
nificant one: “We found that Dallas is 
located at the crossroads.” 

Dresser, formerly in Cleveland, moved 
into its new headquarters in Dallas in June. 


w Because Dallas commands the Southwest 
as a hill commands a city, the best way to 
describe this vast, sunny regional market is 
as the Dallas Southwest. That is how the 
nationally operating companies flocking 
into Dallas in the postwar parade regard it. 
In BUSINESS WEEK'S accepted Regional 
Income Indexes, the Dallas Region has 
been one of the leading regions month after 
month in income percentage growth. 


On July 29, BW reported for the Dallas 
Region (303.2 per cent over 1941): “In- 


come continued its steady advance in June; 
the level is now triple 1941's. Industrial 
growth is still the dominant factor . . .” 


8 Growth is indeed the word in this op- 
timistic Texas of big money, big ideas, and, 
of course, big hats! 

New preliminary census figures suggest 
what's doing: Metropolitan Dallas now has 
612,318 population, up 53.6 per cent; 
the Dallas-Fort Worth area, virtually one 
metropolitan area, now has nearly 1,000,000 
people; within 100 mi. radius of Dallas, 
2,058.394 population; within 300 mi., 
10,253,036. 

The Dallas Southwest, a 7-state in- 
tegrated market, represents 18,346,516 cus- 
tomers with $18,331,377,000 in buying 
power (Sales Management estimate). 


@ Here’s a salient statistic: Wholesale dollar 
volume makes Dallas the No. 1 city in the 
South as a wholesale center, with more 
than $2 billions in sales in 1948. This is a 
358 per cent gain over 1939 (Census of 
Business, U. S. Dept. of Commerce). 

More and more business organizations 
are realizing the necessity of serving the 
Dallas Southwest market from within — for 
competitive advantage, speed, service needs, 
and cost-saving. 

Recently, the Mid-Continent Industrial 
Council issued a brochure, “America’s 
Arsenal Belongs Inland . . .” The Korean 
war has given new, serious meaning to the 
argument for dispersion of industry. The 
postwar migration of Chance Vought Air- 
craft to Dallas is instructive in this regard. 


@ Cities, like people, have personalities. 
Dallas has a business personality. Consider 
the newspapers: Both the Dallas Morning 
News and the Dallas Times Herald main- 
tain business editors and staffs, giving out- 
standing coverage to news of business. 

In Dallas, in a wide-awake atmosphere 
of cosmopolitanism and snap, the East 
meets the West, and North and South 
merge. 





DALLAS BRIEF 


Texas Bank & Trust Company of Dallas 
is now the largest state-chartered bank in 
Texas (total resources June 30, $34,003,829). 





Industrial Properties Corp. 


paid for this advertisement for the Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce in the interest of Dallas development. 


It is the ninth of a monthly series to ke you 
posted on Dallas, the city of opportunity in the 
Southwest. Would you like copies of this advertise- 
ment, others in the series, or other information? 
Address: 


Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
Dept. B — Dallas 2, Texas 











For an air conditioning 
system thats... 


"ELECTRICALLY RIGHT" 


MOTORS 
tts 
CONTROL 





We did—for the new system on 
our main floor. Been running 
perfectly since the day it started 
—and not a single penny for 
repairs! 
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tion G-E motors and control to your air- 
conditioning contractor, architect, or: 
consulting engineer. Apparatus Dept., 
General Electric Co., Schenectady $, N.Y. 
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MUD AND MORE MUD: 


To oil-well drillers, it’s a vital commodity. Mud lubricates 


drill bits, cleans and seals the well hole. Generally, supplies come from the well shaft. 


USEFUL STUFF when it’s right, the mud can’t be too thick or too thin. Variations 
from the proper mixture could halt drilling or even result in wrecked equipment. 


$10-Million a Year for Mud 


Mud is a $10-million-a-year business 
in the petroleum industry. On almost 
every new hole they sink, drillers pump 
mud into the casing. 

For the petroleum engineer, mud 
does many things. It cools and lubri- 
cates the drilling bit: it flushes rock cut- 
tings from the bottom and carries them 
to the surface; it plasters the sides of 
a hole; and it withstands gas pressures 
that could wreck the ng. 

lo do all this, a mud mix has to be 
pretty versatile. It must gel enough 
to hold cuttings in suspension when 
dniling stops. But it must become fluid 
again when drilling resumes. It must 
have body to resist pressure, but be 
hight enough to pump readily. It must 
form a plaster-like coating on the hole’s 


walls, but only a thin coating. ‘Too 


thick a layer could cause the drill to 
stick. 

Drillers get these qualities by throw- 
ing almost everything but the kitchen 
sink into the mix. For instance cotton- 
seed hulls, fish scales, or bect pulp are 
mixed with mud to help seal porous 
rock formations. That helps prevent ex- 
cessive mud loss, which can be costly 
(last year’s bill for mud materials was 
about 25¢ a drilled foot). 

Ordinarily, drillers when they sink a 
well strike enough shales and clay to 
provide their own mud supply. Where 
natural muds aren’t to be had, though, 
they have to buy a packaged product in 
powdered form. They add water (or 
sometimes oil), certain chemicals, and 
whatever binder is required. All this 
averages about 3% of the well’s cost. 
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MIXING THE MIX is a precision job. With a mobile lab, an engineer keeps close 
check to be sure the mud formula is O.K. Samples identify formations at various depths. 


oat eae Shae i =" 
CHEMICALS HELP make the mix. As drilling conditions vary with drilling levels, formu- 
las are changed to accommodate them. But the same mud’s used over and over again. 
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3" Capacity 
Model 87 


66° Weighs only 12 Lbs. 
For Right or Left Sawing 
Bevel-Depth Shoe $7.50 


Cuts Everything from 
Wood fo Steel 


A standout for price, power, perform- 
ance, quality and easy handling, this 
new, light-weight 8-1/2” MallSaw has 
a capacity of 3” on straight cuts. With 
Bevel-Depth Shoe attached it will make 
straight cuts from 11/16” to 3”; and 45- 
degree bevel cuts 5/16” to 1-7/8”. 


Choice of right or left combination 
blade, 115V or 220V AC-DC motor. 
Blades are available for dadoing; groov- 
ing tile, transite, concrete and cutting 
light gauge metals. Other models with 
2" to 4-1/2" capacity. 


32 Factory-Owned Service Stations from 
Coast to Coast provide quick, depend- 
able repair service. Over 1000 Mall 
Tools for a million jobs. A Dealer in 
any town can supply you. 30 years ex- 
— manufacturing portable power 
tools, 


See your Mall Dealer today and write for FREE 
52-page booklet “Mall Portable Power Tools’. 


MALL TOOL COMPANY 


77685 Chicago Avenve * Chicégo 19 Hlinors 





“Tt was a fireproof building...I was insured... 
then it happened! A match in a waste basket 
...a careless cigarette...who knows? 


“Tt was over in a matter of minutes. But when 
I opened the safe—there were my accounts 
receivable, inventory records, contracts, the 
life-blood of my business, in ashes! And 
without those vital records I could not collect 
fully on my insurance because I could not 


”? 


establish proof of my loss! 


Statistics prove that out of every 100 firms that 
lose their records by fire, 43 never reopen. 


If your present safe does not carry the label 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
it cannot be trusted to give adequate 
protection. Many fireproof buildings 
have been completely gutted—vital 
papers reduced to ashes in seconds! 
Why take chances? Give your business 
the protection it needs with a Mosler 
Record Safe certified by the r 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
against the hazards of fire, 

impact and explosion. 

Send the coupon today - 

now —for complete details. 


Fe Mosler 
Safe ¢. 


Since 1848 





Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World 


Offices in principal cities + Dealers throughout the country 
Builders of the U.S. Gold Storage Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky. 


r 
{ THE MOSLER SAFE CO., Dept. 29 

j 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 

1 Please send me 

' The free booklet,“What You Should Know 
! About Safes." 

The name of my nearest Mosler Dealer. 

i] Name 

' . 

l Firm 

: Address 

S. Cie... 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 








Sulphuric acid is made by a new process 
of American Cyanamid’s Chemical 
Construction Corp. It eliminates seven 
conventional processing steps at a saving 
of up to 25% in equipment. 

@ 


A license for rainmakers may be a must 
in the future, according to Dr. Bernard 
Vonnegut, a General Electric weather 
scientist. Amateur cloud seeders are 
apt to upset qualified rainmaking oper- 
ations. So state or governmental control 
may be in the offing. 


e 
Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has a 
patented development that uses a mix- 
ture of dry lubricant and powdered iron 
for magnetic clutches (BW—June3’50, 
pt+). A dry mixture simplifies the 
sealing of a clutch against leakage. 

° 


100-million frames per sec. is the speed 
of a camera developed by Army’s Ord- 
nance Dept. at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Md. It’s used to record shock 
and detonation waves in the study of 
explosives. 


Squeezes Out Steel 


Designed specifically for the cold extrusion 
of steel (BW—Apr.1'50,p64), this newest 
Lake Erie Engineering Corp. press provides 
pressures as high as 100 tons psi. The press 
has just been installed at the plant of 
Mullins Mfg. Co., Warren, Ohio. It will 
be used to produce a pilot lot of projectiles 
for 105-mm. howitzer, and antiaircraft 
projectiles for the Navy. 

Press advantages: large daylight opening 
(for easy loading); high tonnage and thus 
high pressures; fast operating speed. 
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“BY USING 
CTA...” 





“CTA? 


WHAT'S THAT?” 


Whether you are designer, maker, seller, or user of washing machines, 
home freezers, radios, TV cabinets, lighting fixtures or the like, you are 
interested in a fine finish for the article. And you might hear someone 
speaking of the wonders of CTA. 


“What do you mean, CTA?” is the natural question. The answer: 
“Controlled Temperature Application.” 





CTA is a ZAPON trademark for the modern method of applying finish 
that saves substantially on time, labor, and material. In CTA, heat 
takes the place of a thinner in reducing finish to sprayable consistency. 
This hot finish flows easier, gives proper thickness with fewer “‘passes”’ 
of the spray gun... makes a durable finish of higher gloss. So there 
you have it—CTA means better quality at lower cost. 


ZAPON has developed a complete line of finishes— pigmented or clear 
lacquers and enamels—to take full advantage of CTA. And ZAPON 
Service from Every Angle offers just the right help on finishing—from 
initial planning on through surface preparation, application, baking 
or drying. 

A letter, wire, or phone call will bring a ZAPON Customer Service 
representative to help right on your own production line. 


CTA—Trademark 
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INDUSTRIAL POWDER COMPANY se stanvoencom 
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DEPARTMENT of COMMERCE 


@ With plenty of low cost Indl- 
ana coal, and on adequate wa- 
ter supply, electric generating 
stations now produce nearly 
2,000,000 H.P. for industry, 
commerce and agriculture. Firm 
power for Indiana's multi-fold 
activities. 

Within another 18 months on 
additional 500,000 H.P. will be 
available for use. And, the thou- 
sands of miles of transmission 
lines now delivering power in 
Indiana are interconnected with 
systems in surrounding areas for 
mutvol strengthening of supply. 
Indiana offers you adequate 
firm power. 


AND WHAT ABOUT RATES? 

Under fair, constructive Stote 
legislation, Indiana manvufac- 
turers find their electric power 
costs as low as 2 of 1% of their 
total production expense. Yes, 
Indigna offers firm power, ave- 
quate, cheap, to industry, com- 
merce and agriculture in all 
parts of the state. 

in addition, Indiana also of- 
fers you an equitable tax struc- 
ture, fine labor, excellent trans- 
portation facilities, raw materi- 
als, a good educational system 
and wonderful recreation areas. 
If you are looking for a location 
for your business, investigate the 
many locations in Ideal indiana. 


Write for our booklet, 
"Industrial Facts about Indiano” 
now. Please give your title and 
company name when writing. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Hand Chain Hoist 
Is Light but Hefty 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. says its 
hand-operated chain hoist weighs less 
than conventional hoists of the same 
capacity, reduces strain on overhead 
structures, 1s easy to carry. 

The hoist’s Syvnchromatic brake is a 
pawl and ratchet device for split-second 
automatic braking. According to Y&T, 
you can lower a load to the floor 
inch-by-inch with no trouble. 

The hoist is made of aluminum cast- 
ings and alloy stecl to reduce weight 
without losing strength. Parts inside 
the hoist frame were kept to a mini 
mum. 

Y&T says atman can lift 1,000 Ib. 
with less work than it takes to climb an 
average flight of stairs. he four mod 
cls, with 4-ton, l-ton, 14-ton, and 2-ton 
capacities, will raise a full load three 
fect in 20 seconds. Chains for the 
hoists provide for a standard lift of 
cight feet. Other lifts and chain lengths 
are available. 

e Source: Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
11,000 Roosevelt Blvd., Philadelphia 15. 


Radioactivity Cleaner 


You can’t stop an A-bomb. 
you can reduce its radioactive effects. 


But 


Atomlab Co. savs its chemical solu 
tion, called Radiacwash, cuts down 
contamination before it can penetrate 
the skin. It reportedly works faster 
and more effectively than the strong 
soap and detergent methods recom- 
mended in the government's book, 
The Effects of Atomic Weapons. 
The liquid should be applied as 


soon as possible after contamination. 

Radiacwash has a pH (acid-alkaline 
content) of six or less. Atomlab says 
this means that, while decontaminat- 
ing, it won’t hurt you. The company 
claims that the liquid acts as a de 
tergent, emulsifier, solvent, ion-ex- 
tractor, and surface wetter and carrier. 

Atomlab’s problem was to find a 
single decontaminating agent for over 
200 radioactive isotopes. After a year 
of research, Atomlab scientists think 
they have found the answer. 

No decontaminating agent is 100% 
effective. The aim is to reduce radio- 
active contamination to a safe biologi- 
cal level. Atomlab says Radiacwash 
works faster, reduces contamination to 
a level two to 30 times lower than old- 
style decontaminating agents. 

A highly concentrated _ solution, 
Radiacwash can be diluted for specific 
purposes, such as decontaminating 
cloth, glass, and metal. A mixture of 
five parts water to one part Radiacwash 
is effective and safe for skin application. 
@ Source: Atomlab Co., 489 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17. Cost: $4.98 per gal. 


Fast-Feed Welder 

A welding unit developed by Lincoln 
Electric Co. continuously feeds 5/64-in. 
electrode wires. The unit carrics 600 
amp. and needs the automatic feed to 
keep the wire coming fast enough. 

The wire-feeding device is in the con- 
trol case. It consists of a variable speed 
motor, plus a control rheostat and cur- 
rent relay. The electrode wire from the 
reel goes through the conductor cable 
to the welding gun. The gun deposits 
granular flux around the arc. 

Lincoln says the wire’s high current 
densities make a penetrating arc which, 
in turn, permits high welding speeds. 
e Source: Lincoln Electric Co., Cleve- 
land 1, Ohio. 


Dust Stays Inside 


Cleaning a motor generator with a 
power blower dirtics the machine room. 
Lehara Sales Corp.’s Blo-Vac cover keeps 
the room clean by confining carbon and 
copper dust. When a_ power blower 
raises dust, the “tent” holds the dust 
until it is sucked off by a vacuum unit. 

The cover is made of heavy cotton 
drill, coated inside and out with oil- 
resistant Neoprene. It has 15 zippers 
for the cleaning equipment. 

Lehara says the cover fits anv motor 
generator in an elevator plant or gener- 
ators of equivalent size. The cover 
retails for $48.50. 

e Source: Lehara Sales Corp., 485 Fifth 
Ave., New York, 17. 
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.| UP TO 7 TIMES 
‘MORE PRODUCTION 
ON YOUR LATHES , 


au (Cf a, 
Ti i i | 


NEW STANDARDS 4&0 


On June 29, 1950, Arma Corporation made the first public 
showing of an ARMAMATIC precision control equipped machine 
tool actuated by an electronic brain—the ARMATROL precision 
transmission. 
This development is of tremendous 
defense production importance due to 
... minimum training requirements of 
unskilled operators (a typical housewife, 
with no previous factory experience, will 
take five minutes of training to begin op- 
eration of 1 to 4 machines each turning 
out up to 7 times as many parts as a skilled mechanic could finish 
manually) . . . economy impossible with manual operation . . . 
repetitive possibilities not usually built into non-automatic general 
purpose tools . . . standby availability over a long period of time 
for the automatic reproduction of parts once manufactured by 
this technique. 


At the moment there is not any specific literature or printed data 
on this equipment. It may be some time before any will be available. 


OUT OF ARMA’S “BRAIN BLOCKS” 


Meanwhile the technical press, sparked by the first comprehensive 
reporting of this development in THE NEW YORK TIMES of 
June 30th in a signed article by Hartley W. Barclay, is giving many 
of the details potential users will wish to have. 

Arma “Brain Blocks” make such a system possible not only for 
lathes but also for many other machine tools. “Brain Blocks” are 
the unique post-war electrical components developed by Arma for 
the U. S. defense establishments. 


To interested machine tool manufacturers and potential users we 
stand ready to demonstrate and negotiate. 


The “Brain Block” technique of instrumen- 

tation was created by the people of Arma 

Corporation as part of their basic work for 

the U. S. defense establishments. Now in 

their 32nd year of developing and manufac- 

turing such uncommon things as electrical analogue computers, 
complicated gun directors, gyro compasses, and complex remote 
control systems, they are only beginning to turn a part of their 
energies toward instrumentation for industry. 


Basic information on Arma products released from security restrictions is being put before your designers 
through Electronics, Design News, Machine Design, Product Design & Development, and Product Engineering. 
Why not have your designers explore with us the new instrumentation possibilities this may open to your organization, 


254 36th STREET, 


CORPORATION 


BROOKLYN 328, N.Y. 


SUBSIDIARY OF AMERICAN BOSCH CORPORATION 











Love that Speed File... 











and every other gal will, tool 


It's a file to make any girl smile and 
point with pride...the great new 
Art Metal Speed-File. With truly 
automatic expansion at back of each 
drawer (contents slope back a full 
3% inches when drawers are opened) 
you gain more filing space...speed 
and convenience in filing...use less 
effort and time in finding. 


Speed-File drawers are made with a 
rigid front for greater strength and 
durability, Their construction makes 
operation completely safe and easy. 
All five drawers are standard full- 
height and use standard size verti- 
cal file guides—eliminating need 


Art (etal 


BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 


of special size guides. And, to 
make filing even easier and finding 
faster—there’s the Art Metal ball 
bearing roller side drawer suspen- 
sion—so easy rolling, smooth, quiet 
and clean. For space saving, time 
saving, effort saving filing...the Art 
Metal Speed-File is first and finest. 


Judge your own files! — Write Art 
Metal for full information on the Speed-File 
and other units in Art Metal’s complete line 
of modern files. Ask for your free copy of Art 
Metal's ‘Simplified File Analysis’. It will 
show you how to analyze and improve your 
files—and it’s quick and easy. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Jamestown, N.Y. 


For the finest in business equipment...look to Art Metal! 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A self-locking fastening pin slotted along 
its length compresses into small holes 
and holds securely. Made by Elastic 
Stop Nut Corp., 2330 Vauxhall Rd., 
Union, N. J., it comes in 13 sizes to 
fit hole diameters from #: in. to 4 in: 


e 
A fork lift truck, called the world’s 
largest by its designer, Ross Carrier Co., 
600 Miller St., Benton Harbor, Mich., 
takes loads up to 12 tons in weight and 
92 in. in width. 


° 
A metal for battery grids that resists 
overcharging has been developed by 
Willard Storage Battery Co., Cleveland. 

@ 
A flow controller, made by Penn In- 
dustrial Instrument Corp., 3116 N. 17th 
St., Philadelphia 32, is supposed to 
respond quickly and alles to flow- 
meters. 


* 
A self-adjusting tool holder, designed 
by R. K. Products Co., 731 S. W. Front 
Ave., Portland 4, Ore., uses ‘sponge 
rubber and 12 aluminum stalls to grip 
multishaped tools. 

e 
A drop hammer control has jw treadle 
push-button that shifts the hammer 
stroke from full to short, or vice versa. 
The manufacturer: Chambersburg Engi- 


necring Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 


This cargo lifter is holding 18 oil drums 
that weigh altogether 9,000 Ib. There aren’t 
any magnets, ropes—or magic. It’s all done 
with a suction device developed by Karl 
P. Billner of Vacuum Concrete, Inc., Phila 
delphia. Billner’s rig includes a vacuum 
pump, hose lines, and cargo holders. 
Measuring 1-ft. in diameter, cach holder 
lifts 900 Ib. 
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HOW TO KILL NOISE WITH 
YOUR PHONE BOOK 


LAMMING doors, clacking typewriters and the steady buzz of 
people talking can wear your nerves to a frazzle. But you can get 
rid of these unwanted office noises today. Just turn to the classified 
section of your phone book and call your local Gold Bond Acoustical 
Applicator (listed under “Acoustical Contractors”). He’s your local 
expert on the unique Gold Bond 2-Way Sound Control Plan—the most 


complete sound conditioning service you can get. 


BUSINESS AS USUAL. Your Gold Bond 
Applicator will sound condition your office 
at night or on weekends, 


BEAUTIFUL RESULTS. A big variety of wash- 
able and repaintable surfaces and colors, 
priced to fit your budget. 


You'll build or 
remodel better with 


Gold Bond 


Acoustical Products 


Central Roofing Co. ._- as ..Aabilens, Tex. 
Fag: Browne Roofing Cae: _Albuquerque, N. M. 

E. L. Thompson Acoustics, RC Atlanta, Ga. 
Lloyd E. Mitchell, Ime. ......-...---- Baltimore, Md. 


Here’s how Gold Bond’s two-way 
Sound Control Plan works: 


1. EXPERT SERVICE AND INSTALLATION. Gold Bond Acoustical Applicators are 
located all over the country. Your local applicator will be glad to talk over your 
noise problem at na cost or obligation to you. He'll tell you which of Gold 
Bond's five acoustical products is best for the job. And his expert, factory- 
trained crews will work nights or on weekends so they won’t get in your way. 


2. FIVE PRODUCTS TO CHOOSE FROM. EVery sound conditioning job has its own 
problems. Your office may have an unusual ceiling design. Or you may have 
very little money for modernizing purposes. That’s why Gold Bond makes not ° 


one but five different Acoustical products to cover every possible need and 


meet any budget. 


Your local Gold Bond Acoustical Applicator will gladly show you samples; or 


write us at Buffalo, Department BW-9. 


FREE sounp CONDITIONING ESTIMATE 
Phone your local Gold Bond Applicator NOW! 


.. Hagerstown, Md. 


Better Homes Inc. ...... 
Houston, Texas 


J. A. Walsh & Co. 
General Asbestos & Sepply Co.... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Best Interiors, Inc... ... Jackson, Miss. 

ille Tile Co....... Jacksonville, Fla. 





J. F. Ryan Company Billings, Mont. 
Badham Insulation Co., Inc. .___. Birmingham, Ala. 
Dillaby Fireproofing Co. mbridge, Mass. 
J. M. Sutler Acoustical Co. ..... Charleston, W’. Va. 
FD ae - Charlotte, N. C. 
a menue Tenn. 
. Chicago, Ill. 
"_. Cincinnati, Obie 


F. A. Kamp Flooring nie 
_Cleveland, Obie 


H. A. Erf Acoustical Co. E 
South Texas Materials Co. - Corpus Christi, Texas 
Acoustic Builders Specialty Co._......Dallas, Texas 
Myron Cornish & Co.__..._.- .Dayton, Obie 
Jobu C. Reeves & Co......-. . Denver, Colorado 
N. H. Wikelund & Co. .........-- Des Moines, lowa 
= Inc. . oh . Detroit, Mich, 
Lee Building Specialties Co. "Eau Claire, Wis. 
Southwest Acoustical Co. . .. El Paso, Texas 
General Insulation Co. __ Evansville, Ind. 
Lydich Roofing Co. - Fort Worth, Texas 
Healey & Popow ich. .-Fresmo, Calif. 

Northwest Michigan Acoustical Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY oe 


Eustis Lamcaster Associates Jobuson City, Tenn. 
Cockerell Engineering & Fireproofing Co. 
Kansas City, Me. 

Eustis Lancaster Associates Kaoxville, Tenn. 
Acoustical Engineering Co......_ LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
Crauford Door Sales Co. Little Roch, Ark. 
The Sound Control Co. ........-- Los Angeles, Calif. 
Braun Acoustical Co,..........-- a wisville, Ky. 
Hamilton Roofing Co. . Lubbock, Texas 
Fischer Lime & Cement Co. Memphis, Tenn. 
Acoustical Contracting Co. .. Merrill, Wis. 
Rowell Flooring Company ..- Miami, Fla. 
Acoustical Sales & Engineering Co. jami, 
Schauer Co., lwe........... Milwaukee, Wis. 
Hanenstein Co. . ..-- Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gold Bond Acoustical Co. -Mobile, Ala. 
Building Specialties Co. 
National Acoustics ...__. ..New York, N. Y. 
Febre & Co... ...Nerfolk, Va. 
LH. Clawson Co. . Oakland, Calif. 
Acoustical Sales & Plaster Co..Oklaboma City, Ohla. 


BUFFALO 2, 


.-Omaba, Nebraska 


Porter-Trustin Co. .. 
-. Pharr, Texas 


Pearson Ilusulating G Dist. Ca. 
Chas. M. Wall, Inc. -.. Phi 
Standard Floor Co. ow wpb 
McL. T. O'Ferrall & Co......-.--.-. 
Modern Floors, lc. ......- 
Jobnson-Olsen Floor Coverings Tac. . 


L. H. Clawson Co. - , Calif. 
Utah Pioneer Corp... Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Texas 


Heat Control Insulation Co. 

Morrison-Hope Co. San Bernardino, Calif. 
Northwest Sound Control Co., Inc. - — Wash. 
J. Tom Harrison Co. .__.. breveport, La. 
Midwest Acoustical Co... -_- _— Falls, S. D. 
Rhodes-Rodier Co. ._.. __.... Spring field, 1. 
Queen City Wood Works & Lumber Co. 


Missouri Builders Specialty Co 
Midwest Marble & Tile Co... 


L: 





Northere Steel Buildings, Inc... Watertown, N. Y. 
Self Linoleum & Shade Co., Inc. _... Wichita, Kans, 
Wester Acoustical & Lasul. Ce. .-. Youngstown, Ohio 


CANADA: William G. Kerr.....Toronte, Ontario 


NEW YORK 


’ 








Now... AMERICAN 


SHOWS YOU HOW TO 


Add years 


TO THE LIFE OF 


American 
can help you 
with floor finish- 
ing and mainten- 
ance problems from 
A to Z—with new 
specification sheets 
. a handy 3-foot chart 
-and a complete new line of 
quality floor materials for every kind 
of floor and every desired result! 


Dec de- 

: tailed specifica- 

NgaesteRElt tions on each finish, 

maintenance and 

cleaning material for 

building maintenance 

men, floor contractors, architects 
and builders. 


A handy reference to 

help you in estimat- 

ing coverage, drying 

time, selection of ma- 

terials and other important data for 
Floors. 


American’s new 
complete line gives 
you the correct ma- 
terial—in the finest 
quality—for each type of 
floor. Seals, finishes, waxes and 
cleaners for every requirement— 
glossy or satin—fast-drying or nor- 
mal drying—right for oon life and 
easy maintenance! 

END for free 3-foot chart... 
also new complete file on finishing 
floors. The American Floor Surfac- 
ing Machine Co., $$1 So. St. Clair 

St., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


MERICAN 


neo soar ecene 
INE CO. 


FLOOR 
MATERIAL 


CONSTRUCTION 


EARTHMOVING JOB involved more than 3-million cu. yd. for drainage, streets, 


sewers, and water supply. 


The level tract made drairage the hardest part of the job. 


New Homes: 1,000a Month 


Los Angeles watches 17,000-home development spring 
from vacant tract on 18-month schedule. It will cost $135-million, 
will house almost 70,000 people in Los Angeles County. 


Lakewood Park, in an unincorporated 
section of Los Angeles County, is 
described as the world’s largest planned 
housing development. This 17,000-home 


FRAMING is done by new methods aimed at speed'ug work. 


venture will cover 3,400 acres, will be 
served by 380 mi. of streets and 340 
mi. of sewers, the latter emptying into 
facilities of the Los Angeles County 


All lumber is delivered in 


one truckload. Shingles go to roof by conveyor belt. All plumbing is shop assembled. 
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CONSTRUCTION TIMETABLE is key to success. Ditchers excavate foundation walls. 
Concreting is in reusable forms. Precut lumber is delivered to the job site as needed. 


Sanitation Districts. There'll be parks, 
playgrounds, schools, churches, and a 
major shopping center with department 
stores, shops, and supermarkets. Stores 
will get deliveries through tunnels, to 
cut traffic on shopping streets. 

Some of the project’s side effects are 
as startling as the job itself. It has 
drawn so heavily on construction labor 
and materials in the area that smaller 
contractors have had to offer bonuses 
and above-scale rates to obtain either. 
Impact on agriculture is just as notice- 


able. As this and other large housing 
ventures have withdrawn land from 
agricultural use, Los Angeles County 
farming income has slipped. For a 
decade or more, the county has been 
first in agricultural income in the U.S. 
It fell behind Fresno County last year 
under the impact of land withdrawals. 

Biggest engineering problem at Lake- 
wood Park has been drainage. The tract 
is flat and subject to occasional heavy 
rains. So streets are the main medium 
for removing storm runoff. 


IT’LL LOOK LIKE THIS on completion.. Homes have two or three bedrooms, one- or 
two-car garages. Prices run from $7,575 to $9,075. Home sizes are 850 and 1,050 sq. ft. 
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VALUABLE 
BOOK 





for 
Management 
on 
Materials 


Handling 


BASED ON ELWELL-PARKER’S . 


44 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 


this pictorial study is entitled 
“Industrial Logistics”. It shows 
how you can save time, increase 
safety, and make NEW profits in 
Procurement, Production and 
Distribution. The illustrations 
present a preview of the materials 
handling pattern that the @ man 
can establish for you. 


Learn about the savings being 
made by over 50 types of Elwell- 
Parkers (both gas and electric _ 
powered) in 300 branches of 
industry. For your copy of ‘“‘Indus- 
trial Logistics”, write The Elwell- 
Parker Electric Co., 4009 St. 
Clair Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


Special Booklets also available 
Sor these industries: 

Stamping & Forging 

Railroads 


Food 
Paper 


ELWELL PARKER 





build 


your own RACKS 


the quick 


UNISTRUT WAY 


and Save! 


© 100% Adjustable ¢ No Drilling 
© 100% Reusable 


let this NEW Free 
Catalog help you 


e No Welding 


No Special Skill Required! 


PALLET AND SKID RACKS 


FURMITORE STORAGE RACKS 


ustrated Catalog No. 600 


Build any kind of racks your 
business requires —pallet racks, 
furniture racks, die and bar 
stock racks, display racks, wire 
and cable reel racks, glass racks, 





GEWERAL STORAGE RACKS 

















general storage racks and mis- 
cellaneous types of shelving, 
work tables, benches, conveyors, 
and mounts. All can be built by 
anyone with just two simple 
tools ~ a saw and a wrench. 


Get Space Conserving, Time 
Saving, Low Cost Storage 








DIE RACKS 


for any type Product or 
Materiel. 


DISPLAY RACKS AND SHELVING 


Unistrut is designed to help 
solve your storage and materials 
handling problems, and lower 
your costs, by conserving valu- 
able floor space, cutting your 
labor and handling expense and 
providing a construction mate- 





GAR STOCK RACKS 





U.S. Patent Numbers 
2327587 2345650 
2380379 2329815 
2363382 2405631 
Other Patents Pending 


rial you can use again and again 
without additional investment. 
Unistrut is in use today in thou- 
sands of factories, mills, ware- 
houses, laboratories, shops and 
storerooms of hundreds of the 
world's largest and most 
progressive companies. Give 
Unistrut a trial in your business. 


THE 3 QUICK UNISTRUT STEPS 


Tl. Insert Nut 2. Lecote Fit- 3. TightenBolt 
into Channel. ting ond Nut. — it's done! 


UNISTRUT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1013 West Washington Blvd. * Chicago 7, Illineis 


Prompt Delivery from Warehouse Stocks in Principal 


Cities — Consult Your Telephone Directories 





READERS REPORT: 





Chrysler Came Earlier 
Sirs: 

I notice with interest {BW—Jul.22 
"50,p36] that York Corp. is introducing 
on the market a residential air condr 
tioner which can be installed for under 
$1,000. 

I would like to call to your attention 
that we have been installing Chrysler 
Airtemp equipment in that price range 
for a number of years; in fact, I installed 
my first one in 1944. 

TuHeoporeE M. WILLIAMS 
THEODORE M. WILLIAMS CO., 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLA, 


Pro Johnson... 
Sirs: 

In reference to your editorial on 
Johnson [BW —Aug.5°50,p96]: My 
reading of the news has left the distinct 
impression that the President and the 
Secretary of State published to the 
world our intention not to defend 
Korea. If that be true (I mean as to 
policy), was not the Secretary of De- 
fense obliged to dispose the military 
forces accordingly? That could account 
for no plan and for no men, weapons, 
or materials close enough to be effective 
upon our change of policy at the start 
of the Korean war. 

Mr. Johnson has made mistakes, but 
he has shown firmness and decision 
when the controversies in his depart- 
ment “developed more heat than light.” 
Those can be very valuable qualities in 
an emergency. If he ph them 
wisely from this time forward, he can 
be of great use to us. 

HerBert E. Snyper 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


... and Con Johnson 


Sirs: 

Congratulations on your hard-hitting 
and forthright editorial demanding the 
resignation of Louis Arthur Johnson as 
Secretary of Defense. After nine weeks 
of desperate fighting in Korea, U.N. 
troops are still in a tragically precarious 
position, thanks to the utter failure of 
Secretary Johnson to plan an adequate 
defense policy or organize sufficient 
military strength. It is imperative that 
an outstanding job be done immediately 
to repair the damage done by Johnson. 
Only political selfishness is keeping this 
man in office. It is up to the public 
forcefully to demand and obtain his 
esignation. 

WinuiaMm A. Hewirr 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Cummins Custom-built Diesels 


— Built 


tO 
OnWCE 


M. 


Delivers power at lower cost 
because it’s better built 


There’s more useful power life built into every 
lightweight, high-speed Cummins Diesel, because 
every engine is actually built éwice. After initial 
assembly, each engine is run in on the test block. 
Then it is torn down and carefully re-inspected — 
after that it is re-assembled and tested again. 

Extra care is maintained throughout production. 
This precision, plus such extra features as the 
Cummins exclusive fuel system, means peak per- 
formance, less “down-time” and more rugged, 
dependable power for every fuel dollar spent. 

There’s a model engineered for your power 
needs. Contact your Cummins dealer. He has 
more facts to show you about making more 
profits with... 


Diesel power by 
CUMMINS 


on 


TRADEMARK 


MEG. u. S. PAT. OFF, 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC.- COLUMBUS, IND. 


EXPORT: CUMMINS DIESEL EXPORT CORPORATION 
Columbus, indiana, U.S.A. - Cable: Cumdiex 
Lightweight High-speed Diese! Engines (50-550 hp) for: 
On-highway trucks - off-highway trucks - buses - tractors - earth- 
movers: shovels - cranes: industrial locomotives - air compressors 
logging yarders and ioaders - drilling rigs - centrifugal pumps 
generator sets and power units - work boats and pleasure craft, 








/, 


bare threaa -fatfrer 


1. 


A manufacturer of electrical 
equipment standardizes on 
MOSINEE — “more than 
paper’’ — because of its uni- 
formity. This enables him to 
obtain exactness of his fin- 
ished product without having 
to adjust his processing to 
paper variations. 

This manufacturer knows he 
can rely on the dependable uni- 
formity of MOSINEE. Such 
dependability may help you 
solve your problem. Write 
Dept. BW and MOSINEE 
“paperologists’’ will be glad 
to confer with you without 
obligation. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 


Mosinee, Wisconsin 


Essential Paper Manufacturers 





MARKETING 


MIAMI GAMBLERS and lawyer (second from left) await Senate hearing. 


Black Marketing Lures Gangs 


Coming of shortages opens lush new field for criminal 
“investors,” and spurs Senate to dig deeper into nationwide crime 


syndicates. 


When a gangster goes “legitimate,” 
he usually gets into some phase of 
marketing. ‘The pattern was set back in 
the early *30s, ic prohibition forced 
gangsters out of bootlegging into gam- 
bling. To hide their operations behind 
“fronts’’—and to carn a quick buck as 
well—they moved into hotels, restau; 
rants, whiskey distribution, and similay 
businesses. 

e Era of Shortages—That’s what makes 


the hearings now being held by Sen., 


Estes Kefauver’s Senate crime investi 
gating committee so timely. W e’re 
moving back into an cra of shortages 
and that means a return to the bad old 
days of profiteering and black market- 
ing. As Harold Robinson, chicf investi 
gator for the Senate committee, has put 
it: 

“There is much unorganized -petty 
black marketing activity. But much 
major black marketing is controlled by 
criminals. Who else has the capital?” 

The*gangsters have plenty of capital. 
Their annual take from nickel slot ma- 
chines, horse-race betting, roulette 
wheels, and other gambling rackets has 
been reliably estimated at $17-billion— 
at least. 

e Syndicate—But this is onlv one facet 
of the committee’s investigation. The 
Califomia Crime Commission and 
several other investigations have estab- 
lished convincing circumstantial evi- 


dence that a nationwide crime syndicate 
exists. The Senate committee hopes to 
prove it. 
e Hard to Prove—Vhat isn’t an easy job. 
The use of cold cash in all transactions; 
the absence of records; the extensive 
use of “fronts”; and rapidly shifting 
alliances, agreements, and operations 
make organized crime infinitely complex 
to trace. The most ramified legitimate 
cartel appears simple by comparison. 
In its first report, after an initial peek 
at gambling rackets in Florida, the 
Senate committee said that gangstets 
have made inroads into a number of 
fields: auto dealerships and distributor- 
ships, small steel companies, utility 
companics, banks—anything “in which 
large amounts of cash are handled or 
which have had black-marketing poten- 
tialities.”” 
e@ Wire Service—One of the committce’s 
key targets is Continental Press—which 
claims that it is merely a disseminator 
of horse race and other sporting news. 
The California Commission on Organ- 
ized Crime, the Chicago Crime Com- 
mission, and other investigating bodies 
have called it the spinal chord of or- 
ganized crime. Continental is said to be 
controlled by the heirs of the Al Capone 
gang, top dogs in the gambling rackets. 
The committee hopes that its study 
of Continental and the men connected 
with it will cast light on the legitimate 
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The drive’ 
behind the ‘power’ 


of a woman 


awa Milady may not know it, 
f+ 

; ee] but Raybestos-Manhattan 
plays a mighty important 
role in her life. Her favorite fabrics are woven 
on looms driven by V-belts probably made by 
R/M. And whether they be rayon, nylon, cotton, 
wool, or silk, the yarns are spun on frames, most 
likely driven by these same dependable belts. 
Textile-mill men like and rely on these belts. Their 
stretch-resisting, load-supporting drive helps 

maintain a steady flow of production. 

The entire R/M rubber belting line—either V 
or flat transmission, and ranging from belts for 
the smallest appliances to multiple belts for huge 
machines—is stretch-resisting, shock-absorbing 
and long-lasting. But perhaps you haven't got a 


belting problem. All right, then, what is your 


problem? Your trucks or buses are not giving 
satisfactory brake block performance ? You want 
to line a 20,000 gallon extraction tank with rub- 
ber? You have an asbestos cloth problem? Your 
industrial rubber hose is wearing out too soon? 

Whatever your problem, if it has anything to 
do with asbestos or rubber, call in an R/M rep- 
resentative. Raybestos-Manhattan is known the 
world over for its wide experience and great 
versatility in both of these fields. Almost every 
phase of industry—indeed almost every indi- 
vidual—is served by something R/M makes in 
its four great plants and laboratories. 

Simply write to Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
Passaic, New Jersey. 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


Manutacturers of Brake Linings * Brake 
Blocks «Clutch Facings + Fan Betts + Hose 
Mechanical Rubber Products - Rubber Cov- 
ered Equipment - Asbestos Textiles + Pack- 
ings - Powdered Metal Products * Abrasive 
and Diamond Wheels - Bowling Baits 








SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS and RUBBER PRODUCTS 


MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS 


General Asbestos & Rubber Division Manhattan Rubber Division Raybestos Division 
No. Charleston, S.C. Passaic, N.J. Bridgeport, 


U.S, Asbestos... Grey-Rock Division 
Manheim, Pa. 








- »» Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 





hey’re not too fat for us! 


OMPARE the man in the picture 
WU with these sections of a carbon 
black precipitator and you see that 
Pere obviously is an oversize ship- 
ent. With a height of 17 feet and 
width of 1334 feet, careful check 
Must be made before shipment ~ 
for a very good reason! 


Many oversize shipments like this 
are routed over the Erie because 
of the extra-big clearances in tun- 
nels, bridges and curves along its 
right of way. The Erie is famous 
for having the highest and widest 
clearances of any eastern railroad. 
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This advantage, added to Erie’s 
famed heavy-duty roadbed and 
Erie’s progressive railroading, ex- 
plains why so many shippers say 
“Route it Erie!”—the railroad with 
a fine record of service in the safe, 
dependable transportation of both 
passengers and freight. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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business activities of the gangs as well 
as their illegal doings. 

e Defender—At Senate hearings carly 
this year on legislation to ban the 
interstate transmission of gambling in- 
formation, Continental was represented 
by Walter Gallagher. He’s former 
assistant to Attorney General Homer 
Cummings and former law partner to 
Gordon Dean, now chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Gallagher 
vigorously opposed the _ legislation 
which would put Continental out of 
business. Action on the measure is 
being postponed until the crime com- 
mittee compictes its investigations. 

Here is some of the evidence pre- 
sented before the committee on the 
invasion of legitimate business by 
gamblers with criminal records: 

© Hotels. Many of the exclusive 
resort hotels and clubs in the Miami 
area are financially controlled by 
gamblers, some of them ex-convicts. 
Among them are Jake Lansky, Frank 
Erickson, Joseph Massei, Phil Kastel, 
Frank Costello. 

e Meat distribution. Massei, with 
a long police record, including several 
murder charges, is 50% owner of the 
Miami Provision Co., the big meat 
company of the area. Investigator 
Robinson remarked: “I don’t think 
many hotels and restaurants in the area 
would refuse to buy meat from Miami 
Provision Co., and I think it might 
be rather rough on anyone who decided 
to go into competition with it.” 

e Clothing. Nig Rosen, who has 
a criminal record and figures in Miami 

ambling, operated the Dearest Miss 
Dress Co. in New York. 

e Liquor distribution. Frank Cos- 

tello for 10 years after prohibition had 
an income of $35,000 a month in com- 
missions for distributing Scotch. 
e Candy Maker—At one hearing. the 
Senate committee lifted the curtain on 
what gangster infiltration means to 
business. This is the evidence: 

David Lubben, merchandiser for 
Kroger Grocery Co., decided to go into 
the candy business for himself in New 
York. He set up Eatsum Co., started 
off as a repacker and distributor, then 
bought machinery to go into manu- 
facturing. He was driven into the 
black market for sugar. A “connection” 
lined him up with a New York team, 
William Giglio and Frank Livorsi, 
linked with Frank Costello. For 50% 
ownership, at $45,000, they promised 
ample sugar. No sugar was ever sup- 
plied. The company engaged in black 
market rackets and as a go-between, 
purely for price markup purposes, for 
the Tavern Fruit Juice Co. owned by 
Giglio and Livorsi. Tavern “sold” 
syrup to Eatsum, which marked up the 
price 15%, and sold to bakeries. 

Hoodlums frequented the premises. 
Lubben became “afraid” and “wanted 
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emee 


“John was with us a long time. He was a 
valuable man and I relied upon him a 
great deal. He had one weakness though; 
he liked to tell tall tales about his fishing 
prowess. But he loved the sport, and we 
admired his stories when he'd return from 
a fishing trip. 

“It was while on one of those trips that 
John was permanently injured and now 
can no longer walk. He moved his family 
to a place where the sun shines daily and 
the fishing is always good, so he says! 

“What's really good about this story is 
that John and his family have security. 
Thanks to our Connecticut General Busi- 
ness Accident and Health program, he will 


ACCIDENT 


“John doesn’t catch much... 


but I’M GLAD HE’S FISHING!” 


continue to receive a large part of his salary 
as long as he lives. And thanks to this plan, 
we could afford to replace John with a 
man of equal caliber.” 


Call your nearest Connecticut General 
office, or your own insurance man for all 
the facts about Connecticut General Busi- 
ness Accident and Health protection. It an- 
swers a broad range of business problems. 


UP INSURANCE PENSION 


PLANS 








electrical equipment 


l'ire damage to transformers can seriously curtail plant operations 

and result in high cost equipment losses and out-of-service time. That's 

why you'll be using good judgment when you make sure that your oil 

filled. power generating equipment is safe from fire 24 hours a day, 
every day of the year. 

You can get this protection by specifying Gdomalic FIRE-FOG , for when 

fire breaks out, FIRE-FOG goes into action instantly . . . automatically . . . 


stops the fire quickly and surely. 





Specifically designed for your particular risk, Zdomalic FRE-FOG is clec- 
trically safe and carries the approval of all leading insurance authorities. 

Better get in couch with an Qilimadic Spunklv fire protection engineer 
for details on FIRE-FOG and other types of fire extinguishing systems. Name 


your hazard—we'll protect it! 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


FIRST IN FIRE PROTECTION 


INE FRING MA ~O TURE INSTALLATION 


EN 


OEVELO 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


60 


to get out.” Eatsum had $940,000 in 
assets. Lubben got nothing, except the 
original $45, for the partnership. 
He was afraid to take the case to court, 
testifying, “If a man has a gun, you 
don’t want to tempt him to pull the 
trigger.” He said he had been told 
Costello was “the real boss” behind 
Giglio and Livorsi. 











MARKETING BRIEFS 





Eastman Kodak thought that ‘dealers’ 
orders for black and white sheet film 
“were exceeding normal requirements.” 
So it canceled all back orders, told 
dealers to start afresh. Eastman prom- 
ised the dealers everyone would get as 
much film as he has in the past 
few months—“‘if we work together.” 
* 

Cigarette demand has kept Philip 
Morris factories working around the 
clock. Now the company has decided 
on an $11-million plant expansion pro- 
gram in Louisville. 


eo 
Dentocillin, Andrew Jergens’ new tooth 
powder containing penicillin, is getting 
a prestige buildup. It will be available 
at first only through prescription. 


@ 
Coupon gimmick: Small Richmond 
(Va.) independent stores are giving 
Travelette coupons with each purchase. 
For every dollar spent, customers get 
a coupon that entitles them to one 
mile of public transportation. 

e 
More moonshine distilleries were scized 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue in 
the 1950 fiscal year than last year— 
10,029 as against 8,008. 

2 
Bovril, Britain’s famous beef extract, is 
getting a heavier whack at the U.S. 
market. It’s being backed by a “‘full- 
scale” marketing and advertising effort. 

e 
Hosiery mills are beginning to come 
back on the market with nylons. The 
new prices are about what the trade 
thought. Those that used to retail at 
$1.35 a pair are up to about $1.50; the 
$1.50 grades are up to about $1.65. 


e 
More blended fabrics using a greater 
proportion of rayon will hit the market 
because of skyrocketing wool prices. 
Kxample: American Woolen’s latest 
offering, a 60-40 rayon-worsted gabar- 
dine. 

@ 
National advertising expenditures in 
July were up 13% over July, 1949, 
according to the Printers’ Ink index. 
This was due, in part at Icast, to pre- 
Korea momentum. June’s figure had 
also beat the vear before. 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





oe CoLeagesd on latinas Liaise... 


The geometric form that combines the maximum 
volume with the minimum surface is the sphere. 
This fact has been obvious to man for centuries, but 
it was only a relatively few years ago that this prin- 
ciple was applied to a domestic water heater. It 
was reasoned that if a heater had a spherical tank, 
it would lose less heat by radiation than the con- 
ventional cylindrical tank. The theory was absolute- 
ly correct, but as is so often the case, making it 
practical was not easy. A sphere can of course be 
built up of segments, but that is a 


One subject of examination was the drawing of flat 
sheets into hemispheres, which requires correct 
drawing sequences and anneals. Studies were made 
of the furnaces in the customer’s plant, and the cor- 
rect temperatures and annealing times were worked 
out together, so that the proper tempers were pro- 
duced. Then the welding process was studied mu- 
tually with Revere’s Welding Department. Meth- 
ods, current densities, welding times and other fac- 
tors involved in establishing a proper welding 

sequence were specified. Later, 





costly process, and in order to 
make a heater that would be com- 
petitive, as well as have maximum 
heating efficiency, it was desired 
to make the sphere in two halves 
and weld them together, with a cen- 
tral tube for the flue, which would 
heat the water from the center 
out instead of from the outside in. 

In order to obtain easy weld- 
ability, plus the corrosion resis- 
tance of copper and the strength 
of mild steel, Herculoy was chosen. . 
This is Revere’s silicon bronze. 
Welded tanks made of it are non-rusting, long- 
lived, and easily meet code requirements for a 300- 
pound pressure test. The manufacturer who under- 
took production of this tank was exceptionally well 
staffed with metallurgical, design and fabrication 
engineers, so much so that it would have been logi- 
cal to believe they could solve all the inevitable 
problems without assistance. Nevertheless, they 
asked Revere to collaborate with them, probably 
feeling, we believe correctly, that Revere’s knowl- 
edge and experience added to their own would ma- 
terially shorten and facilitate the work required to 
set up successful production methods. 





new welding techniques, such as 
the hydrogen-shielded arc, were 
incorporated. 

The domestic water heater that 
resulted from this exceptionally 
thorough engineering job is ex- 
tremely efficient in its use of fuel, 
and in its conservation of heat 
through reduction of radiation. It 
is reported that stand-by losses 
are so low that they are made up 
by the small amount of heat from 
the pilot, when no water is being 
drawn off. That is operating econ- 
omy, while savings are also afforded by the non- 
rusting silicon bronze tank, an especially important 
factor where water conditions are such as to destroy 
ordinary metal quickly. 

This case history of close collaboration is espe- 
cially pleasing to Revere, because of the high de- 
gree of engineering talent employed by the cus- 
tomer. It paid even him to look outside as well as 
within for knowledge and experience. So we sug- 
gest that whatever it is you make it will pay you 
to ask your suppliers to add their knowledge to 
your own. They will be glad to do so, and the result 
may be pleasing and profitable indeed. 





REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
¥ * tt 
Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








America’ 
most advanced 
oil burner 


HEAVY FUEL OIL 


(INO. 6 OR LIGHTER OILS) 


IRON FIREMAN 


HORIZONTAL ROTARY 


OIL BURNER 


New principle of precision oil control 
for heat-rich, low cost heavy oils 
The sluggish heavy oils, low in cost but 
high in heat value, can be fired with utmost 
precision and dependability in the Iron 
Fireman rotary oil burner. Through thick or 
thin, the revolutionary Iron Fireman Oil 
Volumeter feeds oil evenly to the nozzle. 
The flame is steady and uniform, even when 
throttled down to 20 per cent of capacity. 


Oil-Gas-Coal combination 

The Iron Fireman rotary oil burner combines 
perfectly with the Iron Fireman industrial 
gas burner and pneumatic spreader coal 
stoker. Fuel change is accomplished quickly. 
Protects your plant against high fuel prices 
or shortages. 

For further information write to Tron 
Fireman Mfg. Co., 3231 W. 
Cleveland 11, Ohio. Other plants in Port- 





land, Oregon; Toronto, Canada. Qualified | 


dealers throughout the U. S. and Canada. 


Con you offord to waste 
whet Iron Fireman 
users ore saving? 


IRON FIREMAN 


Automatic Firing with 
OIL, GAS, COAL 





106th St., | 





STANDARD BUILDINGS, set in accessible outskirt areas, streamline Omar’s distribution 
of house-to-house baked goods. All 28 plants look just like this one. 


OMAR ROUTE MEN take their appearance more seriously since moving into new plants. 
It's because they want to live up to their new surroundings, the company says. 


How to Grow—With Speed 


Omar’s expansion program was blocked by poor branch 
locations in old buildings. Standardized prefab plants are now 
helping Midwest baker step up sales in six states. 


In most industries, it’s relatively 
simple to expand distribution: You 
increase production and add more 
salesmen. But sometimes, plain lack of 
speed blocks an otherwise ¢asy — pro- 
gram, 
e House to 
Omar, Inc., midwestern 
house-to-house baked goods industry, 
wanted to speed “its expansion 
program. ‘The wav to boost sales, ob- 
viously, was to pump up business on 
existing routes and to add new routes, 
But Omar's distribution setup wasn’t 
geared for the job. The company’s 19 
branch plants and bakeries were scat- 


House—'I'wo years ago, 


glint in the 


1 
Saies 


tered over a five-state area. All the 
branch plants were rented—some of 
them had been garages, livery stables, 
and other buildings completcly un- 
suited to a distribution operation. 
@ Poorly Located—While most of the 
branch. plants were located within 
transport-truck reach of one of the five 
bakeries, thev weren't casily accessible. 

Most were in heavily traveled down- 
town districts. Route men and _ trans- 
port trucks got snarled in traffic. So 
Omar decided on a complete stream- 
lining. 

Omar started this job early in 1949. 
By next month, workmen will be put- 
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BASIC 
PRODUCTS 
men 
INDUSTRY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE — Blaw-Knox 
Company, 2104 Farmers Bank 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa, 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES — 
Export Department, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N.Y. Distributors 
and representatives throughout the 
world. 











THE engineered products 
ing services of Blaw-Knox are contributing to industrial 
progress internationally. We invite an engineer- to-engineer 
discussion to determine if these products and services can 
be helpful to you in meeting changing production conditions. 


OPERATING AND SALES DIVISIONS 
BLAW-KNOX © BLAW-KNOX SPRINKLER® © BUPLOVAK EQUIPMENT 
BUFLOVAK MIDWEST CO. © CHEMICAL PLANTS* © THE FOOTE COMPANY, INC. 0 LEWIS FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE © NATIONAL ALLOY STEEL © PITTSBURGH ROLLS © POWER PIPING® © UNION STEEL CASTINGS 
*Operates as a division of Blaw-Krox Construction Company Subsidiary of Blaw-Knox Company 





DOW CORNING SILICONE NEWS 


NEW FRONTIER EDITION 


FURST a SERIES 


..’ 
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ing of sparkle, did you ever hear 
w Mose Humphries trapped the 
n and hauled it along at the head of 
e fireman's parade? Took a ton of 
w grease, but Mose polished 
gine No, 40 till she shined so bright 
¢ sun never did set that day—it was 
busy bouncing back and forth 
tween the bell and the boiler. 


oFabulous Fact 


bow grease used to be the most 
portant element in any good polish 
elbow grease and wax. Now polish 
akers add a Dow Corning Silicone 
oduct and save the elbow grease. 
car polishes alone, that amounts to 
net saving of about x-million tons 
f elbow grease so far this year. 
nat’s one of the peculiar things 
out these silicones. They spread 
emselves and polish without 
bbing. Furthermore, they won't 
elt or freeze and they're more water 
pellent and more weatherproof than 
y ofganic materials. That kind of 
stability is one of the fabulous facts 
about all Dow Corning Silicone Prod- 
ucts—fluids, greases, electrical insu- 
lating materials, resins or rubbers. 


That's why Dow C m6 


Write for your copy of our reference guide to , 
Dew Corning Silicone Products. Ash for catalog 


Alla 


wig 


Sonal 
No, E-21 or call our nearest branch office. — 
DOW CORNING CORPORATION 

MIDLAND, MICHIGAN Ov 


Caneda: Cenede Lid., Terente 
tn Engiend: end Wilsen Lid., Londen 


JOINING 


A 
in Frence: 1. Gebain, Cheuny et Cirey, Paris fie tN St. 1 tO es 





IF YOU WEAR GLASSES try Sight Savers and see how exceedingly 
well silicones clean, polish and protect eyeglasses. SIGHT SAVERS 
are Dow Corning Silicone treated to KEEP YOUR GLASSES CLEANER. 


10¢ at all drug and tobacco counters, 





ting the mien f touches on the last 
of 28 branch plants—all of them so 
much alike in plan that a route sales- 
man from any territory can walk into 
any of the buildings and know where 
everything is. But they’re now spotted 
in outlying districts, close to the routes 
and accessible to main highways so 
transports can reach them easily. 

Most of the 28 plants replace old 
rented buildings. eral new terri- 
tories have been added, and a sixth 
bakery was acquired in Peoria, Ill., to 
spread “Omarland” over a six-state arca. 
e Standard Plans—Standard buildings 
account for the speed and economy 
with which Omar revised its distribu- 
tion setup. a plans called for an 
outlay of $8.50 per sq. ft. for con- 
ventional masonry buildings. By using 
standard buildings, that figure was 
whittled down to $5.70 per sq. ft., and 
in the case of some of the larger 
buildings, $4.00 per sq. ft. (Sq.ft. ex- 
pense includes bakery remodeling.) 

Omar engineers worked with Luria 
Engineering Corp. to develop three - 
standard floor plans that could be re- 
jiggered to meet size requirements of 
the various plants. The buildings have 
an identical width—110 ft. Length can 
be varied from 68 ft. to 268 ft., by 
edding 20-ft. standard sections. 
© Local Contractors—Luria shipped the 
prefabricated buildings to the plant 
sites, and local contractors erected them. 
Omar found that by using standard 
buildings it could complete a building 
in three months. 

All the buildings have kindred fea- 

tures. There are facilities for storing 
gasoline underground. Each building 
has a side-door loading dock. 
e Conveyors—Checking in and out each 
day and returning unsold goods was a 
time-consuming job in the old rented 
plants. So each new building has a 
specially designed returned goods setup. 
Drivers park their trucks directly op- 
posite a conveyor, unload the goods 
onto it and then enter the check-in 
room to make out their reports. 

Each building has a manager’s office, 
meeting room, washrooms, and a util- 
ity room, plus space for servicing, re- 
pairing, and storing panel trucks. 

e The Cost—Omar’s three-year expan- 
sion program added up to $9,450,000. 
Of that, $2,560,000 have been spent 
on branch plants, with $550,000. still 
under contract. New equipment for all 
six bakeries, and remodeling at three 
bakeries, ate up $3,570,000. New trans- 
portation equipment cost $2,800,000. 

The program has paid off. In the 
fiscal year 1949, Omar sales ran over 
the $25-million mark. This vear, thev’re 
expected to reach $28.5-million. Since 
1947, the number of routes has nearly 
doubled to the present total of 1,200, 
and number of branch and plant sites 
has jumped from 19 to 39. 
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Viorl!s Nal Othe 
Mp PWTPHE 


No. 1 in Features! 


More exclusive, work-saving, time-saving 
features than any other typewriter! 


No. 1 in Speed! 


The world’s fastest standard typewriter! 


No. 1 in Writing Ease! 


The easiest-writing standard typewriter 
ever built! 


No. 1 in Preference! 


Preferred by typists 214 to 1 over any 
other make of standard typewriter! 


No. 1 in Durability! 


Royals stay on the job longer with less 
time out for repairs! 





Exclusive “Magic” Margin, Cradle y fips on the Quick cylinder change! Just You slip the ribbon loop on 
lets you position the carria<, ick Finger-Flow Keys. Notice the press and lift out with thumb and without even removing the empty 
the lever, and y.ui margin is set. greater clearance between rows. forefinger of right hand. It’s a cinch. spool from the hub. Reyal exclusive! 


The above features —and many others—are good reasons 
why you should call your local Royal representative and 
say: “I want an Office Trial of the Royal right now!” 


There is no charge or obligation, of couse. STANDARD and ELECTRIC 


Made by the World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


Magic” is a registered trade-mark of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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How a feller wins a friend 


Seems as if every puppy just naturally has the knack of making 
friends. Perhaps one reason for his success is his ability 
always to select a responsive audience. 


And when companies employ institutional advertising to win impor- 
tant friends, they want to make sure of their audiences, too. For 

it’s vital that institutional messages be read by people who are 
well-prepared to absorb ideas . . . and to pass them on to others. 


That’s why you'll be interested in this important fact: 


Of 10 institutional advertising campaigns running in 

The American Magazine and one or more other leading 
magazines...all 10 got their highest readership—among both men 
and women—in The American Magazine! 











This survey reflects the character of the magazine 

which attracts the most powerful group of 

opinion-makers in America today—the more than 2,500,000 
intelligent, responsive families who read The American Magazine, 


We have a complete and convincing presentation of all the facts 
to show to any of your executives or to your advertising agency. 


merican 


MAGAZINE 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 640 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19,N.¥. 
PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, COLLIER’S, AND WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
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Coal Fights to Regain Home Market 


Cleveland dealers seek to halt shift to gas and oil, offer 
new heating services to householders. 


Gas and oil have been riding high 
since the end of the war. More and 
more domestic and industrial users 
have switched from coal to the other 
fuels—encouraged by rising coal prices 
and frequent strikes. 

Home owners particularly have been 

enthusiastic customers for fuel oil and 
gas—no shoveling, no ashes to carry 
out, regulated heat at the flick of a 
thermostat. 
@ Worm Turns—Coal dealers, for the 
most part, have sat back and watched 
their ani diaeg slide. But in Cleveland 
and northeastern Ohio, some of them 
got tired of facts like these: In 1949, 
less than 5% of the 8,860 single homes 
built in the Greater Cleveland area 
were equipped with coal furnaces. That 
same year, 20% of the area’s 1948 coal 
customers switched to gas or oil. 

Last spring, a dozen or so of the 

area’s coal dealers plus the local coal 
dealers’ association undertook to turn 
the tide back to coal. A long, careful 
look at the services they provided 
convinced dealers there was room for 
improvement. 
© Dirt Eliminated—l'or example, cus- 
tomers often complained they didn’t 
get the exact quality of coal they had 
ordered. And when it was dumped into 
the bin, it made a mess. That one 
was relatively easy. The coal producers 
were encouraged to size and clean coal 
properly, at retailers added another 
cleaning treatment before the almost- 
dustless coal was delivered to the cus- 
tomer. Along the same line, deliverv- 
men were chosen with more care— 
dealers didn’t want coal spilled ail 
over customers’ lawns. - Oversized 
trucks that damaged private driveways 
were also barred. 
e Direct Approach—Then the  cus- 
tomers were approached, Dealers wrote 
letters asking for orders, followed them 
up with phone calls and personal visits. 
They took a leaf from the oil dealers 
book and inaugurated a furnace in- 
spection service. The dealers’ furnace 
experts inspected customers’ furnaces, 
advised them if repairs were needed, 
and gave them an estimate of how 
much the repairs should cost. If the 
repairman K sn more, the coal 
dealers’ association brought pressure 
for an adjustment. And customers were 
also given advice on the proper fuel to 
use. 

Clincher of the campaign was in 
financing. Customers were urged to 
fill their coal bins during the summer 
months and pay for it on a monthly 
or quarterly basis. Most of the dealers 


carry the customers’ paper themselves, 
with help from the coal producers. 
Some deal with banks or finance com- 
panies, 

e Better Heat—The dealers plugged 
hard on two selling points: the better- 
quality heat and the inexhaustible 
supply of coal. (Actually, coal- strikes 
usually cause industrial, not domestic, 
coal users to suffer.) The campaign 
paid off. Coal dealers in the area sold 
more domestic coal during July and 
August than during any summer 
stocking-up period in the past decade. 
And they held on to practically all the 
customers they had last spring. 

But the dealers aren't satisfied just 

to hold their market. They want to 
pull in customers who have switched 
to other fuels and snag a share of new- 
home customers. 
e Natural Gas—To do that, Cleveland 
coal dealers say they are going to need 
some practical help from the coal in- 
dustry. Coal is at a price disadvantage 
in the area. Natural gas rates are the 
lowest in the country, except for those 
in Kansas City and San Francisco. 

But coal men have an answer to that: 
“What do you think the Big Inch and 
Little Inch pipe lines will be transport- 
ing in the event of a full-scale war?” 
(Those pipelines carried oi] during the 
war, now move natural gas.) 

Coal dealers think they'd have effect- 

ive selling ammunition if the automatic 
bituminous-burning furnace they have 
been promised would materialize: Coal 
operators have financed research on 
such a furnace for years. But so far, 
they haven’t been able to develop a 
furnace that will burn satisfactorily 
with all grades of bituminous coal— 
and the industry won’t accept anything 
less than that. 
@ Milwaukee—Cleveland coal dealers 
aren't the only ones campaigning for 
greater share of the heen heaian mar- 
ket. Milwaukee’s North Western-Han- 
na Fuel Co., a subsidiary of Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Co., has hired a 
crew of girl students from Marquette 
University’s merchandising school to 
visit all the homes in Milwaukee. 
Technically, the girls don’t sell coal— 
they “educate consumers.” But their 
house-to-house campaign has brought 
an encouraging number of orders, the 
company says. In addition: ‘People 
tell us they are happy to see the coal 
industry coming to life and showing 
an enterprising spirit,” says H. G. 
Krause, North Western-Hanna Fuel 
Co.’s manager of domestic and com- 
mercial sales. 
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REVOLUTION ON THE RAILROAD 


New-type train designed for more comfort and safety is cushioned 
on U. S. Rubber Mountings — 


SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT! This new 
short-car, low-slung ““Talgo” experimental train® really 
hugs the road. Each short, articulated unit has special 
parts designed by U. S. Rubber to cushion passengers 
against noise, vibration and shock. It’sdike riding on air. 





Pid vs 
SEEING EYE T0 EYE are these passengers and the persons stand- INSIDE STUFF. Specifically designed U. 8. Rubber parts are used 


ing outside. Low center of gravity makes for more stability. in this wheel assembly and spring suspension. They give a 
Each car has only 2 wheels, is supported by U. 5S. Rubber smoother, quieter, safer ride. You can’t beat rubber and “U. S.” 


Special Coupling unit on the car ahead. experience on jobs like this. 


The “Talgo” train is another example of a manufacturer 
handing a problem to U.S. Rubber Company engineers 
and letting them apply their research data and 7 ilities 
to the job. It will pay you to take advantage of “U.S.” 
experience and advice. Write for free new ~— ull This 
is Your Laboratory.” It tells about U.S. Rubber’s vast 
new research facilities at Fort Wayne. 


A PRODUCT OF 


*(3 built to date) 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION + ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 








@ Have you a metal-fabricating 
roblem that’s outside your field or 
| the facilities of your plant? 
Would you like the help of expert, 
experienced engineering and design- 
ing skill to develop your idea into a 
finished product, or improve an old 
product? 
Geuder, Peeschke & Frey Co. is 
equipped to develop and produce 
items in sheet steel or aluminum, 
ranging from fruit juicers to enameled 
washing machine tubs and automo- 
bile parts... ae all or any part of 
the work from drafting board to 
fabrication and finishing. 


We have the mest modern equipment 
ond the knaw-hew for 
DESIGNING ENGINEERING STAMPING 
DRAWING GALVANIZING FORMING 
TINMING SPRAY FINISHING WELDING 
LEAD COATING VITREOUS ENAMELING 
Facilities include complete machine 
shop and tool and die department. 


Write for your copy 
of our booklet... 
SCIENCE AND SKILL 
IN SHEET METALS. 


MA facture * MET 





CITIES 


JOB LINE at Cadillac, Cleveland, was so big MP’s had to be called out to help police. 


War Job Scramble Starts 


Across the country, war industries are again beginning to change the 
complexion of cities. The trends under way, as in 1940, may shift the eco- 
nomic center of gravity for many communities. Certainly, some of the 
biggest changes will come from movements of the labor force. This week, 
BUSINESS WEEK reports on events in two cities—Cleveland and Wichita— 


after war orders came to town. 


|. Cleveland 


In the middle of August, Cadillac 
Division of General Motors Corp. took 
over the World War II bomber plant 
near Cleveland’s municipal airport 
(BW—Aug.19°50,p28). It planned to 
convert the factory to production of 
medium tanks. It figured it would need 
5,000 to 6,000 workers once assembly 
lines started rolling 

Cadillac frankly had doubts whether 
it could scare up that many workers in 
the Cleveland area. When it decided 
to accept job applications, it expected 
no more than a modest turnout. What 
Cadillac got was a crowd that made the 
plant gate look just like the bleacher 
entrance for an Indian-Yankee double- 
header 

When William S. Chisholm, person- 
nel manager of the new operation, 
looked out his window on the morning 
of Aug. 21, he saw more than 8,000 
men and women waiting in a job line. 
To one oldtimer, it seemed like 1914. 
“Put some celluloid collars on those 
guys,” he said, ‘and you have a Ford 


five-dollar-day crowd all over again.” 
e@ Reasons—WV hat caused the rush? Mov- 
ing up and down the line, you heard all 
sorts of reasons why people wanted to 
build tanks. Some said they wanted to 
get on a daylight shift; others liked the 
idea of starting out in a new plant and 
getting in on the ground floor. A few 
of the draft-cligibles were more blunt. 
“It’s better to make a tank than ride in 
one, isn’t it?” they asked sheepishly. 
Fully 70% of the applicants cam: 
from the immediate Cleveland area. 
lo Cadillac’s embarrassment, however, 
there were scores of factory and skilled 
workers from Detroit’s GM plants. In 
addition, there was the usual quota of 
migrant workers from West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee. A large part 
of the skilled workers had quit their old 
jobs before the march to Cadillac began. 
e No Migration—All the same, Cleve- 
land employers don’t feel this is a re- 
peat of the Jack & Heintz type of migra- 
tion of the last war. No Cleveland in- 
dustrialist is greatly worried over losing 
skilled help to Cadillac; he only feels 
sorry for his competitor across the street 
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YOU GET 50% MORF FROM 
SYIVANIA FLUORESCENT TUBES! 


2-YEAR TESTS PROVE SYLVANIA’S SUPERIORITY 


Sylvania Fluorescent Tubes offer at 
least 50% longer life than the other 
two leading brands. 
Exhaustive laboratory tests, with the 
most popular tube types, definitely 
prove this statement. 


THE CHART TELLS THE STORY! 


The chart shown below gives the final 
results. It shows that Sylvania Fluores- 
cent Tubes lasted an average of 7500 
hours, or 50° longer than brand “B”, 
more than 60% longer than brand “A”. 





HOURS OF LIGHT 
1900 7008 2000 4008 5008 6200 7008 8000 S000 





Sylvania Flectrie Products Inc. 
Dept. L-1309-A, 1740 Broadway 
New York 19, N. Y. 


SYLVANIA TUBES STAY BRIGHTER! 


In addition to their longer life, tests 
showed that Sylvania Fluorescent 
Tubes maintained a greater brightness 
at all times than either brand “A” or 
“B”. Measurements were based on 
photometric standards obtained from 
U. S. Bureau of Standards. 

All test conditions were identical. And, 
today’s continuing tests show no devia- 
tion from the original data. 


CHECK THESE SYLVANIA SAVINGS! 


Sylvania Fluorescent Tubes average 
life of 7500 hours means that, under 
average conditions, they can be ex- 
pected to last 


6 YEARS IN SCHOOLS 
3 YEARS IN OFFICES AND FACTORIES 
2% YEARS IN STORES 


For further facts mail the coupon today! 
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And for 50% more laughs— 
see Sylvania’s “Beat the 
Clock” on CBS-TV. 


VANIAVE: 


FLUGRESCENT TUBES, FIXTURES, , ee eae LIGHT BULBS; RADIO TUBES; TELEVISION PICTURE TUBES; ELECTRONEC 
PRODUCTS ; ELECTRONIC TEST EQUIPMENT; PHOTOLAMPS ; TELEVISION SETS 


Please send me complete information about 
the life and brightness of Sylvania Fluorescent 
Tubes. 


Name. 
Company___ 
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Cie ar one___ State 
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HEAT RESISTANCE 


% Gaskets 
Diaphragms 
Ducting 

Conveyor Belts 
Heat Sealing Jaws 
Boiler Sealing 
Expansion Joints 
Press Covers 
Electric insulation 


++ te tH HH 


Low Temperature 
wit 5. OE 


NEEDED? 


yet proven 


COHRLASTIC Silicone Rubber Fabrics have proven their 
merit in thousands of industrial applications requiring 
special characteristics: 
Temperature resistance (Range —100°F to +500°F) 
Resilience over the entire temperature range 
Resistance to oils and many chemicals 
High dielectric strength 
COHRLASTIC is available in 36” rolls of various thicke 
nesses, and different constructions. Write for technical 
data sheets and specific information regarding your 
end use. 


THE CONNECTICUT HARD RUBBER CO, 





405 CAST STRELT, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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DO YOU KNOW.. 


That 178 possi 


@ 


TO GO THROUGH MANY HEATING SEASONS 


WITHOUT UNIT HEATER MAINTENANCE EXPENSE, providing that yours is 3 
GRID installation? It’s possible, and is being done by major industrial plants, 
steel mills, railroads, etc. who have investigated and installed GRID equipment. 


It's possible because: 


construction withstands corrosive 


cast iron 
fumes. 
IGRID| wide fin spacing facilitates easy cleaning. 
will withstand steam pressures up to 250 Ibs., 
and is free of electrolysis. 
design incorporating proper fan sizes, motor 
speeds and outlet temperatures results in a 
properly balanced heating unit, especially when 


high steam pressures are used 


fins are cast integral with the steam chamber 
assuring even distribution of heat. it's not 
possible for GRID fins to come loose from the 
steam chamber to cause loss of heating 
efficiency 


No other unit heater incorporates these features that are vital to proper 


and efficient industrial plant heating. 


INVESTIGATE 


coils, and radiation... 


industrial plants 


today GRID systems of high pressure unit heaters, 


blast 
the answer to maintenance-free heating in the 


D. J. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


WAUSAU 


WISCONSIN 





whose men will make a wholesale trek 
to the tank plant. 

Probably the most intelligent ap- 
praisal of Cadillac’s effect on the labor 
market came from an official of the 
Chamber of Commerce. He sees Cadil- 
lac staffed from the 20,000 floaters or 
shifters—the people who jump from 
plant to plant and spend much of their 
time on unemployment rolls. 

But despite a lack of worries now, 
some industries that are coming into 
the Cleveland area in the months ahead 
admit to labor qualms. Ford, for in- 
stance, is known to be concerned about 
where it can lay hands on 7,000 to 8,000 
workers for its new engine plant and 
foundry. The Ford operation could 
start on a limited scale by the middle 
of next year. 
© Source of Wonder—The thing that 
amazed many people about the Cadillac 
applicants was that the ratio of skilled 
to unskilled applicants was just about 
average. Many Cleveland industries have 
had trouble getting skilled help. But 
Cadillac could have started operations 
right away—on its roster of first-day ap- 
plicants. 

In only two classifications—engineer- 

ing draftsmen and office personnel— 
was there any real shortage. The fact 
that the plant is several miles from the 
downtown area probably discouraged 
many office workers. Draftsmen have 
been at a premium in Cleveland plants 
for some time. 
e Payroll Additions—Cadillac’s first hir- 
ings were for skilled help to convert 
the bomber plant—electricians, pipe fit- 
ters, millwrghts, maintenance men. 
Production workers, including machine 
operators, assemblers, crane operators, 
ctc., will be put to work as soon as the 
machines are in. 


Il. Wichita 


Korea’s first impact on Wichita was 
$250-million worth of Air Force work. 
It came on top of an already full-size 
business and manufacturing boom. But 
it looks like the city can handle it. 

e Boeinz Built—Most of the boom-on- 
boom centers around Boeing Airplane 
Co., which builds the B-47 jet bomber. 
This week, Bocing said it will have to 
boost employment by about one-third— 
from 10,875 to 15,000 workers. It al- 
ready has made plans with the Interna- 
tional Assn. of Machinists for a 48-hour 
week, and iperhaps a third 64-hour shift. 

Since August, Wichita’s employment 
has climbed steadily. Last month, em- 
plovment shot up 1,400—from a level 
that had already topped the wartime 
peak. At Boeing and Beech Aircraft 
Corp. over 100 new workers are sign- 
ing on every day. 

Demand is heavy for skilled help— 
production planners, design engincers, 
inspectors, and layout men. As always, 
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tool and die men are in the center of 
the scramble. 

e Happy Move—Boeing’s decision to 
push its force to 15,000 was a happy 
one for local businessmen. Last fall, he 
company had told local builders and 
merchants that they could anticipate a 
15,000-employee force at Boeing by 
mid-1950. Last spring, Boeing had to 
renege. The company said then that 
probably the best it couid do would 
be 10,000. That left builders who had 
planned housing for 15,000 on the 
spot, ' 
The sour note of Wichita’s boom, 
however, came from some of those same 
builders who had gone in for rental 
property. Six weeks after they had 
complained about being overbuilt, they 
announced rent increases. Besides bring 
ing a slap from the state employment 
service, the move stirred up rumbles 
from the city’s white collar help and 
other nonwar workers. 

All in all, though, Wichita won't 

have the housing problem that plagued 
so many war production centers last 
time. Right now, there are 500 rental 
units available or nearing completion. 
Several thousand more are under con 
struction, and about 2,500 of them are 
to be done this year. 
e Boeing Briefs Business—One device 
that has made things easier all around 
is the liaison between Boeing-Wichita 
and the city’s business community. Boe- 
ing’s general manager, J. E. Schaefer, 
keeps the community in touch with 
what is going on at the plant of its 
major employer. Recently, he warned 
that the B-47 is far from a finished air- 
plane; that, as a result, there will be 
dislocation here and there to accom- 
modate the thousands of change orders. 
And he added: 

“Our people are your customers. 

Please keep this in mind and resist in- 
creases in costs at every turn if you 
want us to produce the needed weapons 
at prices that are reasonable.” 
e Something for Everybody—While 
Boeing and Beech expanded their work 
forces, the remainder of the business 
community isn’t idle. 

Wichita has 523 manufacturers, most 
of whom are fighting for subcontract 
work (which most of them will get as 
the plane program unfolds). Cessna 
Aircraft now looks as if it will be the 
major subcontractor in airframe parts. 
Beech probably will take on some work 
for Bocing, too, although Beech is ex- 
pecting to receive large military con- 
tracts of its own, 

Housing, of course, is booming. In 
addition, Kansas Gas & Electric Co. has 
announced a $7-million expansion pro- 
gram. Derby Oil Co. is putting $2-mil- 
lion into a new plant. ‘The Gas Service 
Co. is expanding, and the Coleman 
Co., a large manufacturer of space heat 
crs. is loosing for war work. 
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STRENGTH, FLEXIBILITY “OM GLASS... 


, " & 

Toucn BUNDLING oF 
PREFABRICATED STEEL PARTS 

MADE EASY WITH EXTRA STRONG 
PERMACEL-I5 FIBERGLAS THREAD 
REINFORCED TAPE, HOLDS FAST, 
SAVES TIME REPLACES WIRE, 

STEEL STRAPPING ! 


¥ 


FREE Wstrated booklet shows 
how tape can help in your business! 
Twelve pages of facts and pictures! Write to- 
day—on your business letterhead, please —to 
Dept. 61 at the address below for your copy. 
PERMACEL offers a complete line of labora- 
tory-developed, job-tested industrial tapes. 


INDUSTRIAL TAPES 
INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION e NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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Oxygen cuts 
electric furnace melting costs 
over $2,000 per month 








Clarence Nolan and W. R. 
Lysobey, Airco Technical Sales Rep- 
resentatives, were called in and sug- 
gested a series of test heats using Airco 
oxygen. On the basis of these tests, it 
was found that the cost of Airco 99.5% 
pure oxygen is about the same as the 
iron ore it replaced .. . but, the savings 
in ferro manganese, heat time, elec- 
trodes and power were appreciable — 
amounting to more than $1.00 per ton 
melted on a monthly tonnage of about 
2,000 tons. Furthermore, the high 


aie) 
AIRCO 
wes) 


WEHR STEEL COMPANY, 


of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, wanted to 
compare the refining of acid electric 
Steel using oxygen with that of their 
usual method — the use of iron ore. 
They hoped to reduce refining costs 
without affecting the quality of the 
finished steel. 


quality of the steel was maintained. 

Additional savings were also enjoyed 
when the problem of handling and stor- 
ing iron ore was eliminated. 

The Wehr Steel Company was most 
pleased with these results and have 
adopted oxygen refining of acid electric 
steel as standard practice. 

For technical assistance on this 
unique refining process or a copy of 
our folder “Oxygen In The Electric 
Furnace,” please write to your nearest 
Airco office. 


Air REDUCTION 


Offices in Principal Cities 


TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE— ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 
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There’s Nothing Like 
Good Plant Location 


Within reason, new plant investment 
is wise if it will eliminate a recurring 
operating expense. It was on that basis 
that H. A. Roemer, Jr., president of the 
Sharon Steel Co., ordered a road and 
bridge investment aimed at saving a 
recurring $15 fine. 

Sharon Steel’s plant is backed up to 
a small stream which is the Ohio- 
Pennsylvania border. It’s no more than 
200 ft. from the plant to the nearest 
Ohio road, where a 52,000-Ib_ truck- 
trailer load is legal. But to reach it, 
Sharon truckers had to drive 2.5 mi. 
over Pennsylvania road. There, only a 
40,000-Ib. truck-trailer load is lega!. One 
story is that truckers habitually delayed 
their departure until scouts reported the 
Pennsylvania road “‘all clear.” Any time 
an overloaded truck was stopped, it 
meant a fine—usually $15. 

Sharon Steel placed flooring on a 
railroad bridge across the stream, built 
the 200 ft. of road. Now its trucks can 
reach Ohio—and the company’s Detroit 
subsidiary—without difficulty and with 
full loads. ; 


Orchids for a B 


In Hawaii, orchids are just a mulch. Castle 
& Cooke uses rejects of the flower from a 
nearby grower to spread around and protect 
the roots of young macadamia trees. The 
macadamia tree produces a nut that is con- 
sidered an exotic delicacy. Ordinarily, it 
sells for about $1.10 a Ib. in the U.S., 
largely because of its scarcity and the trouble 
it takes to process it. Castle & Cooke, 
which hopes to make the nuts commercially 
plentiful, has invested $1-million in the 
past two years for clearing the jungle land 
and planting it to macadamia trees. 
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atch out for these knaves — they can cost you plenty. 





But remember this: your only sure protection is a 


ystem that will keep your inventory in balance at all 


imes, maintaining just enough—but not too much—of each 
tem you need for production...or sale...or your own use. 
betting up such a system is easy when you turn the problem 
ver to Remington Rand. You benefit (1) from experience 
ained in developing inventory control systems for literally tens 





f thousands of companies; (2) unlimited choice of methods, 
or we make all types of machines and equipment; (3) correct 
stallation of your system and instruction of your personnel. 
ere are just a few of the many methods we offer: 


YNCHRO-MATIC gives you a “free ride” to efficient inventory control, 
s your clerk writes invoices, a synchronized mechanism automatecally 
unches tabulating cards which, in turn, permit high speed, mechanical 
roduction of daily reports on disbursements and inventory position... 
aily summaries by item for perpetual inventory control... or detailed 


les analysis in any desired breakdown! 


ARDEX VISIBLE SYSTEMS give you an ever-current picture of your 
nventory status through the use of colored Graph-A-Matic signals and 
The Chart That Thinks”. These devices automatically translate the Aboves tye as 

; ‘ ; ; Punch electrically synchron- 
uantity of each item on hand into action required for successful control, ized with Billing Machine. 
ith clerical savings as high as 50% compared with other systems. (New 
Robot-Kardex saves an additional 30% in posting time!) 


UNCHED-CARD TABULATING SYSTEMS-— (you can rent or buy the Left: Robot-Kardex... push-button 
Lquipment) are effective for chain store and wholesaling operations, with visible record equipment. 
nit cards covering individual inventory items filed in convenient tub 


Hesks. Reorder control cards provide automatic requisitions for purchasing  prterinit  - 2y-eeRENN : 
Remington Rand Inc., Management Controls Division, Reom 2500 


f replacement stock as unit cards are pulled for the preparation of 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


: es I would like to have information on inventory control systems for the 
For further information—without obligation— mail the coupon today, or type of business checked below. 


bhone the nearest Remington Rand office. C0 Manufacturing (0 Wholesale oO Retail 


hipping orders, invoices, sales commission checks and profit statistics. 


Name Title 





Company 
Address 
City. 

















CAMPBELL 


CHAIN 
takes the 
Strain... 


| High standards of qual- 
ity are traditional with 
Campbell. To assure that 
all Campbell chain meets 
our standards—and yours 
—every link in every 
chain is rigidly inspected. 
When you need depend- 
able chain, depend on 
Campbell. 


CAMPBELL CHAIN Company 
Main Office —York, Pa. 
Factories — 

York, Pa. & West Burlington, lowa 


For Every Need: 
INDUSTRIAL, MARINE, 


AUTOMOTIVE, FARM, 
SPECIAL PURPOSES 


PRECISION TOOLS, such as this brailled wood-marking gauge, enable the sightless 
cabinetmaker to match the accuracy of any worker. Slider locks in place, pin marks wood. 


Special Tools Help Blind Workers 


Helping sightless work by touch is job of American Foun- 
dation for the Blind. It stresses safety and utility. 


Helping the blind live conveniently 
without sight is the business of the 
Technical Research Section, American 
Foundation for the Blind. In its three 
years, this group has developed more 
than 70 items specifically for the blind 
or partly blind. Primarily, these are 
tools for both job and home and aids 
for everyday living, although some are 
amusements. 

Devices include a collapsible cane, a 


SELF MEDICATION is possible with 


special instruments. This one enables 
blind diabetic to administer proper dose. 


phonograph modified to play recordings 
of books, brailled watches, and even an 
automatic pancake turner. A nonprofit 
organization, the foundation sells them 
to the blind at cost. In designing such 
devices, every effort is made to have 
them resemble their conventional 
counterparts as closely as possible. That 
spares embarrassment and innumerable 
questions whenever the devices happen 
to be used publicly. 


4 


OFFICE WORK is helped by such devices 
as this scale. It's calibrated in braille. Disc 
moves under load so the weight can be read. 
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ce] am Ole} ikelae Loh alate 


‘Tolshsiatiaslels 


Choose 


CONCRETE 


DELICATE WORK, such as soldering 

radio connections, can be handled with this 

iron, It heats instantaneously, cools fast, 

allowing blind worker to locate next spot. 
. . « for distinctive homes. Con- 
sidering all factors—original cost, 
upkeep, long life—it costs you less 
per year to own a concrete house. 


... for larger structures. Concrete 
provides rugged strength, beauty, 
durability and firesafety plus de- 


pendable, lew-ennval-cest service. 


SAW HOLDER lets the blind craftsman ... for smoother-riding, safer 
work to precise measurements without difh- 
culty. Hand saws and some hack saws fit 
this jig, which is a safety device, too. 


streets and highways. Concrete is 
moderate in first cost, costs much 


less to maintain, lasts far longer. 


for modern farm buildings and 
improvements. Remember, concrele 
can’t burn! It also resists decay, 
storms, termites and rats. It saves 
feed and labor and helps make farm 
operations cleaner, healthier and 
more profitable year after year. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


33W Grand Ave 


” 


OPENING CANS IS EASY and fast with 
this device, which is useful in the kitchen 
as well. It’s designed to remove hazards. 
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| AIR CYLINDER 


doubles the Output 
of STANDARD 
MACHINE 

TOOLS 


Removing metal isn’t the problem 

with today's high speed cutting tools. 

The bottleneck right now is getting work to and from cutting tools, and 

feeding cutting tools under precision control through the work. 

Bellows Air Motors—the unique air cylinder with bwilt-in electrically- 

controlled valve — crack that bottleneck wide open. 

As the power source in Bellows “packaged” work and tool feeds, the Bellows 

Air Motor feeds parts quickly and accurately to cutting tools, and feeds the 

cutting tools through the work at exactly the right pressure and feeding rate 
. often doubling, even tripling production. 

Used in thousands of plants, large and small, Bellows “Controlled-Air-Power” 

Devices are setting new records of high production and low cost from 

standard machine tools. 


—— tira. Ge Spin 
Bellows Co. & mise 2conciies 


AKRON 9, OHIO show what if can 
Manufacturers of “Controlled-Air- 0 for you. Write for 
Power" Devices: Air-powered Work the 1950 Foro Facts 
pi Tool Feeds, Air Cylinders, Air: File. Free on ri 
operated Work Holding and Clamp- 
ing Devices. 














Your Advertising in 


BUSINESS WEEK... 


regularly reaches the attention of 
over 200,000 management sub- 
scribers. Surveys show that the 
average Business Week subscriber 
shares his copy with two of his 
business associates . . . thereby 
giving you a tote! audience of 
more than 600,000 important 
prospects. 











COMMODITIES 





Wool Prices Rise 


And U.S. production ig 
down, but demand is higher 
than ever, so don’t expect to see 
any price cuts. 


It’s a safe bet that you'll be paying 
more for wool and wool products for a 
long time to come. That was pretty 
well confirmed at the Australian auc- 

tions last week when prices ran 40% to 

50% above last year’s closing levels. 

You could see the effect of Korea and 
possible government stockpiling in the 
rise. But actually, the factors behind 
high wool prices have been building up 
since the war ended. 

e Wartime Fears—During the war, the 
British and U.S. governments stock- 
pee wool—to make sure they would 
iave enough in case shipments from 
Australia were cut off. When the war 
ended, the British government’s U. K.- 
Dominion Wool Disposals, Ltd. 
‘(known as JO for Joint Organization) 
held about 3-billion Ib., greasy basis, 
and the U.S. Commodity Credit Corp. 
held another 500-million Ib. The 
wool trade viewed this stockpile as a 
dangerous glut that would depress the 
jens for years. Estimates were that 
it would take 13 years to get rid of this 
surplus. 

ut it didn’t work that way at all. A 

combination of factors combined to 
boost world demand for wool to the 
highest levels it has ever reached. De- 
mand boosters came from style changes, 
Europe’s filling in wartime clothing 
shortages, and worldwide population in- 
creases. Demand so far exceeded cur- 
rent production that the 13-year stock- 
pile has been, almost completely used 
up filling the gap. 

e Turing Point—That was the situa- 
tion just before Korea. CCC stocks 
were completely exhausted; JO had 
only 150-million Ib. left. It meant from 
here on wool consumption would have 
to be covered by current production. 

Production 1s a problem. Before the 
war, U.S. apparel-wool production cov- 
ered 80% to 90% of the country’s 
consumption. But U.S. demand has 
risen as much as anybody’s since: the 
war, and production, which had been 
falling off steadily for years, took a big 
dive. Labor costs in the sheep-raising 
business have jumped so much that 
most ranchers have found it more profit- 
able to raise other animals. 

In order to meet civilian demand 
alone, this country will have to import 


7c Cr 


close to 75% of its needs. Estimates 
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New, 16-cylinder, 3900 hp Cooper-Bossomer supercharged gae-diesel engine in Arizene- ' ’s Yume plent. Due te 


new, extremly compact "V" design and supercharging, engine ranks as mest powerful of its size and type ever built. 


How a new 3-Way Diet | 


cuts the feed bill for horsepower 


N power plants, fuel consumption is usually the 
largest cost item on the power budget. It runs into 
real money! Time and again, Cooper-Bessemer engine 
developments have brought this cost to a new low. And 
the latest Cooper-Bessemer development is one of the 
most significant of all! 

Shown above is one of the new-type, supercharged 
Cooper-Bessemer engines recently installed in the Yuma 
plant of Arizona-Edison. Normally operated on the 
gas-diesel principle (developed by Cooper- Bessemer 
and now widely applied), these engines burn inex- 
pensive natural gas with only a pilot charge of fuel oil. 
If the gas supply falls off, the engines simply burn cor- 
respondingly more oil. 

But that’s not all. If there’s no risk of sudden gas 
curtailment, these engines are quickly, easily converted 
from gas-diesel to 100 per cent gas operation... 
supercharging and all! Thus there’s complete 3-way 
fuel flexibilicy— oil, gas and oil, or gas alone. Fuel 


costs can always be held to an absolute minimum. 

Cooper-Bessemer developments are paying off for 
power users in a// fields... stationary, marine, locomo- 
tive and other mobile services. If you have any interest 
in power, be sure to.find out all about the new things 
being done by one of America’s oldest engine builders. 


New York ¢ Chicage © Washingien © San Francisco © Les Angelea 
® Heuston © Dalles © Odesse © Seattle © Tulsa © St. Lowis © Gloucesteg 
New Orieons © Shreveport 


DIZSELS « GAS ENGINES « GAS DIESELS » ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS « HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 











FOLLANSBEE COLD ROLLED STRIP feeds right from the coil into your 
automatics—a continuous supply of uniform strip steel for any kind of 
forming operation. Manufactured to your specifications Follansbee Cold 
Rolled Strip is available in tempers and finishes for most industrial 
applications. 


time-saving’ supply system 


FOLLANSBEE COLD ROLLED STRIP is production-line steel strip with 
machining characteristics suitable for freezers or furniture or. fixtures. 
Regardless of the forming operation involved, the continuous feeding of 
Follansbee Cold Rolled Strip from coils saves time and labor and material. 


that keeps automatics in action 


FOLLANSBEE COLD ROLLED STRIP and Follansbee Polished Blue Strip are 
both furnished in continuous coils that keep automatics in action for real 
productioneering teamwork. To help you select coil diameters and weights, 
we'll send you without charge a Follansbee Coil Weight Calculator. Just 
write us on your business letterhead. 





based on consumption during the first 
half of this year indicate that total 
wool needs for the year will run around 
415-million Ib., clean basis. About 300- 
million Ib. of that will be imported. 

Now with mobilization likely some- 
time soon, the government is almost 
certain to begin stockpiling again. No 
definite plans have been made yet, but 
once se are, stockpile buying will bé 
another factor to keep prices up. 
© Uncertainty—You still can’t be 100% 
sure of future price trends. Civilian de- 
mand may not hold up at present levels; 
buyer resistance has already set in to 
some extent in the apparel business. 
Men’s suits in the middle-price bracket 
are showing up in wool-rayon mixtures, 
and in the low-priced brackets, all- 
synthetic clothes have been available 
for some time. The same thing is 
happening in the rug business (BW— 
Sep.2’50,p56). If this trend keeps up, 
it might even cut U.S. demand enough 
to bring prices down again. 

But no downward adjustment of wool 
prices looks likely for a long time. Even 
with widespread new use of synthetics 
in place of wool, wool trade observers 
point out, total use of wool is increas- 
ing. And once the government gets 
into the market, it will mean even more 
upward pressure on prices. 


Waste Price Doubles 
For Paper Box Makers 


The mad scramble of wastepaper 
dealers for kraft and corrugated box 
stock has doubled the price to mills in 
a single month. Waste that cost the 
mills $15 a ton on July 1 was bringing 
$30 a ton on Aug. 1. 

The dealers in turn are faced with a 
similar boost. In Cleveland, they pay 
50¢ for 100 lb. of general run waste. 
Three months ago, the price was 15¢. 

Reasons for the sudden rise: 

e Department stores and retailers 
are stocking up on paper boxes, de- 
manding delivery in September and 
early October to beat the Christmas 
rush. Formerly, they were satisfied with 
late October and November deliveries. 

e Many paper mills let their raw 
material inventories run low last spring. 

Kraft and corrugated box waste are 
most eagerly sought. However, maga- 
zine and book wastepaper demand gen- 
crated a rise of about $6 a ton in the 
past 45 days. Waste newsprint brought 
up the end of the procession. 

Makers of other grades of paper 
are facing almost as big a buying rush 
as the box makers. Most mills have 
order backlogs so large that they will 
not book orders more than 60 days 
ahead. The Canadian rail strike, by 
reducing pulp shipments, had forced 
some mills to reduce operations. 
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Pepper Spree 

Prices are at record levels 
now, but fall shipments will taper 
them off. Big question is Indo- 
nesian supply. 


Fear that the short world pepper 
supply might become still shorter has 
sent pepper prices to their highest 
levels in ie From a low in mid- 
May of 85¢ a lb., pepper has jumped 
to $2.00 a lb. for shipments due from 
overseas about now. 
© Relief Coming—The trade thinks this 
price spree is only temporary. Once 
shipments begin to arrive this fall from 
india and Indonesia, it looks for prices 
to slide off. Though supplies in this 
country at present are equal to only 
six to eight weeks at normal consump- 
tion, at least 300 tons of pepper from 
India are on the way in now. And 
between 500 tons and 600 tons of 
India’s last year’s crop are due in 
September. 

This is in-between seasons on pepper. 
New crop harvesting in Indonesia be- 
gins next month, and in India in 
December. Hence buying at the $2.00 
ee has been cautious. Dealers are 
nolding back as much as possible, look- 
ing for lower prices when the new ship- 
ments arrive. 

e Indonesia—The big question mark in 
pepper supplies and prices for the rest 
of the year is how much pepper will be 
available from Indonesia this season. 
Before the war, the Dutch East Indies 
accounted for 80% of the world’s 
pepper supply. Most of the rest came 
from India. But Japanese destruction 
of pepper vines during the occupation 
and political disturbances in Indonesia 
since the war have kept Indonesian ship- 
ments to driblets. India, with govern- 
ment encouragement, has become the 
world’s largest supplier. 

© Hope for Best—This year, pepper im- 
porters are hopeful that Indonesian 
pepper will once more be available for 
the world market in substantial 
amounts. Best guess is that the 1950 
world crop of pepper will amount to 
15,500 tons, with Indonesia supplying 
8,000 to 9,000 tons. So far, however, 
shipments from Indonesia have been 
only about 2,000 tons. 

Rome the world pepper supply has 
been short since the end of the war, 
no surplus stocks have been built up in 
this country. Current imports See 
just about covered U.S. needs of around 
1,000 tons a month. Therefore, any 
interruption in pepper shipments right 
now would mean a greater pepper short- 
age than we had in the last war, when 
the U.S. had very large stocks to draw 
from. 
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CRISIS in the AWFUSS” 


(No. 9) 


4 MORE IN SPACE SAVED BY 
BILL-CLERKS! NEW GLOBE-WERNICKE 
WHERE'LL YOU PUT ‘EM? STREAMLINER DESKS! 


Complete line of sizes 
end styles, hermonizes 
with previeus ‘‘Streem- 
liner” models. Modern 
styling, lifetime finish, 
express traditional G/W 
quality. 


NEW PROVED ~~ “STREAMLINER” DESKS 


New, compact design — organized, efficient work centers for 
executives, salesmen, stenographers, calculator operators, and 
every type of desk user. 
These handsome desks actually increase working ease and 
efficiency, but require LESS SPACE—considerably less. 

Entire working surface is reachable—vusable. 

Other convenience features are available at slight 

extra cost, such as visible reference arm slides, 

and typewriter side shelf. 

Efficiency features — corner legs or adjustable 

height pedestals, square or molded top edges. 
Buyers will consider new low prices an improvement. 
See these NEW “Streamliner” Desks at Globe-Wernicke dealers, 
quickly found in your classified telephone book under “Office 
Furniture & Equipment.” 


Engineering Specialists in 
OMice Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records 








RESOURCES 


Plenty of Water—But Not to Waste 


Industry must play big part 
in harnessing ample U.S. re- 
sources and husbanding some- 
times-strained supplies. 


There is plenty of water. 

You may have read or heard that the 
nation’s water resources are failing, that 
we're using our water supplics faster 
than they can be replaced. In the 
large, that just isn’t truc. 

The United States has plenty of 

water reserves, both underground and 
on the surface—although they're by no 
means evenly distributed. And far and 
away, more water falls cach year in the 
form of rain and snow than we can 
possibly use. 
© Local Shortages—There are local short- 
ages—lots of them. ‘The number is, if 
anything, rising. But every one of them 
could have been prevented by foresight. 
And every one of them can be licked 
by perseverance. 
e It’s Up to Business—It’s the business- 
men, primarily, who are going to have 
to provide that perseverance in places 
where water is short. Even more im- 
portant, they are going to have to 
provide the foresight in places where 
it isn’t short. Doing something about 
water costs money—and with taxes what 
they are, no community is going to 
spend that kind of money without 
being pushed. 

Another incentive to act: Some of 

the things you can do to save water 
will also save you money on your water 
bill. 
e First to Be Hit-Why should you 
bother? Because water shortages have 
a way of creeping up on you. Toledo, 
for instance, has plenty of water, with 
Lake Erie right on its doorstep. Yet 
only a few weeks ago, Water Commis- 
sioner George Van Dorp warned that 
lake-water pollution has been rising 
steadilv for six years. So it may be that 
a few years from now Toledo companies 
that need pure water—and that have 
always taken it for granted—will find 
themselves faced with a shortage. 

And whenever a water shortage de- 
velops, it’s industry that gets it in the 
neck first. When there isn’t enough 
water to go around, the order of prior- 
ity is: domestic and sanitary use first, 
agricultural use (if any) second, and 
industrial use last. 

Look at New York City. Everybody 
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Before the board meets to discuss decen- 
tralization, you will need a// of the facts that tell 
the complete story about the regions you are 
considering. Specialists in the Norfolk and 
Western Railway's Industrial and Agricultural 
Department can give you a// of the facts about a 
territory you should consider—the great area 
served by this railroad. 

They can tell you why progressive manu- 
facturers are moving into this uncrowded 
industrial region. 

They can show you the important strategic 


safety factor in this territory. 





TT ce 





Let us give you 
the facts about 


the Lendl yf Plenty” 


They can show you plant sites fitting your 
specific requirements, 

For almost half a century, specialists in the 
N. & W.’s Industrial and Agricultural Department 
have assisted manufacturers in finding satis- 
factory plant locations. They are trained to know 
the manufacturers’ problems of location, and they 
have a broad knowledge of this Land of Plenty. 
You will need the facts they possess in your 
pocket to back. you up when you are ready to 
discuss new plant locations with the men who 
have the final say-so. 

For up-to-the-minute information about any section 
of the Land of Plenty, write the Industrial and Agricultural 


Department, Drawer 8-313, Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way, Roanoke, Virginia. 


Norfolk. Westove. 


RAILWAY 


The Land of Plenty — the six great states served by the 
Norfolk and Western — Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 
North Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky. 


PLeuvTyY 














the carbureter 
that outsmarts the 


weather 


A BORG-WARNER ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENT 
FEATURED ON SIX OUT OF TEN 1950 TRACTORS 


Rain or shine... hot or cold... 
weather or not... farm tractors 
have work to do. But all too often, 
in the past, adverse weather caused 
carbureter trouble. So Borg- 
Warner’s Marvel-Schebler Division 
designed a tractor carbureter that 
stays on the job in any weather. 
With a “back suction economizer” 
that automatically regulates, the 
fuel-air ratio, it assures steady, 
economical fuel flow regardless of 
weather conditions. 

What’s more, it features a dual 
float for smooth performance on the 
level, or from any operating angle 


Aimest every American benefits every 
dey trem the 185 products made by 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: 


—uphill, downhill or sidehill. 

Marvel-Schebler Tractor Carbu- 
reters are built for long-lasting serv- 
ice and economy. 

No wonder six out of ten 1950 
tractors are being equipped with 
Marvel-Schebler Carbureters .. . to 
give year ‘round “weather-wise” 
performance. 

One more example of how “B-W 
Engineering makes it work—B-W 
Production makes it available.” Of 
how Borg-Warner serves you and 
America through the appliance, 
automotive, aviation, marine, and 
farm equipment industries. 


BORG-WARNER 


BORG & BECK 


BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL «¢ BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS ¢ CALUMET STEEL « DETROIT GFAR 


DETROIT VAPOR STOVE . 
LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. . 
MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT « MORSE CHAIN « 
PESCO PRODUCTS « ROCKFORD CLUTCH « 

WARNER GEAR « 


PRANKLIN STEEL «+ 
MARBON «+ 


INGERSOLL STEEL «+ LONG MANUFACTURING 
MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER 
MORSE CHAIN CO., LTO. « NORGE « NORGE-HEAT 


SPRING DIVISION «© WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 
WARNER GEAR CO., LTD 





knew 10 years ago that the reservoir 
system was fast becoming inadequate. 
But the city acted too ev. ortu- 
nately—due to a combination of public 
cooperation and favorable rainfall—the 
situation never got too serious. Yet 
even with the moderate shortages that 
did develop this year, such industrial 
uses of water as car laundries and air 
conditioning were cut by law. Had the 
shortage become worse, no one doubts 
that other industrial uses would have 
gone by the board. 

© Foresight—Now look at Akron. It 
has never had a water shortage; today, 
it uses less. than half of its available 
supply, on the average. The reason: 
foresight. No water shortage was im- 
minent in Akron in 1922, or 1929, or 
the early depression years. But in 1922, 
Akron took steps te conserve the water 
supply of Lake Kockwell. In the later 
periods, it built two new reservoirs. 

As a result, Akron had plenty of 
water, even in the drought periods of 
1935-39 and 1943-44, when many parts 
of Ohio were thirsty. There’s no doubt 
that the city’s favorable water situation 
attracted many war contracts. 
© Biggest Users—The fastest-growing in- 
dustries today—such as chemicals, plas- 
tics, synthetics—are among the biggest 
water users. But even many old-time 
industries use more water than any 
other single ray material (table, page 
88). 

The effort to do something about 
water can emphasize either conservation 
of existing supply or creation of new 
supplies. 

We are wasting our potential usable 
supply today in three chief ways—use, 
pollution, and erosion. In all three, we 
can save. 


|. Waste in Actual Use 


The first waste is in actual use—for 

drinking, for sanitation, for irrigation, 
and for industry. The best way for 
industry to save here—and it may save 
you considerable money—is to use the 
same water over and over again, instead 
of using it once and throwing it away. 
There are many ways to do this. If 
you use a lot of water for cooling, you 
may find that one process can use 
water that’s a good bit warmer than 
vou need somewhere else. In that case, 
vou tise the water first where it must 
be the coldest. Then use this warmed- 
up water again where you don’t need 
it quite so cold. You may be able to 
do this three or four times. 
e Cooling Towers—Or you can cool the 
water with cooling towers. This steps 
up tremendously the number of times 
you can use it. Celanese, at its Bishop 
(Tex.) plant, recirculates cooling water 
50 times before discharging it because 
of low quality. 

Process water. 


too, can be reused: 
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EASY 
ON THE DRAWBAR 


The smooth controlled power 

that sends sleek streamliners and fast freights 
highballing along the rails of the nation 
demands bearings that are dependable 

.. the way acs? makes them. 

scsor in 1921 was the first to supply bearings 
for car journals ... and today’s complete range 
of mcs” bearings for railway equipment 

is the result of intensive, continuous research, 


Ball and roller tolerances are held to 0.000025 in. 
Steel analyses and treatment are rigidly controlled. 
Result .... mcs” bearings are used by biuilders 

of every type of railway equipment 

"3 . steam, diesel and electric. 
esr soto . by calbine improve performance 

|  dentetivaie to greater product acceptance 
in every field of every industry. They are ready 

to go to work for you. 


S&F Invustries, INC, PHILADELPHIA 32, Pa. 
7027 





BY ALL INDUSTRY es. —_a- is | 


Pioneers of the Deep Groove Ball Bearing —Spherical Roller Bearing —Self-Aligning Ball Bearing. 








You can combine 
business with Pleasure! 


py 


You make a business trip a pleasure 
when you go Pullman. 

You enjoy good conversation in the 
spacious lounge car. You enjoy good 
food in the railroad dining car. You 
enjoy a good night’s sleep on your 
soft Pullman bed. 


i 


} Cee 
ae 


But what you enjoy most is your peace 
of mind, You know you're safer cross- 
ing the country by Pullman than you 
are crossing the street in traffic. You 
know you can rely on dependable rail- 
road schedules to get you there on 
time, right in the center of town, 


is good business to GO PULLMAN 


COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, AND- ABOVE AlL- SAFE / 


© 1980, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 





Purifying it is often cheaper than using 
fresh water each time. Cooling water 
can be diverted into the process itself 
after it’s too warm for further cooling 
service—or used as boiler-feed water, 
where its heat is an asset. The average 
gallon of water at Kaiser Steel Co., 
Fontana, Calif., is used 46 times before 
it gets out of the plant. 

There’s an added advantage to re- 
circulating and reusing water: Intake 
mains and sewer lines can be smaller 
and thus less costly to maintain. 

e@ Wide Open Valves—Elimination of 
outright waste is very important. The 
fetish of many department chicfs for 
rere valves is one cxample. In 
one plant, machine operators had al- 
ways opened valves a certain number 
of turns, and they were convinced that 
was just right. Without telling them, 
the plant manager adjusted the line to 
cut the flow 25%. The operators con- 
tinued to open the valves the set num- 
ber of turns—and it worked just as well. 

Among the many other in-plant ways 
of saving water: Make regular leak sur- 
veys of your water lines; insulate hot- 
and cold-water pipes; install meters in 
water-using departments—your depart- 
ment heads can save plenty if they 
become  water-conscious; put float 
valves in roof tanks to keep them from 
overflowing. 


ll. Useless Squandering 


Such savings can all be made in 
actual uscful consumption of water. But 
far and away more water is wasted cach 


year through useless dissipation of 
water reserves by pollution and crosion. 
Emphasis on the health hazards in- 
volved in pollution have tended to 
obscure the fact that a huge amount 
of otherwise good water is rendered 
unusable. 

Fortunately, many industrial areas 
have set up a ypen sea na bodies 
~—sometimes local, sometimes interstate. 
e Ohio Basin—Perhaps the best known 
group is the eight-state Ohio River 
Valley Water Sanitation Commission. 
It was authorized by Congress in 1936 
to enable Ohio River states to get 
together to ‘do something about river 
pollution. But it didn’t finally get 
under way until 1945, when the last 
of the affected states ratified the com- 
pact (BW —Aug.11’45,p46). 

e Industrial Wastes—Although sewage 
is probably the most frequent offender 
in stream pollution, industrial wastes 
can be just as damaging. The Schuylkill 
River, which forms a major part of 
Philadelphia’s water supply, is heavily 
polluted upstream by coal dust—so 
much so that usable fucl can be ob- 
tained from the river-bottom sludge. 
@ Too Hot—The Mahoning River at 
Youngstown, Ohio, offers a somewhat 
different sort of example—it’s polluted 
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Drums along the Chesapeake... 


a 
The rolling thunder of industry's drums is a heartening sound 


in today’s troubled world. In this case, they are drums filled with 
Davison silica gels, some to protect precious foods, medicines, tools, 
fabrics; others to improve the quality of paints, ceramics, or concrete; 
still more as specialty catalysts to speed up delicate chemical 
manufacturing processes . . . all created from materials deemed useless 
only a few years ago. The experience that helped produce them 

is always at your disposal. 





Progress through Chemistry 


THE DAVISON C L CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 











A CLEAN TRUCK 


ooolS THE SIGN OF 
GOOP BUSINESS 


Kelite Formula 99 is designed for 
tough cleaning jobs on trucks and 
busses, vans and trailers, and those 
big diesel highway trains. 


This superior cleaning compound ...time- 
tested by fleet owners both large and small 
.-.easily and quickly removes heavy ac- 
cumulations ee dirt without damage to 
paint. Write for complete data on Kelite 99, 
or describe your specific cleaning needs. Dif- 
ficult problems Ae om have simple solutions. 
No cost... no obligation. 


“AHI AE UA PAE OM + mh CART COPTEGATHD (42 OF KEE MRODUCH, wet 


hes Angeles $4, Calif.-Bex 2917 Terminal Annex 
Chicage 45, lil.— 3401 Tevhy Avenve 
Mineola, N. Y.- Bex 328 Old Country Reod 





Water Coolers 


PRESSURE AND BOTTLE TYPES 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 


Mall coupon with letterhead for free 
beverage thermometer. Check the 
temperature of your drinking water. 
Genera! Electric Co., Sec. BW-2, Air 
Conditioning Dept., Bloomfield, N. J, 


NAME 
ADORESS 
city 








It takes this much water 
ome CoM iat-XX- We iallate LE 


(figures in gallons) 
600,000 





470 





320,000 





50,000 





250 





6,000 





50,000 + 





5,000,000 





770 





65,000 





3,600 





ke a ton of viscose rayon 


200,000 











by heat. Industry in the area uses 
some 1.2-billion gal. of river water a 
day. But the flow of the river is only 
about 117-million gal. a day. That 
means that every gallon of river water 
is used more than 10 times. And the 
major use is for cooling. As a result, 
by the time the river passes Sharon 
Steel’s mill at Lowellville, its tempera- 
ture may be as high as 140F—in 
December. 

¢ Business Groups—T'wo organizations 
of businessmen—Mahoning Valley In- 
dustrial Council and ‘Trumbull County 
Manufacturers Assn.—are trying to do 
something about the Mahoning. Be- 
tween them, they include practically 
every major company in the valley. 
e Ground Water—If pollution of surface 
water is bad, pollution of ground water 
is much worse. Ground water moves 
so slowly that once it is polluted it’s 
almost impossible to get rid of the 
pollution. Sewage is rarely a problem 
here; industrial wastes are the major 
offenders. 

In parts of Texas, crude oil is found 
floating on underground salt water. 
When the! mixture is pumped to the 
surface, the brine is a waste product 
that must be disposed of. For years, it 
was simply allowed to ‘run off on the 
ground, where much of it seeped into 
the sol. The shallow ground water 
reservoir soon became polluted with 
salt, and water from neighboring wells 


became unfit for human consumption. 
Although new pollution has now been 
stopped, no way has been found as yet 
to get rid of the salt that’s already 
present. 

e Salt Seepage—At Baltimore, one of 
the first U.S. industrial centers, the 
level of water in the shallow under- 
ground reservoir was pulled below sea 
level years ago by consumption far 
higher than replenishment. Salt water 
from Chesapeake Bay and the Patapsco 
River seeped in and contaminated the 
remaining water. 

But Baltimore had another card up 
its sleeve. Below the shallow reservoir 
was an impermeable layer of rock; be- 
low that was an artesian reservoir of 
fresh water. Wells were drilled through 
the polluted water-bearing stratum and 
the shale to the lower reservoir, and all 
seemed well. 

e Copper Acids—It was, for many years. 
But trouble was building up. Copper 
smelters began dumping acid wastes on 
the ground; there seemed no harm in 
it, as the shallow reservoir was unusable 
anvhow. What they didn't foresee was 
that when the acid concentration in 
the shallow reservoir got high enough, 
the acid began to cat into the casings 
of the artesian wells. Eventually, it ate 
completely through some abandoned 
ones; water from the polluted upper 
reservoir flowed into them and down 
into the artesian level; and users of 
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Oil and 
Water 
do mix 


oe... with the help of an 


ANTARA. 


SURFACTANT 


Many “unmixable” combinations are readily 
combined—to form stable and uniform 
fluids, lotions, creams or sprays—with 
the help of a surface active agent. The 
new, or improved products, act more quickly 
—more thoroughly—or for a longer period 
of time. They are thus easier to sell; they 
frequently cost less to make. 

Some thirty industries—including the 
rubber, petroleum and textile fields—have 


profitable uses for Antara surfactants. 
Extensive research staffs and facilities 
support the development and application of 
Antara surfactants— available to help you 
improve an existing product or develop a 
new one. Your inquiry is invited—without 
obligation. It will bring a prompt opinion 
as to whether one of the Antara surfactants 
may be adaptable to your needs. Kindly 
address your inquiry to Department 52. 


ANTARA PRODUCTS 


SURFACTANTS.. 
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- CARBONYL IRON POWDERS 


AANtine & FILM CORPORATION 


444 Mapvison Avenus, 
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Oaxtano 7, CaLivoRrnia 
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ROCHESTER 
SALES OFFICES IN 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD By 


If you are a 


President 
Dany; Treasurer 


you will be 
interested in 


the machine this girl is operating 


Of course you keep a watchful eye on the income of your 
company, but what about the outgo? 

“I watch that, too,” you say. But bow well? Are you 
sure that you have positive control—at all times—of every 
cent disbursed by your company for payrolls, payables 
and dividends? 

Whatever disbursement procedure you use today, 
it will pay you to find out about the Todd Bank Balance 
Controller, the unique machine that provides overaJl 
control of every amount paid by check in your company. 

In a single operation, the Todd Bank Balance Con- 
troller protects, adds, lists, proves, counts and signs your 
company checks, then deposits them in a locked container. 
It eliminates the dangerous period between check prep- 
aration and signing... gives sure evidence of error or 
manipulation if earlier work has been done on any other 
type of equipment. 

Fast, easy-to-operate, the Todd Bank Balance Con- 
troller is a must in every company with a substantial 
volume of disbursements. To find out more about it, with- 
out obligation or cost, just mail the coupon below. We 
will give you the facts promptly. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please let me have full information about the 


Todd Bank Balance Controller. 
Firm___ 
Address. 


NEW YORK a 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BW-9-9-50 
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the artesian water began to get salt. 

The solution now being used is to 
keep pumping all artesian wells, in- 
cluding the abandoned ones; as long 
as water is being pumped up, then the 
polluted water can’t flow down. So far, 
it has worked fine. 


lll. Erosion Control 


Surprising though it may seem, re- 

forestation and other forms of soil con- 
servation and erosion control are just 
as important in the water-supply picture 
as pollution control. Such control 
slows the flow of rain water to the sea 
—and that means more water wherc 
you want it when you need it. Here’s 
how it works: 
e 30 in. a Year—An average of about 
30 in. of water a year falls on the 
United States in the form of rain or 
snow. Some of this evaporates at once. 
Some flows downhill on the surface, 
via streams and rivers, to the ocean. 
The rest is absorbed into the ground. 
Much of this ground water is used by 
grass, trees, and other vegetation, and is 
“transpired” into the air. Much flows 
downhill underground toward the sea, 
just as surface water docs. 

Almost none flows in underground 
streams or rivers, however. Most of it 
filters through sands or porous rocks. 
Thus it moves very slowly; usually not 
more than a few fect a day. (That's why 

ollution in underground water is so 
eal to get rid of.) These water-bearing 
sands and rocks form the underground 
reservoirs which provide the principal 
source of watcr in so many parts of the 
country. 

@ Slowed by Trees—When rain falls on 
wooded land, its flow over the surface 
is slowed. As a result, much more of 
it is absorbed into the ground. What 
does run off does so more evenly. But 
when rain falls on bare ground, there’s 
nothing to hold it back. So not much 
of it gets a chance to percolate into the 
ground; most of it runs off immediately 
to the nearest stream. The result is 
intermittent flash floods in rain periods, 
with comparatively low water in  be- 
tween. 

© Tovsoil—These flood waters also take 
topsoil along with them. That not only 
hurts the farmer; it also cuts the water 
supply—because that soil, sinking grad- 
ually to the bottom, decreases the 
carrying capacity of the rivers and the 
storage capacity of the reservoirs. For 
instance: 

e Lake Dallas, the principal water 
source of Texas’ second-largest city, 
once had a capacity of 63-billion gal. 
Today, it’s down to 8-billion gal.—be- 
cause of siltation. 

e Peoria’s underground _ reservoir 
is recharged by scepage from Peoria 
Lake, which is formed by a dam across 
the Illinois River. But years of siltation 
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Apo Sta” 


FROM SUGAR CANE 


Spent sugar cane—called bagasse—has long been 
burned to provide steam in sugar mills. But until 
recently it has never been a satisfactory fuel... 
handling was difficult, shutdowns for cleaning 
boilers frequent. 

About five years ago, Combustion, long a pioneer 
in fuel burning technique, decided to seek a better 
method of burning this fuel. Accordingly, a car- 
load of bagasse was procured and shipped to one 
of C-E’s plants. Following exhaustive studies of 
the special problems of feeding and burning, de- 
signs were developed and a pilot installation built. 
Extensive testing and further development pro- 
duced results that proved the soundness of the 
experimental design. 

The next step was a commercial installation at a 
large sugar plantation. Performance exceeded ex- 
pectations... uninterrupted service throughout the 
grinding season, greatly increased boiler capacity, 
substantially improved efficiency and simplified 
operation. Word of these results spread quickly and 
many other installations followed. 

Combustion’s research and engineering staffs 
had put together a unit that revolutionized bagasse 
burning... a unit that has brought an opportunity 
to sugar-producing plants throughout the world for 
savings running to millions of dollars annually. 

Of course the vast majority of C-E boiler instal- 
lations burn coal, oil or gas, but even with these 
basic fuels, the wide variations in quality and burn- 
ing characteristics makes almost every installation 
a different problem. That is why Combustion’s re- 
sources of experience, equipment and facilities 
assure you the right equipment for your steam 
requirements. 

Combustion’s applied experience — focused on 
your particular needs — is freely available. A letter 
stating your problem will receive our immediate 
attention. 8-426 


200 Medison Avenue » New York 16, N. Y. 


BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 





TOLEDO es: the Heart of have deposited some 10 ft. of muck on 


the lake bottom, clogging the pores and 
impeding infiltration. Underground 
water levels at Peoria are dropping 
alarmingly. ; 


IV. Development of Supplies 


Another good way of avoiding water 

shortages is to augment the existing 
supply or to develop entirely new 
sources. 
e More Useful—The two main threats 
to existing ground water supply are 
— and depletion. Natural pol- 
ution is a phenomenon of the coastal 
areas; it occurs when the water level 
in the underground reservoir is drawn 
below sea level. Then, instead of fresh 
water running downhill underground 
to the sea, as is normal, sea water runs 
downhill into the fresh-water aquifer. 
¢ Long Island—There are many areas 
along both coasts where this has oc- 
curred. And the solutions have been 
almost as varied as the geography. 
Baltimore, for instance, merely tapped 
a deeper, artesian aquifer which the 
sea water couldn’t reach. But Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., didn’t have any deeper 
water available. 

Long Island as a whole has plenty 
of water. The soil is porous and 
there’s ample rain, It’s estimated that 
as much as 1-billion gal. a day flows 
into Long Island Sound or the ocean. 
Trouble is, consumption isn’t evenly 
distributed. Very little of the avail- 
able supply is used at the eastern end; 
in 1949, the underground level there 
was the highest in 10 years. But at 
the western end, pumping for both 
industrial and city use has always been 
heavy. Pavement and buildings cover 
much of the ground area and have 
limited recharge from rain. (This is 
a serious problem in all built-up areas 
that depend on ground water.) 

e State Stepped In—So by 1933, the 
underground water level got as much 
as 30 ft. below sea level. And _ salt 
watcr scepage was increasing. At that 
oint, the state government stepped in. 
More and more under today’s conditions Toledos give te passed a — requiring all ed of 
you the assurance of close cost control so vitally needed 100,000 gal. per day or more in the 
for profitable operations. i affected area to get permits. All permit 

Toledos fit the needs of the most modern plant layout , holders who re. ‘aol the paca? with 
... they're speedy, accurate, dependable... providing vital : impurities must return their used water 
cost-data on materials and products every step of the to the ground through re-charge wells. 
way...in receiving, shipping and production. Whether In addition, new wells were drilled 
it's weighing, checking, testing, counting, batching or : close to the shore, and fresh water was 
perenne phon Si a a porate i you control oe pumped down them. The idea was not 
costs and quality! Factory-trained Toledo service men =; Pak to recharge the aquifer, but to erect 
oh ap in 200 cities = — — and Canada. i ver Guiaas a lees heals between the sea 
Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 1 , Ohio. water and the low ground water in- 

SEND FOR WEIGHT CONTROL BULLETIN 2020 fits Sa land—sort of a hillock of water past 


Scales provide printed < 
weight records ;.. which the sea water could not flow. 


sure that the ac- oat See 

¢ indication "of I'he problem isn’t completely solved 
reach your accounting —the Hotel St. George in downtown 
cote aaa Brooklyn still fills its salt-water swim- 


i 1 f a well that used to 
HEADQUARTERS- FOR SCALES meet | zie fresh water years ago. But at any 
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rate, ne pew getting any worse. 
¢ South —The coastal area of 
New Jersey near South Amboy has 
undergone heavy industrial develop- 
ment in the past 30 years. It had what 
seemed to be a plentiful supply of 
underground fresh water, and each new 
pet drilled wells to supply its needs. 
ut after the National Lead Co. plant 
was set up in 1935, the water level 
began to drop at such an alarming rate 
that the state of New Jersey authorized 
an intensive study of the supply. It 
found that salt water was intruding 
around the mouth of the Raritan River 
and that destruction of the fresh-water 
supply was imminent unless pumping 
could be sharply reduced. 
e Companies Unite—Faced with this 
situation the three biggest companies in 
the area—du Pont, Hercules Powder, 
and National Lead—banded together in 
a joint organization called Duhernal. It 
bought up land along the South River 
near Spotswood, about 8 mi. south of 
the affected area, dug a new well field, 
and built pipelines to get the water to 
the companies’ plants. To conserve wa- 
ter, both the new wells and all the 
three companies’ old wells at the plant 
sites are operated under one general 
management—which goes so far as to 
adjust pumping at the plant-site wells 
to compensate for pumping by other 
users in the area over whom it has no 
control. 

Finally, Duhernal built a dam across 
the South River below Spotswood, cre- 
ating a 178-acre reservoir known as Du- 
hernal Lake. Its principal purpose is to 
help recharge the adjoining Duhemal 
well field by seepage from the lake bot- 
tom; it is estimated that recharge from 
this course comes to at least 5-million 
gal. daily. 

Once the new well field went into 

pepe in 1937, water levels in the 
plant-site wells rose sharply and have 
continued to rise. 
e Texas Gulf—The Houston-Galveston 
area on the Texas Gulf coast has had 
a lot of trouble. Houston itself has 
suffered from a constantly declining 
ground-water level. Water consump- 
tion has more than tripled since 1935 
while the level of the underground wa- 
ter has dropped as much as 150 ft. 

Galveston has a declining water table 
too, but also—because it’s so much 
closer to the ocean—considerable salt 
water pollution. And in Texas City, the 
declining level of the water table has 
led both to salt-water intrusion and to 
subsidence of the earth's surface—as 
much as 18 in. in a few places. 
© Sole Source—The basic trouble in this 
area is over-reliance on ground water; 
Houston has long been the largest city 
in the country to depend solely on 
ground water. Yet Houston is within 
100 mi. of six of Texas’ major rivers. 
Their combined runoff averages 25-bil- 
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Low cost 

Light weight—more pieces per pound 

Excellent dimensional stability 

Excellent electrical properties 

Heat-distortion temperature range: 165°-204 'F. 
Good chemical and moisture resistance 
Tasteless and odorless 

Unlimited color range 


Koppers Polystyrene combines all these valuable properties in a low-cost, mold- 
able material. That’s why so many manufacturers are changing to Koppers 
Polystyrene. 

If are interested in plastics for the products you make, investigate thor- 


oughly the advantages of Koppers Polystyrene. Mail the coupon below for your 
copy of “Koppers 1950 Polystyrenes.” 


The unique properties of Koppers Polystyrene have made many products better and 
many better products possible, 


HERE’S AN EXAMPLE! @ C & D Batteries, Inc., Conshohocken, Ps., reduced the 
weight of this big, three-cell industrial storage battery case 
20°% by changing from molded gless to Koppers Polystyrene 
8X. Aad this weight reduction meant important sevings in 
shipping costs. 

But that's only the beginning of a story of lower costs 
resulting from the switch to Koppers Polystyrene. Koppers 
Polystyrene 8X proved to be less expensive as a mat: ial, 
it made the unjt easier to assemble and its increased resist- 
ance to impect minimized damage in handling. 

In addition, the change to Koppers Polystyrene gave the 
Case attractive appesrance, transparency, acid resistance and 
excellent aging characteristics. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division Pittsburgh 19, Pe. 
Regional offices: New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicege, Detrelt and Les Angeles 


Koppers Company, Inc. 
Chemical Division, Dept. _ BW-9-9 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Koppers Please send me your booklet on Koppers 1950 


Polystyrenes. 
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have the widest 
of unit heaters to meet your exact h rements. 
See them for any heating problems as an as heating an 
open loading door area or warming the lower 
working area of a high-ceiling plant. Performance 
data from thousands of factory-engineered installations 
supplement the Janitrol dealer's wide experience 
in “directing curtains of heat wherever you want it.” 


With Janitrol you get three pluses . . . modern, long-life 
equipment .. . fully experienced field service... 


layout consultation with field-trained engineers. 


Write for new A.I.A. folder on commercial heating. 


janitrol A PRODUCT OF 


URFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION ® TOLEDO 1, OHIO 





lion gal. a day, and their —_. flow is 
at least 4-billion gal. a day—a huge fig- 
ure compared to the 250-million ak a 
day now being used in the Houston-Gal 
veston-Texas City area. 

So the problem there reduces to one 
of abundant supply, but inadequate de- 
velopment. The solution is to make use 
of the plentiful surface water. Steps are 
already being taken toward the solution: 

@A few years ago, two Texas 
City industries—Pan American Re- 
fining Co. and Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp.—set up a subsidiary, 
Galveston County Water Co. It built 
a 28-mi. canal to the Brazos River, ca- 
pable of carrving 275-million gal. a 
day. It also built a reservoir with 
capacity of 23-billion gal. Today, this 
system supplies the two companies’ 
own needs and is also used by other 
local industries and by the city. As a 
result, the city’s wells are now used 
mainly for residential ag age the de- 
cline in the water table has stopped- 
and there’s enough leftover water to 
supply considerable new development. 

e Houston also acted several years 
ago—it built a canal to the San Jacinto 
River and brought in raw river water 
for industrial use. Now it is going even 
further; two weeks ago, the city’s voters 
approved a $24-million bond issue to 
finance a dam and reservoir on the San 
Jacinto, a filtration plant, and an im- 
proved canal. This project has been in 
the talking stage since 1938; one of its 
strongest backers from the start has been 
the Houston Chamber of Commerce. 
¢ Los Angeles—Southern California was 
one of the first and worst sufferers from 
declining ground water. Way back in 
1904, m Bs the popwistion of Los An- 
geles was some 200,000, the city pro- 
posed a 233-mi. aqueduct to bring 
cnough water from the Colorado River 
to supply a city of two million. There was 
a lot of opposition to what must have 
seemed then a far-fetched idea. But the 
city engineer in charge of the project 
is said to have stated: “If you don’t 
build the aqueduct, Los Angeles will 
never need it,’” and the project carried. 

Los Angeles has built more aque- 
ducts, but still hasn’t enough. It uses 
ground water at twice the natural-re- 
charge rate. Salt pollution has occurred 
at wells even two miles inland. 

Obviously, the Houston solution just 
doesn’t apply to Los Angeles. ‘There 
isn’t any excess surface water to tap. 
In fact, Southern California is worried 
that upstream states may take part of 
the Colorado River water it gets now. 

So far, there is no over-all city or state 
program, aside from the effort to keep 
all the Colorado River's water the 
area is now getting, and to get more if 
possible. But many individual com- 
panies have taken action. 

@ General Petroleum Corp. is one 
First, it set up cooling towers, to permit 
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Smart _ He drifted right into an exciting business! 


h “idea! Jim Owen puts float-fishing on o business 
basis — is crowned “King of the Ozarks.” 


Sixteen years ago, Ford Truck user Jim Owen 
of Branson, Mo., got the idea of promoting 
float-fishing to give city folks the most fishing 
pleasure with the least effort. Today, his fleet 
consists of 40 boats and 4 Ford Trucks. 
“‘We arrange trips to suit your timetable,” 
says Owen. “You bring tackle, and fish for 
Ozark bass, jack-salmon and other species for 
2 to 8 days. We take care of everything else, 
including cooking and setting up tents.” 


4A FIGHTING small-mouth JIM OWEN pyramided a 
bass meets its master.And flat-bottomed river boat 
then there's jack-salmon, and a fishing pole into a 
crappies and channel cat- farm, theater, drugstore 
fish to test your skill. and fishing service. 


Smart He switches to Ford Trucks and saves 16%! 


move! | See “‘Float-fishing may be all fun to some folks, 
a but the business side of it is important to 
me,”’ says Jim Owen. 


| 
| 
| 
: 
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“IT watch my pennies. That's why I switched 
to Ford Trucks. They save me money. My 
newest Ford F-5 cut running costs 16‘;. Fords 
are always on the job, come rain or high 
water. Just what’s needed for Ozark hauling.” 


HERE'S WHY AMERICA'S NO. I TRUCK VALUE 
WILL DO MORE PER DOLLAR FOR YOU! 


SAVE OM Repains. Engine SAVE WEAR with Feather- 
accessories are mounted foot hydraulic brakes. 
high, where they can be Model F-5 rear brakes 
easily reached for adjust- have widest (!¥-in.) lin- 
~ ee. : : 
” > eas ; ment and repair. ing in 1 '4-ton field. 
be . Se Oe ow “> 

TO START a float- fishing trip, Ford F-5 available. G.V.W. rating on| 7.50-20 SAVE MONEY. Choose from two V-8 and two 6-cylinder 
takes boats and provisions to up-river duals is 14,000 Ibs F-5 models include: engines over 175 models from 95-h.p. Pickups to 
launching site. Powered by a 100-h.p. 9-ft. and 12-ft. Stakes and Platforms; 145-h.p. Big Jobs Double Channel frame tor bigger 
V-8 engine, the F-5 negotiates muddy 134-in., 158-in. and 176-in. w.b. Chassis load capacity--Bonus Built reserves of strength and 

river banks with ease. 95-h.p. Six also with Cab, with Windshield or with Cowl. power for long life and economical performance. 


Ford Trucking Costs Less Becavse— E> 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER 


Using latest registration data on 6,592,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks 
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All industry should 





PENTA-PROTECTED. 





swores | tvestigale I ie nia- 


chlorophenol 


THE CLEAN WOOD PRESERVATIVE! 





Wood represents a major item in almost any industry’s building pro- 
gram. It is only natural then that PEvTa—an excellent wood pre- 
servative—should receive the attention of Industrial Builders, Util- 
ities, Mines and Railroads. 

PENT A-treated wood gives effective protection against decay and 
MINE TIMBERS are subject to decay termites. Lasts two and three times longer than untreated wood. 
from excessive moisture conditions. Pesta-p ee dee : achiin banlils ‘ ; a sa a 
Teoated with SOA. they exten ENTA-PROTECTED woop adds to building permanence, minimizing 
untreated timbers 2 and 3 times. maintenance problems. This means wood can now be used in place 
of costlier materials. 

You will find that men 

like to work with PENT«- 

PROTECTED WOOD be- 

cause it’s clean. For more 

detailed information le 

about PENTA, and how it 

serves all industry, write 

Dow, Dept. PE LI. 


La 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY ane 


chlorophenol 


RAILROADS hove long treated their 
wood ties. Now with PENTA—the 

clean wood preservative — decking, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
car lumber and loading platforms 
con last years longer. 








recirculation of cooling water. These 
are cooled not only by natural evapora- 
tion, which is inherently wasteful of 
water, but by forced-draft cold air. In 
addition, instead of water, General uses 
the cold crude oil as it comes into the 
refinery as a cooling agent. 

@ Lucky Lager Brewing Co., at 
Azusa, gets extra mileage out of its 
waste water. It has set up a complete 
sewage-treatment system—fine screening, 
sludge digestion, sludge drying—the 
works. After treatment, the water is 
tured into large shallow ‘spreading 
beds,” where it percolates gradually 
back into the soil, thus recharging the 
aquifer artificially. Reason for all the 
complex purification is to be sure not 
to pollute the aquifer. And the reason 
for putting it back into the ground in- 
stead of using it direct is that the per- 
colation through sand and gravel makes 
it purer than any treatment plant can. 

(It has been suggested that Los 
Angeles adopt this plan with _ its 
municipal sewage, but it hasn’t yet.) 


V. Gradual Depletion 


Declining ground-water levels can be 
serious even when they don’t let salt 
in. This gradual depletion has been a 
serious problem in many inland areas. 
Again, the solutions have been varied. 
@ Louisville Survey—Louisville, Ky., had 
a big industrial growth during the war. 
Several synthetic-rubber plants were 
built there; the distillers, converted to 
production of industrial alcohol, were 
running around the clock. By 1943, 
users were pumping 75-million gal. a 
day, compared with about 37 million 
prewar. The water table was dropping 
so fast that the vield of some wells was 
down to only a quarter of normal. Some 
thought the supply near the rubber 
plants would be used up in two years. 

So Louisville called in the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey to map the aquifer, study 
its permeability and rate of recharge, 
and make recommendations. The first 
thing USGS found was that the natural 
rate of recharge was only 40-million gal. 
a day. So, while they waited for a 
final report, the industries installed re- 
circulation systems and cooling towers 
and, where possible, brought in raw 
Ohio River water. 

The final report, when it came 
through, showed that all this would 
have Teen totally unnecessary if only 
USGS had been called in in advance. 
The sands near the river are very per- 
meable; if the new wells had been 
located along the river in the first 
place, recharge by infiltration from the 
tiver bed would have been more than 
ample. As it was, the companies had 
to relocate their wells there—at an 
added cost of about $5-million. 

e Plan in Advance—It would seem that 
any area that wants new industry—and 
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The forgotten half billion 


IT’S EASY to forget a product that gives almost flawless per- 
formance. Most people, for instance, never think of the valve 
springs in their cars...largely because wire developments 
have brought them to a point approaching metallurgical and 
mechanical perfection. The half billion valve springs in service 
today ... closing each valve as often as 12 times a second, from 
sub-zero temperatures to 400°F ... will prove almost 100 per 
cent dependable for years on end. Roebling is a chief supplier 
of round spring wire to valve spring manufacturers. 

Today, too, Roebling’s wide line of wires and wire products 
offer economies to every field of industry. A full range of high 
carbon specialty wires...wire rope for every sort of rope- 
rigged equipment... more than 60 types of electrical wire and 
cable...a complete range of woven wire screens. Write for 
information about the Roebling products of interest to you. 


EXTRA QUALITY... 
EXTRA VALUE... THAT’S WHY 


Tacky is Roebling! 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY, TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
Allenta, 934 Avon Ave. * Boston, 51 Sleeper St. * Chicege, 5525 W. Reesevelt Reed 
® Clacinaoti, 3253 Fredonia Ave, * Cleveland, 701 $. Clelr Ave., M. 8. * Beaver, 
4801 Jeckson St. * Houston, 6216 Nevigetion Bivd. * Les Angeles, 216 $. 
Alemede St. * New York, 19 Rector $1. * Philedeiphie, 12 §. Twelfth $. # 
®& Sen Francisco, 1740 $ ath 1. % Seattle, 900 Fire Ave. §. 

A CENTURY OF CONFIDENCE 
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the GREAT WEW 


CONTINENTAL 


GREATER POWER 


PLUS 
ECONOMY— LONG LIFE 


New high-compression combus- 
tion chamber wrings the last 
ounce from the fuel — increases 
economy and smoothness by 
promoting turbulence. 


New cam contours improve 
valve action, prolonging life 
of valves and springs. 


New improved sodium-cooled 
exhaust valves with positive 
rofary action prevent power 
loss and spring damage due 
to carbon deposits on seats. 


These refinements ore IN ADDI- 
TION to such time-proven Red Seal 
features as patented individual 
porting, directional coolant flow, 
dynamically-balanced alloy steel 
crankshaft with Tocco-hardened 
journals, Durex-100 rod and main 
bearings, removable tappets, leak- 
proof water pump, and other ex- 
omples of progressive engineering 
which have made Continental en- 
gines first choice for countless 





specialized jobs. 


Engineered to 
Today’s Need for Rugged, 
Dependable Power 


Balanced in all the factors that make 
for outstanding performance is this 
1950 version of the T-6427, an engine 
that has proved, in millions of miles of 
service, an unusual capacity to “take it" 
where the going is tough. Drawing on 
experience dating from 1902, Conti- 
nental engineers have joined improved 


materials, new features, and advanced - 


manufacturing methods, under a unique 
system of product quality control, to 
achieve a new and brilliant combina- 
tion of the qualities that count. New 
power and flexibility for larger pay- 
loads and faster highway schedules 
...New economy ... new smoothness 
... new stamina for long trouble-free 
life—in short, the balanced perform- 
ance that means lowest ton-mile costs. 
Write for bulletins and full information. 


GENUINE CONTINENTAL PARTS AND FACTORY-AUTHORIZED 
SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST 


(ontinental Motors {orporation 
MUSKEGON. MICHIGAN 





which depends on ground water—ought 
to have a survey made of its under- 
ground water. re most parts of the 
country, such a survey can be made 
by local engineers along with USGS. 
© Lakes and Rivers—Another possible 
solution to the problem of a declining 
water table is to use river or lake water. 
That’s what Carbide & Carbon and 
Pan American Petroleum did at Texas 
City. At Bishop, Tex., in 1947, Cel- 
anese spent $1-million to build a 26- 
mi. pipeline to the Nueces River, and 
a reservoir near the plant to hold the 
excess supply. To get water for its 
Whiting (Ind.) plant during the war, 
Carbide & Carbon ran a pipe 700 ft. 
out into Lake Michigan and put in an 
automatic pumping station. 

Sea water also can be used—for cool- 
ing—if special care is taken to avoid cor- 
rosion. Or sewage can be purified and 
used: Kaiser and others are doing it 
in California; at Sparrows Point, 
Bethlehem Steel now uses about 40- 
million gal. a day of Baltimore sewage 
to ease the drain on its wells. 


VI. Artificial Recharge 


But perhaps the most widely appli- 
cable way to check a declining water 
table is through artificial recharge. This 
can be done either by industry itself or 
by local or state governments. 

When Peoria’s water table began to 
drop, due chiefly to silt clogging the 
pores at the bottom of Peoria Lake, 
the Illinois state government got busy. 
It built special gravel pits path the 
Illinois River, and led the river water 
into them. From there, the water per- 
colates down into the aquifer; thus 
the artificial beds do the job that 
Peoria Lake isn’t able to do any 
longer. So far, the project is semi- 
experimental; the Peoria Assn. of 
Commerce, with the backing of all 
major local industries, is bearing much 
of the cost. 

At Canton, Ohio, the near-surface 
aquifer is very shallow. Under that is 
a layer of impermeable clay. And under 
that is another gravel layer, quite deep. 
The shallow aquifer is recharged from 
the bed of the river, but it doesn’t hold 
enough to give sustained year-round 
supply. And the deep one doesn’t re- 
charge fast enough. 

e Wells in River—So the city dug two 
wells, right in the river, down to the 
deep stratum. One well has horizon- 
tal “fingers” reaching out from the 
bottom to collect water from the deep 
sands which is pumped up for city use. 
The other has fingers reaching out near 
the top, into the surface layer just 
below the bed of the river. The water 
that these fingers collect is pumped 
down into the lower sands, to provide 
a continuous artificial recharge. And 
Canton today has no water problems. 
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Want Low Cost 
TRANSPARENCY? 


SEE THE NEW IMPROVED 


LUMARITH® 


ACETATE SHEET 


Look into the cost and production advantages of the new 
type Lumarith acetate sheet —the sheet that sells for sub- 
stantially less. You can get Lumarith in continuous lengths 
in several standard widths. You save with less blanking 
scrap and faster production. 


HERE ARE LUMARITH FEATURES 
YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT: 

@ Low cost substantially less than comparable material 
@ Wider range of sizes, gauges, colors 
@ Large inventory of stock items 
@ Better surface brilliance and color permanence 
@ Uniform gauge 
@ Non-flammable safe storage ond handling 
@ 3% more sheet area per pound than nitrate 
@ Easy to fabricate blank, bead, draw, cement 
@ Perfect printing surface 
@ Good electrical properties 
Before you buy any other material, see your Celanese 
representative or your nearest Lumarith jobber. He will 
give you more facts about Lumarith . .. answer your spe- 
cific questions, and quote prices that will mean real sav- 
ings. Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Division, 
Dept. 29-1, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada, Canadian Cellulose Products Ltd., Montreal 
and Toronto. 


% 


PLASTICS 


Clear and colored transporents for side § 
tains, sofety ond sport goggles, mec 
guards .. . excellent transporency . . . cl 
through colors (not coated). 


Lumarith acetate sheet is ideal for advertising 
displays ond transporent pockaging. Newly 
developed inks permit plate polishing ofter 
printing . . . excellent dimensiono! stobility 
- « « fluorescent colors for special effects. 








to grinding thelr dey-graphite end color sludges. 
ln one plont former procedure had been to run 
150-gol. in boll mills requiring tote! of 25 hp for 
@ period of more then SO ars. Some finished 
product in Wet Milling MIKRO- 
PULVERIZER in 8 hours using 10 hp-1250 hp hes. 
compored to 80 hp hrs. 

The Wet Milling MIKRO-PULVERIZER hos found 
comiderable we in food color ond 
dyestuff, ph ical, chemical, clay, cosmetic 
ond insecticide industries. is equolly successful 
on both pastes ond slurries. 

Ane eveilable fer Dry Milling our full line of 
MIKRO-PULVERIZERS ond MIKRO ATOMIZERS. For 
complete recovery of solids end eliminetion of 
industriel dusts, ievestigete our MIKRO-COLLECTOR 

















SEND FOR — New lilvsiveted MIKRO Cotelog 
PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 








379 Chatham Rood Summit, N. J. 
MIKRO reise 


PRESERVE OUR MERITAGE: FAITH, FREEDOM & WNCENTIVE _, 





eo} m0) -4 2620) ) 
WOMEN! 


The Oregonian is your best 

buy to sell Oregon women! 

The Pacific Northwest's big- 

gest newspaper .. . ahead by 

tens-of- thousands in circula- 

tion. The Oregonian is always FIRST 
with women, FIRST in sales impact 
and advertising results. 


REPRESENTED WATIONALLY 
OY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, IAG 
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FINANCE 


(estimated) 


Paying More As We Go 
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That’s what Snyder hopes. There are limits to how high 
taxes can go, but the plan is to hold borrowing to a minimum. The 
1950-51 budget will probably balance. 


Rearmament is going to force the 
Treasury back to borrowing in a big 
way. 

The red ink won’t begin to flow 
copiously before the end of 1951. Until 
then, the stopgap tax bill should bring 
in enough revenue to pay for most of 
the extra procurement. But once the 
defense program hits high gear, pay-as- 
you-go will be out. Deficits may mount 
to $10- or $15-billion a year. 

That’s not much compared with the 

$60-billion deficits run up during the 
last war. Nevertheless, such large-scale 
borrowing is sure to complicate life 
for the Treasury and for businessmen, 
too. 
e Taxes’ Share—Inflationary —conse- 
quences of the new borrowing, how- 
ever, will be mild, compared to what 
they would be for all-out war. In that 
event, the Treasury would do well in- 
deed if taxes raised even half the cost 
of total mobilization: 

e In World War I, when income 
taxes were still fairly new, taxes paid 
for little more than 28% of federal 
expenditures. Liberty Bonds provided 
most of the rest. 


e During World War II, more 
than 44% of the government’s ex- 
penses came from taxes. 

e This time, ‘there'll be an all-out 
effort to pay as much as possible. For 
a starter, Treasury will get by this 
fiscal year with no new borrowing. 

e Balanced Budget—Before Korea, ex- 
perts were predicting that the govern- 
ment would have to raise a mere $500- 
million to pay the fiscal 1951 bill. Now, 
current good business should wipe 
even this out. Of course, both spend- 
ing and income will be much higher. 
But tanks and planes take a long time 
to deliver in quantity; the most you 
can expect to see actually paid for 
extra arms by next June is around $2.5- 
billion. The stopgap tax bill will yield 
that much, keeping the Treasury in the 
black. 
e Then We Get the Bill—By next sum- 
mer, defense spending will have hit a 
rate of $35-billion a year. Nondefense 
spending won’t be cut much. It will 
stay around $25- to $27.5-billion a year, 
for a total budget of more than $60- 
billion. 

‘Taxes now are yielding more than 
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$37-billion. The stopgap bill will raise 
the full-year take above $42-billion. 
Next year’s bill will be even tougher. 
By then, you'll have an excess-profits 
tax (good for maybe $4-billion); still 
higher personal and corporate rates 
(good for maybe $5-billion); and pos- 
sibly more excises. Total tax: At least 
$50-billion. 

e@ How Heavily Can You Tax?—There 
certainly will be demands for still higher 
taxes. But experts at the Treasury 
and the sha of Economic Advisers 
fear an overdose would kill incentives, 
lead to waste and inefficiency. So the 
Administration won't want to squeeze 
the goose too hard. The top you can 
see now is a tax take of $55-billion. 

Because there are limits on tax- 
ability, it looks now as if the Treasury 

robably will have to borrow $10-bil- 

fron in fiscal 1952. 
e@ What Kind?—Secretary Snyder wants 
to get as much moncy as he can from 
nonbank — investors—from _ individuals 
through E-bonds, from institutions 
through F’s and G's. 

(Reason: Selling a bond to a bank 

merely multiples the amount of money 
around. Banks hold governments only 
as a substitute for more profitable com- 
mercial loans. When a chance to ex- 
tend credit appears, banks sell these 
bonds in the market or to the federal 
reserve. FRB is always 1eady to buy 
U.S. securities at par, “to keep the 
market stable.’’) 
e Customer Shortage—Keeping govern- 
ments out of bank hands, however, 
won't be easv—there mav not be many 
other customers. 

For one thing, War II's E-bonds 
start maturing in large amounts in 1952. 
The Treasury will have its hands full 
just getting people to re-invest, Iet alone 
buy more. 

The department is betting on a new 
scheme for F-bond refunding: an offer 
to extend maturing bonds indefinitely 
at 1% interest for every additional four 
months held. This is slightly higher 
than the 2.9% per year a bond owner 
now gets for holding on for 10 vears. 
And it has the added charm of saving 
both investors and the Treasury an 
enormous amount of red-tape. 

Selling new E-bonds won’t be this 
easy. Right now, the Treasury can barely 
keep sales abreast of premature re- 
demptions. Even the most inspired 
campaign probably couldn't sell $2- 
billion worth—Korea, or no Korea. 

Snyder's luck with F’s and G's 
should be a little better. Institutional 
investors and trust funds always have 
liked them because thev combine 
safety with a fair yield) And now, 
union pension funds are big customers. 
But these sources could only take 
$2-billion or $3-billion a year. 

e The Banks—For the rest of the $10- 
billion it'll need in fiscal 1952, the 
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Patterns in Pensions 


Does an industry 
pension pattern 
exactly fit your 
business... 


.-. or will variations within the pattern mean 
a better pension plan for your company ? 


| pm you adopt a pension plan based on an 


industry pattern investigate all variations that 
can be made within the pattern. You may find that 
even a slight departure from the industry pattern 
will enable you to develop a pension plan better 
fitted to your business and employees. 

The accumulated knowledge gained by our Pen- 
sion Trust Division through years of pension expe- 
rience is available to you. We shall be glad to 
estimate the cost of a pension plan for your company 
or to discuss with you any pension problem you may 
have. No obligation whatever. 

Write or call the City Bank Farmers Trust Company 


or The National City Bank of New York, Ask for our 
Pension Booklet. 





We aci as trustee under pension plans and 
as agent for individual trustees. 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


CHARTERED 1822 
HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Affiliate of 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1812 
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VAPORIZING LIQUID 
The eif- purpose extinguisher effective 
on almost every kind of fire. Safe on 
Gectrical fires, too! 1 qt. and 134 @t. 
pump types; 2 qt. (sbove) end 1 gal. 
pressure-operated types 





AIR FOAM 


Couple playpipe to hose tine. Every 
19 gats. of water and 1 gat. of PYRENE 
Foam Compound yield 350 gals. of 
foam! For flammable liquids and 
Ordinary combustibles. 





rs) 
<7? 
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CARTRIDGE-OPERATED, 


Eliminates annual recharging. For fires 
in wood, paper, textiles, and the like, 
Shoots steady 40 ft. stream of water 
or satifreeze solution, 2'4 gal. size. 








CHEMICAL FOAM 
244 gel. size produces about 22 gals. 
of fest-ecting foam. ideal for flam- 

and ordinary 
hazards. Also 10 gel. and 40 gal 
above) wheeled units, and systems. 





yy or tlh 
We 
jbber Cn Call 


Your Pramne jobber can 
save you time and money! 


Your local PyrENE* jobber carries various types 
of Pyrene Fire Extinguishers in stock. You 
don’t have to wait for delivery of your extin- 
guishers, and you don’t need to pay freight 
charges from the factory. Because there is a 
Pyrene for every fire hazard, you can centralize 
your extinguisher buying. One call to your jobber, 
one purchase order, and one invoice will take 
care of everything. Write for address of your 
local PYRENE jobber. 


@T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 








ALSO MANUAL AND 
AUTOMATIC SYSTEMS; 
SODA ACID, PUMP TANK, 
AND OTHER EXTINGUISHERS. 











PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


577 Belmont Avenue 


Newark 8, N. J. 


Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 








Treasury would have to turn to the 
banks. Here, too, the path is thorny. 
Treasury can’t depend on 90-day bills 
for any war financing. Already, it has 
about as many of these out as it cares 
to have at any one time. Thus any 
new cash probably would come from 
sale of the relatively cheap (in terms 
of interest rate) 12- to 15-month 
maturities. 
@eWho Wants Them?—Trouble is, 
though, that at the Treasury’s price, 
they are too cheap. So banks are un- 
likely to buy them alone, unless the in- 
terest rate is raised. But that would 
raise the cost of carrying the debt. 
Secretary Snyder is notoriously unwill- 
"—* do that. 

egardless of rate policy, FRB will 
see to it that the money market pro- 
duces whatever cash the ‘Treasury 
needs. Only question: Will inflation 
control take precedence over low debt 
costs? Federal Reserve says it will. 
Treasury officials are beginning to think 
FRB won't back down. 


Bomb-Proof Banks 


New York banks prepare 
for worst by microfilming rec- 
ords, storing films out of town. 
Deposit boxes are safe. 


New York banks will be ready to 
take to the hills if the city should be 
bombed. The bankers aren’t especially 
worried, but their depositors seem to 
be. Banks have been flooded with 
queries from depositors, who want to 
know if their money and valuables will 
be safe from atomic attack. 

@ Microfilm Records—A committee ap- 

ointed by the New York Clearing 
Jouse—of which all the larger city 
banks are members—is planning to 
microfilm essential bank records and 
store them somewhere well away from 
town. The banks themselves may set 
up main annexes at a single storage 
center so they can carry on operations 
even if New York were knocked out. 
They would clear balances with each 
other through an annex of the Clear- 
ing House. 

However, several banks have already 
started putting essential records in sep- 
arate out-of-town locations. For in- 
stance, one big New York bank has 
been storing microfilmed records in a 
Syracuse, N. Y., bank. And it’s sup- 
posed to have sent another set of prints 
to the Midwest. 

One of the committee’s problems is 
to decide which records are essential 
and should be duplicated. You can 
compress an awful lot of data onto 
microfilm; 100 Ib. of paper records can 
be transferred into a roll small enough 
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You're watching a crane operator, on the ground, inch a two-ton 

into place—eighty feet over his head! 

The machine with the boarding house reach is called a Truck Crane. 
You wonder it doesn’t tip, stretching this way and that with tons on the 
hook. Not this one; it’s got stability. See the sign? 

So stable is the P&H that, size for size, throughout its 360° of operation, 
it has never been outlifted. Yet it wields its strength with a gentle hand— 
smooth hydraulic control. Contractors call it the machine of a hundred 
jobs . .. completing one, it just folds its boom and speeds off to another! 


Unusual? Yes—if this weren't a P&H. But users expect the Added Values 
here... they've been part of every P&H product for more than sixty years. 


QUALITY 


FOUNDED IN 1884 


SERVICE 


SOIL STABILIZERS DIESEL ENGINES ELECTRIC HOISTS WELDING EQUIPMENT 


OVERHEAD CRANES 


OEE BE IT ea RS RP 











CORPORATIONS 
of DISTINCTION are 


eliminate half the bulk and five- 
sixths of the weight and all the 
noise and most of the expense 
of old-fashioned address plates. 
Because addresses can be 
stencilled into these Elliott Ad- 
dress cards by any typist with 
any standard typewriter, any file 
of address cards can be kept 


bli 

E.uotr Addressing equipment 
is now being made by three factories 
in the United States (at Cambridge, 
Mass. and Whitman, Mass. and 
Atlanta, Georgia) and three factories 
abroad (At Manchester and Feltham 
in England and Montreal, Canada.) 
Silence, cleanliness, faster and better ad- 
dressing, automatic form feeding and 
many other avdvantages are yours when 
you change from metal address plates to 
these Elliott Address Cards. 


In addition to the savings to you they 
will bring joy to your Addressing De- 
partment personnel. 

Elliott literature and/or an Elliott 
representative await your request. 


‘ ADDRESSING 

MACHINE CO. 

Dept. M, 151 Albeny Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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ket. But it’s an expen- 


to fit a coat 
there will have to be 


sive job. 
some selection. 
All contracts, such as loan agree- 
ments, notes, etc., will be duplicated. 
So will some of the most vital bank 
tecords—running records that are con- 
stantly changing or accumulating no- 
tations. These will require special han- 
dling. 
e Running Records—On depositors’ ac- 
counts, banks will film each monthly 
statement before mailing. A journal 
of debits and credits is fe t for every 
500 or 600 depositors. This will be 
filmed daily. The two sets will make 
it gna to reconstruct any account. 
mn trust funds, banks will micro- 
film a list of the securities in each 
portfolio. Films of the trust-fund se- 


curities journal will be sent out of - 


town daily. 

When the bank acts as transfer agent 
for a corporation, it will duplicate the 
last list of stockholders eligible for 
dividends. Then it will microfilm the 
daily transfer sheets. That will permit 
the bank to reconstruct a list of stock- 
holders and their holdings for any 
given day. 

e Boxes Safe—Though records used in 
offices may be vulnerable, New York 
bankers are confident that their under- 
ground vaults would protect safe-de- 
ysit boxes even if Manhattan were 
lown into a pile of brick. Th int 
out that a ok vault built” ion 
_— at Hiroshima by the Mosler 
afe Co. was only a few hundred yards 
from the center of the atom blast. The 
bank was almost completely destroyed. 
But the vault door still worked and 
the interior was untouched. Mosler 
checked this with tests at Bikini in 
1946. 

The Hiroshima vault was fairly 
small. Some of the New York vaults 
are six or seven times stronger, besides 
being below ground. Many were hacked 
out of Manhattan granite. The Chase 
National Bank’s vault, for instance, has 
stecl-reinforced concrete walls 12-ft. 
thick and three steel doors. T'wo of the 
doors weigh 45 tons; one weighs 34 
tons. 

Even vaults as strong as these could 
be blocked off temporarily by radio- 
activity, rubble, and broken water 
mains. But the bankers are sure that 
their customers’ safe-deposit boxes will 
come through anything—contents un- 
damaged—although the box owners 
might have to wait awhile. 

ommercial banks aren’t the only 
ones who are taking records out of 
town. In Philadelphia, Fidelity Bond 
& Mortgage Co. has been making dupli- 
cate mortgage records and sending them 
to the Pocono Mountains. And New 
York brokerage houses have been taking 
duplicate records beyond bombing 
range. 


FINANCE BRIEFS 


The busiest A since 1935 marked 
New York Stock Exchange operations 
last month. For the first eight months 
of 1950, sates totaled 335-million 
shares, the biggest eight-month total 
since 1933. 





Trunkline Gas sold $61-million in 20- 
year first-mortgage bonds at 3.25% 
interest to life insurance companies. 
The company also sold privately $6.5- 
million of preferred stock and $14-mil- 
lion worth of common. Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Co. bought 60% of 
these issues. 

« 
Sales jumped 50% at Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. in the first half of 1950 over 
the first six months of 1949. Profits 
were up 114%. 

* 
The New Haven R.R. isn’t doing away 
with all passenger conveniences (BW— 
Sep.2’50,p64). The road is putting 
accident-insurance vending machines 
into its major stations. It’s supposed to 
be the first railroad ever to use machine- 
dispensed policies. 

* 
Householders pay an average of 7% 
less for electricity than they did in 
1940, according to the Federal Power 
Commission. Meanwhile, the cost of 
living has gone up 70%. 


6 
Du Pont will pay a third quarterly div- 
idend of $1.50. Previous payments this 
year were 75¢ and 85¢. The company 
will earn 83¢ in the third quarter on’ 
General Motors dividends alone, mostly 
as a result of the extra payment. 

e 
All hotel operators aren’t feeling the 
industry’s decline in earnings (BW— 
Jul.8°50,p78). Hilton Hotels Corp. 
earned $1.33 per common share for the 
first six months of 1950, compared with 
$1.16 in the 1949 period. 

e 


Brooklyn Trust Co. plans to merge with 
Manufacturers Trust Co., if directors 
and stockholders of both banks approve. 
This would be biggest in the wave of 
postwar New York City bank mergers 
(BW—Aug.26'50,p65). 

® 


American Car & Foundry’s backlog of 
orders has climbed from $42-million to 
$134-million since Apr. 30. 

® 


Thirty-nine life insurance companies 
are suing Colorado insurance commis- 
sioner Luke Kavanaugh over premium 
taxes. Kavanaugh says that when divi- 
dends are used as premiums for addi- 
tional insurance, the 2% state premium 
tax applies. 
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Cuts shipping costs — 
reduces damage in transit! 


Does your product need super special 
protection in shipment against shock 
and vibration—a smooth, soft covering 
for finely finished surfaces — or simply a 
material to fill in the voids of an irreg- 
ular shape? 

Whatever your packaging problem, 
the answer very likely is KIMPAK* Float 
Packaging. It’s the safe, economical, 
modern way to protect every kind of 
product, from tiny vials of liquid gold 
to the gleaming finish of a mighty die- 
sel locomotive. 

KimPAK creped wadding comes in a 
wide variety of specifications that cover 
all Four Basic Methods of Interior Pack- 


aging. It’s so light, so easy and pleasant 
to handle, your labor and shipping costs 
can be measurably reduced. It's clean, 
white, soft and completely free of abras- 
ive particles. Yet tough, resilient KIMPAK 
poe superior protection against the 
azards incurred in shipping and storage. 
Why not discover today how smart- 
looking KIMPAK gives your product 
sparkling new sales appeal as well as in- 
compara ly safe, sure protection. For 
further information, look in your classi- 
fied telephone directory under “ Packing 
Materials” or “Packing Materials - Ship- 
ping”’or write directly to Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


Visit our booths, Nos. 201 & 203 at the Industrial Packaging and Materials 
Handling Exposition, Convention Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 10-12 


Kimpak @ 


R40. US PAT. OFL G 


@y, w. RES. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


COunTaés 


CREPED WADDING 


2. Sheet of xmmpak is applied to all fin- 
ished surfaces. Sheets in correct size or 
cut from rolls of specified width, mini- 
mize inventory requirements, 


3. Now completely wrapped in kimpak, 
fastened with adhesive tape, the vanity is 
ready to insert in its corrugate shipping 
container. 


All photographs courtesy of Henvedon - Heritage Co., 
Morganton, N. Carolina 


———— FREE BOOKLET! ___—_ 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Neenah, Wisconsin BW-950 
Please send me free, the illustrated 
KimPAK booklet, “Float Packaging.” 


Address 


City, Zone, State 














American Blower—a time-honored name in air handling 


Look before you buy. Comparison 
tests prove the superiority of Ameri- 
can Blower Products. There’s a big 
difference in quality, design, quietness, 
operating costs and efficiency between 
American Blower and other air han- 
dling equipment. 


In Cincinnati, as in other 
cities, American Blower Air 
Handling Products serve 
commerce, industry and 
public utilities. For air han- 
dling data in the Cincinnati 
area, call American Blower 
—Parkway 8160. In other 
cities, consult your phone 
book. 


Gyre! Fluid Brives 


Air is free... use it profitably! 


N SELECTING air handling equipment 
for a wide variety of jobs, today’s 
buyers must have a keen sense of values. 


For they must determine where to draw 
the line between “priced” products and 
quality products. And their good judg- 
ment can well result in savings of thou- 
sands of dollars later on. 


American Blower has built an enviable 
reputation for building only the highest- 
quality products. These products reflect 
a background of over 69 years’ experi- 
ence in the field of air handling. They 
are the results of the broadest and most 


thorough methods of engineering and 
research known. 

If you would like to know how Ameri- 
can Blower Products can profitably be 
applied to your business, phone the near- 
est American Blower Branch Office, or 
ask your Heating, Ventilating and Air 
Conditioning Contractor. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., DETROIT 32, MICH. 
CANADIAN SIROCCO CO.,LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 
Divison of Ansaicay Rapuaron & Standard Sanitary conrceance 





YOUR BEST BUY 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 





AWWW Sewing home and industy 


ANAAMWY 


AMERICAN-STANDARD - AMERICAN BLOWER - CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR - KEWANEE BOILERS » ROSS WEATER - TONAWANDA IRON 
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No More Planes 


Curtiss-Wright to close its 
plant at Columbus; will con- 
centrate on making engines and 
propellers. 


Curtiss-Wright Corp. is officially out 

of the business of building airplanes. 
Last week, C-W announced it would 
close its big airplane plant at Columbus, 
Ohio, by March, 1951. 
e Still a Factor—C-W will continue to 
be a factor in the aircraft business, but 
will concentrate on making engines and 
propellers. Operations at the engine 
division at Wood Ridge, N. J., account 
for about 65% of all C-W sales. The 
propeller plant at Caldwell, N. J., last 
year made about half of all U.S. pro- 
gre At present, Caldwell accounts 
or 30% of C-W sales. In March, C-W 
had a combined backlog of $132- 
million. : 

C-W will be in a powerful capital 
position. At the start of 1950, the com- 
pany had $63-million dollars in cash 
and securities. Despite i 
sure, management has resisted efforts 
to split this up in dividends. 


‘ @ Doubters—Not everyone believes that 


C-W really means to close its Columbus 
plant. In the heat of contract — 
tions at Columbus, Local 927 of the 
United Automobile Workers charged 
that the company was merely bluffing. 
Since then, the union has signed a con- 
tract running till June, two months after 
the announced closing date. 

Of course, the government could 
work out some arrangement for C-W 
to make planes at Columbus for other 
manufacturers. However, several other 
plane manufacturers are dickering to 
get the Columbus plant for their 
own use. 

@ Lease Expired—C-W’s lease on the 
government-owned Columbus plant ran 
out on Sept 1. The company will con- 
tinue to use the plant till it finishes 
some small government contracts. The 
plant has been employing 1,800 work- 
ers, a big drop from the 24,000 wartime 
peak. Actually, C-W hasn’t built any 
complete planes for two years (BW— 
Nov.6'48,p40). 

e Dividends—The company hasn’t paid 
as much of its wartime profits to stock- 
holders as many of them would like. 
In 1946, for instance, C-W earned 2¢ 
per common share, paid out 50¢ per 
share, in dividends on about 7.4-million 
shares. At the end of the year, it still 
had about $112-million in cash, govern- 
ment securities, and tax refunds. 

Late in 1948, the stockholders re- 
volted. They threw out president Guy 
C. Vaughan, replaced him with a new 
team headed by Paul Shields, of the 
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Until you try new 
Westinghouse 
fluorescent lamps 


Day-to-day advances in the design and 
manufacture of Westinghouse fluorescent 
lamps have led to these results: longer ; 
ao at Lamp Division 
lamp life, uniformity in coler, greater Westinghouse Electric Corp., Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Gentlemen: 


end-to-end brightness, and higher light | would like complete information about Westinghouse fluorescent lamps. 
output. These are the things that add 
up to economical, top-quality lighting. 


And they can be yours at no extra cost! 











investment banking house of Shields & 
Co. (BW —Apr.16'49,p96). 
The Shields regime hasn’t been any 


| too free with dividends. It cut the 
ad L A N T S A P E T Y rate to $1 per share in 1949 from $2 
the year before. But it did placate 

stockholders by retiring about 447,000 
shares of common stock at an average 
price of about $9.50 a share. That was 


Our booklet ‘‘Safety as it Applies above current market price and close 


to the high for the year. 
to Supervisors” is being used 5 y 


TO od rb i e 
petit oie he eat preety FRB Buys and Sells 


supsaviseee panies in their safety education 
programs. It is planned and pro- To Control Interest 


duced by Marsh & McLennan’s Like Lewis Carroll’s White Knight, 

the Federal Reserve Board is dyeing 
nation-wide staff of engineers. its whiskers green in the money mar- 
kets these days—and sporting the larg- 
Write for your copy today. est fan in town to hide them. 

FRB is buying unattractive securities, 
in effect, at a premium, At the same 
time, it’s selling attractive issues at a 
MARSH & McLENNAN higher discount. It’s doing both in un- 

mconeoaArTes precedented amounts. Its object: to 
raise short-term interest rates without 
jeopardizing an impending low-interest 
Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh refunding by the ‘Treasury. 
Seattle St.Louis St.Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland FRB beeght po oe 
Buffalo Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London billion of short-term bonds and _ cer- 
tificates. It sold, on balance, about 
$3.5-billion of bills, notes, and long- 
term bonds. 

FRB got into this fiscal never-never 
land because of its anti-inflationary in- 
sistence on tighter money (BW—Aug. 
26'50,p25). This policy was announced 
formally at the same time Treasury an- 
nounced a refunding of $13.6-billion 
of bonds and certificates maturing Sept. 
15 and Oct. 1. ‘Treasury will exchange 
for these maturing issues an issue of 13- 
month, 1.25% notes. Such a swap 
usually wouldn’t go smoothly, though, 
with FRB selling other short-term 
issues at a discount to up interest rates. 

However, FRB must support the 
‘Treasury in its refunding operation, 
despite any conflict in policy. ‘Thus 
IRB is buying the unpopular maturing 
issues—will probably have most of 
them by the time they mature. That 
; gets Treasury off the hook—by erasing 

t costs very little to the prospect that Treasury might have 
seat a valuable execu- to pay off the maturities in cash. FRB 
A : : will accept the exchange. 
tive in a chair that If the process stopped there, though, 
gives him healthful = would defeat its penning 

es »0licy. In buying federal securities, F 
day-long poner see et the reserves against which its 
port. Your Sturgis member banks may make loans. That's 
dealer will bring one inflationary, for banks may lend about 
5 a five times their reserves. (So, to coun- 
Good office seating is an in- to your office for a terbalance this, FRB is selling govern- 
vestment. Bad seating IS ex- free trial. ments—about as many as it’s buying.) 
pensive. Write for your Sturgis It may take some losses on these 


dealer's GANS SOG Cus stimu- THE . sales. But since most of FRB’s profits 
lating booklet, ‘The High POSTURE CHAIR CO. go to the Treasury, the Treasury will 
Cost of Sitting”. foot most of them. 
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INSURANCE BROKERS + CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


























BUILDERS OF THE 


BRASS 


INDUSTRY 

















ALEXANDER HARPER 


(Eighth President of Brisrot Brass) 


A rock of a man who protected the Bristol mills against the virus of “ Coolidge 


prosperity”... 


ieee ot contemplative Cal, 
Alex Harper succeeded to the presidency 
of the Brass mills in 1924, shortly after they 
became known by their present name, The 
Bristol Brass Corporation. Soon he pruned 
production back to the fundamentals of Brass 
sheet, rod, and wire. 

That year, business basked in the omi- 
nously bright weather that brews hurricanes. 
Bids roared and soared on the stock exchange. 
Everything was on the up-and-up. But Alex 


who refused to grab the 1929 bull market by the tail... 


who battened the hatches before the Great Depression... who 


brought the mills through in“ Bristol Fashion” 


Harper was unimpressed. His practiced 
weather-eye saw danger signals. And he 
kept working doggedly to reduce the mill's 
debts, to calm down expansionist dreams, and 
keep the financial house in order. So when 
1930 struck in all its fury, Bristol Brass was 
sailing with a well-trimmed ship that 
weathered the heavy seas and came safely 
through with tew layotfs, even on 32 hours 
a week. 

In those times, tough as they were, Bristol 


One Hundred Years of BRASS made ““BRISTOL 


Like the evor d-famed merchant ships from Bristol, Eng 


Brassmen were working when others were 
not. And Bristol management has a/qways 
charged itself with the responsibility to be 
ready for come-what-may, This philosophy 
has bred several generations of businessmen 
who are direct and practical in all dealings. 
No, you won't find an ounce of shirt -stufiing 
behind any desk at Bristol. What you wal/ 
find is a team of experienced Brassmen who 
know how to handle your business the quick- 
est, easiest, and most satisfactory way. 


FASHION” 


land... Always prompt, shipshape, reliable 


The Brisrot Brass Corroration, makers of Brass in Bristol, Conn. since 1850 

















Economy 
Pumps 


meet your needs! 





e@ Whether it’s extra large 
or very special, E y 
will build for you the pump 





best suited to your specific . 


needs. Service is fast .. . we’re 
compactly organized with ex- 
cellent production facilities. 
We’re equipped to test in actual 
operation pumps to 30,000 G.P.M. 
Our engineers are fast and right 
with the answers to unusual 
pump problems. Ilustrated is an 
Economy Double Suction Pump de- 
scribed in Catalog BW, A-1147. 


Div. of Hamilton-Thomas Corp. 
Hamilton, Ohio 


ane ou 10 UPPER FLOORS 


ie Losr 
WALL 
CLIMBER ° 





Moves goods 
from 


directly 
street to second 
floor. Merchandise, 
automobiles, exhibits, 
anything — loaded on 
platform and raised or 
lowered, quickly, safely. 
Avoids long_ inside 
routes and congestion, 
Cuts handling costs by 
50%. Hydraulic cylin- 
der or chain hoist lift- 
ing power. Push button 
controls. Write for de- 
tails today. 





STRAIGHT TO 








THE SECOND 














FLOOR! 
=, 


re we full au om Wall 
ber and ali Giobe — 
rite for Butleun B-vS 


HOIST COMPANY 


t Mermaid. Lane 
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1946 


They Still Don't 


1947 19 


1950 


& 1949 | 
; © nusmess war 


Trust It 


Stock prices are back up almost to where they were before 
Korea. But speculative confidence hasn't got anything like as high. 
It’s an edgy market that almost ‘anything can frighten. 


If vou study the over-all stock aver- 
ages, it looks as if we still have a bull 
market in spite of Korea. Standard & 
Poor's composite index of 416 stocks, 
for instance, is now only about 1% 
below where it was just before the 
Korean break. 

It’s not the same bull market, of 
course. Some stock groups that were 
in the limelight before June 23. are 
lagging now (BW —Aug.26'50,p24). 
And some groups that had been wall 
flowers in the pre-Korea bull market 
are now very much the life of the 
party (page 111). But by any definition, 
the bull market is going strong—though 
it’s mainly a war boom now 
e Combined Index—Look at the market 
another wav, though, and you can see 
that a lot of speculative steam has been 
taken out of the push for lugher stock 
prices. If vou divide an index of stock 
prices by an index of business activity, 
vou can get a rough idea of what 
speculators think will happen next in 
the stock market. The result might be 
called an index of speculative confi- 
dence. The chart (above) is based on the 
S&P 90-stock index and the BusINEss 
WEEK Index of Businesy Activity. 


It shows that speculative confidence 
has a way to go yet before it reaches 
its pre-Korea level. In other words, 
traders aren't so sure as they were before 
Korea that stock prices will go higher 
over the long run. 

This kind of index is by no means 
infallible. But it can act as a guide and 
somctimes tip you off in advance on a 
major shift in the stock markct. The 
index showed as early as March, 1946, 
that speculative confidence was weak- 
ening. And from June, 1946, on, it kept 
pointing to a break. The 1946 bull 
market didn’t collapse until September. 

In May, 1949, just before the new 
bull market got started, the index of 
speculative confidence turned up while 
the S&P 90-stock average continued to 
go down. It did drop a little in June, 
before the turn came in the market 
but not nearly so much as the 90-stock 
average did. 

e Fluke—The sharp peak in the specu- 
lative index during late 1949 is mostly 
a statistical quirk. The coal and steel 
strikes lowered BUSINESS WEFkK’S  busi- 
ness-activitv index to an artificially low 
point. That, of course, created a terrific 
—and misleading—boost in the specu- 
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lative index. It dropped just as fast 
when the strikes were settled. 

© Signal?—Then in March and April 
of this year, the speculative index 
started to drop while stock prices were 
stil] going up. That could have been a 
tipoff that the market was due for 
some kind of spill, although no one 
foresaw Korea then. 

There isn’t any signal so clear as that 
now. The speculative index and the 
stock index are both going the same 
way. But the speculative index is 
lagging behind. That might be a danger 
sign, because today’s market is dom- 
inated by traders looking for quick 
gains. Such buyers are apt to get out 


quickly as soon as the news is dis- 


appointing. 
o Wheelie Jam—Last week, for in- 
stance, Wheeling Steel announced its 
regular quarterly dividend, instead of 
the increase that many traders had ex- 
pected. When the news came out, so 
many “sell” orders reached the New 
York Stock Exchange at the same time 
that trading in the stock had to be 
suspended temporarily. pep com- 
mon closed at $32.63, off $2.75 for the 
day. And yet Wheeling’s 1950 earnings 
are estimated from $9 to $12. 

That gives you a rough idea of what 
may happen to stock prices if Wall 
Street hears some really bad news. 





The “Korean Market”: 


1950 
Industrial Common Stocks High 


Pre- Recent Level vs. 
Korean “ Korea 
Level 


Some Sample Issues 


Pre- Korean 
Level 


Recent Korean 


Low" Level Low 


+ 
te 


Dow-Jones Average....... . 228.38” 224.35 197 
Allied Chemical & Dye . $256.50 $248.00 $207 
American Can... eave : 120.37 114.75 **90 
American Smelting & Refining... *61 12 54.50 **50 
American Tobacco 50 68.25 *%62 


American Woolen. . : Fenn 75 26.00 23. 
Anaconda Copper. . = 35.37 28 
Bethlehem Steel “ig 00 38 33 
Chrysler Corp vee haus 80 #962 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours...... s 80 65 


General Electric we 50 § 49 41 
General Foods Peer ; c 50.: **44 
General Motors ee ; 97.2 76 
Gimbel Brothers eee aan ca 18 14 
B. F. Goodrich Wey So amie coat : 98 75 83 


Gulf Oil ; ae ‘ ; 72 62 
International Harvester. . , 28 : 25 
Johns- Manville y #36 
Radio Corp : i 14 
Sears, Roebuck & Co...... **40 


E. R. Squibb oe #929 
Standard Oil (N. J.).. et ‘ 09 +16 
Swift & Co ne #33 5 +14 
Union Carbide & Carbon F +10 
United Fruit 

United States Rubber 

United States Steel 

Westinghouse Electric 

Zenith Radio 


218. +10. 6% 
$233 +12 
94 +S 
59 +18 
63 +1 


35 +52 
34 +21 
42 +27 
72 +15 
77 +18 


+16 
+4 
+17 
+27 
+32 


— 2.6% 
- 6.0 
—21.3 
+ 8.3 


assess 


88 a88su S8a8 


$k $888 


48 
46 
90 
18 


N 





$8 


+17 
+20 
+12 
+23 
+12 


we 
on 


$ 883 


+ § 


SCeCauar w 


> 
nw 
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NEW, LOW COST FUN? 


New everyone con olford the 
ofkes 5 On aha 


vw 
s 
= 





e *coeo~o BOC eR YM YVRNH ee WNW wu NOK DO 


i++ Fi ++i 
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Utility Common Stocks 
Dow-Jones Average 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Commonwealth Edison 
Consolidated Edison of N. Y 
Detroit Edison 


| 
w 
co 
c] 
=| 





SURETY SURESEAL 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
INDUSTRIAL GLOVES 

10 TIMES HIGHER 


ABRASION RESISTANCE* 


*stonderd abrasive wheel test 


. .. than rubber or standard synthetics—plus 
higher chemical snag resistance—means 
much lower cost, better hand protection. See 
your distributor or write: Dept. W. 

THE SURETY RUBBER CO. Cerrotiion, Ohic 
-~ 7 of ind a) 3 hold gloves, coated 
febric work gloves, and linemen’s safety eavipment 


ti 
ae 
wm 


| 
a 


New England Electric Systen 

Pacific Gas & Electric 

Philadelphia Electne 

Southern California Edison 

Southern Co 13 


Railroad Common Stocks 
Dow-Jones Average 63 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe... *$125 
Atlantic Coast Line *56 
Chesapeake & Ohio *31 
Great Northern (Pfd.) 44 
Illinois Central *48 


Louisville & Nashville *43 

New York Central 15 

Pennsylvania *19 

Southern Pacific *62 75 

Southern Railway %42 235 78 3.25 
Union Pacific *9o9 85.12 











You advertise in Business Week when 
you want to intluence menagement 
men. 


* Registered since Korean incidents started. ** 1950 low. 
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LABOR 


Steel Pay Boost? 


Murray calls meeting of un- 


NOW sen of ms ion board as auto industry raises 
Lo Lastin : : foreshadow new over-all pattern 

ng- G . to meet living costs. 
Stainless Steel — Philip Murray has called a_ special 
i meeting of the executive board of his 


steelworkers’ union for Sept. 21 in 
Pittsburgh. Those who have inquired 
were told that the union officials will 
talk about how pension contracts are 
working. No one will be surprised if 
the steelworkers talk about getting a/ 
wage increase before Jan. 1—the date | 
their contracts call for possible adjust- | 
ments, i 
Even if Murray actually pulls a wage | 
offer from the industry out of his | 
pocket, it will come as no great shock | 
to anyone. 
© Increases Everywhere—Rumors of im- |, 
minent wage boosts in stcel and other 
industries are everywhere. Detroit has 
forged a new, pre-wage-control pay pat- | 
tern. And its effects cannot i con- 
fined to the auto industry. They never 
have been before. 
These Hackney Straight Side Drums are master- ig tinge “Ml “at ane haa 
pieces in attractive stainless steel—that stable metal | J nignized industries face these hard | 
so justly famous for its long life and resistance to | facts. ; 
corrosion. Exceptional light weight and adequate A year in which they expected un- | 
strength, too, are features of this new container. In | changed wage rates is suddenly bring- | 
design and construction, Hackney Stainless Steel | ing substantial advances in labor costs. | 
Drums are everything a shipper could desire. A year for which a quict labor front | 
The head is completely removable—making empty- had been widely forecast has become a 
ing and cleaning exceedingly easy. Two choices of | %°450 of wildcat striking and labor | 


The special, formed as eee ee d unrest. 
idetnwideddiacene closure—the famous quick-acting Toggle-tite and a A year in which few important new 


siruction provides a smooth bolt-type closure. Interiors are crack and crevice free contracts had to be negotiated has be- 
bottom which may be easily —there is no place for foreign matter to lodge. come a year in which contracts get | 
and positively cleaned. Hackney Stainless Steel Drumsare absolutely liquid- | brushed aside. 
« sean m4 tight—no chance for leakage, in or out. They are Korea made the difference. The little | 
important for the shipment returnable containers, promising the shipper many | hot war has brought a jump in the | 
ofmany chemicals and foods years of low-cost service. Write for full details. cost of living, need for increased pro- | 

duction, the possibility of labor short- | 
ages, and the specter of price and wage 
control. 

















Hackney Removable Head Seamless Aluminum Bilged Barrels 


Aluminum, by its very nature, is friendly to food. That's e Chrysler, Ford—The auto industry | 


was first to react. 

On the heels of the voluntary raise of 
10¢ an hour at Chrysler Corp., Ford 
‘ Motor Co. fell into line last weekend 
Coenen. mee —after a 60-hour marathon of negotia- 

Hackney Drums and Barrels also in mild steel. tion with the CIO United Auto Work- 

ers. Only a few wecks. earlier, Ford 
had rejected union demands for a con- 

P; essed S teel Ta nk C ompany tract ne four months ahead of 
Manufacturers of Hackney Products schedule. Then, with wildcat. strikes 

1493 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14 ° 207 Hanna ‘iE Cleveland 15 throttling its production, the company 


1397 Vanderbilt Concourse oie. New York , 
W. Peachtree St., N.W., Room 115, Atianta 3 wrote an entirely new agreement with 


208 S. LaSalle =. Room 789, Chicago 4 * 555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 14 UAW. 
CONTAINERS FOR LIQUIDS, GASES AND SOLIDS It gave direct raises averaging about 
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why these Hackney Barrels are such ideal containers for 
these and other types of products. Design and manufac- 
ture make this barrel a lightweight, sturdy, economical 








9¢, including an 8¢ raise across the 
board and 5¢ additional for skilled 
workers. Equally notable, it included 
4¢-an-hour annual raises for five years 
of the contract, and an escalator clause 
based on the Burcau of Labor Statistics’ 
living-cost index. Like the annual raise, 
the escalator is pegged to the General 
Motors pattern, with rates going up or 
down a cent for each 1.14-point change 
in the BLS index. 

There were indirect raises beyond 

that, worth 8¢ or 9¢ more, the union 
figures. Pension payments were ad- 
vanced from $100 (for 65-year-old work- 
ers retiring after 30-year service) to 
$125, social security included. Disa- 
bility benefits under the retirement 
plan were also enlarged. Three-week 
vacation pay goes to workers with 15- 
year seniority. 
e Pressures—The new contract, which 
continues until June 1, 1955, was writ- 
ten after a preliminary meeting between 
Henry Ford If and Walter Reuther, 
oe of UAW. Ford people ac- 
nowledged that Chrysler’s 10¢ | ad- 
vance in August had compelled them 
to recognize a new auto industry pat- 
tern. 

They were also strongly influenced 

by strikes which broke out in one 
Rouge department after another follow- 
ing the Chrysler deal. Their local union 
took the bald position that it could 
not be held responsible for these 
walkouts as long as Ford refused to 
adjust wages. 
@ The Big Push—Other Detroit com- 
panies were busy adjusting rates. After 
Chrysler, Briggs Manufact ‘ng Co. 
and Motor Products Corp. had given 
extracontractual raises of 5¢ and 10¢ 
respectively, Budd Corp. gave a nickel, 
Midland Steel and Ainsworth 10¢ 
apiece, Hudson 7¢. The big push was 
on—resulting directly from the Chry- 
sler dime, indirectly from the General 
Motors escalator clause. That clause 
advanced rates 5¢ at the start of Sep- 
tember. 

An irony of the entire situation is the 
report that General Motors workers 
themselves are becoming restive—even 
though their pay raises first put the 
living-cost picture in dramatic focus. 
Many GM people in Detroit plants 
are contending that they, too, are en- 
titled to money outside of their con- 
tract. 

Other unions in the Detroit area, 
naturally enough, were the first to 
react outside of the auto workers. 
The independent United Electrical 
Workers are known to have asked 
voluntary raises. The CIO Electrical 
Workers, meanwhile, are using the 
GM _ 5¢ hourly raise and the Chrysler 
dime as an argument for large raises 
now at General Electric. 

@ Prices—T'o date, the higher auto pay 
rates have not been reflected in in- 
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AAF’s TYPE N 
ROTO-CLONE 


has an edge 
on dust 


Saw-makers 


see advantages of automatic dust control 


*Roto-Clone is the trade- 
mark, (Reg. U. $. Pat. Off.) 
of the Americon Air Filter 
Company, tnc., for vorious 
dust collectors of the dy- 
nomic precipitator types. 


Id hands at the business of making saws, E. C. Atkins 
and Company have been at it since 1857. Yet they 
have completely modern ideas of dust control. 


Putting a finish on this big circular saw—they come as 
large as 108 inches in diameter—-requires abrasive polish- 
ing. Dust problems and fire hazards which are part of this 
Operation are handled by AAF’s Type N_ Roto-Clone* 
It's one of 37 Roto-Clones at work in the plant, with total 
exhaust capacity of 75,000 C.F.M. 


Highly efficient, Type N‘Roto-Clone is the Hydro-Static 
Precipitator that collects dust at the source with a combina- 
tion of centrifugal force and thorough scrubbing of the air 
by a water curtain. Exhaust of a constant air volume pro- 
vides constant dust removal at all times. No secondary dust 
problem . . . collected material is discharged as sludge for 
guick disposal. 


Roto-Clone is another product of AAF . .. which offers the 
most complete line of dust control and air cleaning equip- 
ment in the world. No matter what your problem, see AAF 
for the solution or write today for complete information. 


merican Ai Litre 


COMPANY, INC, 


950 CENTRAL AVE., LOUISVILLE 8, KY. — In Coneda: DARLING BROS., Lid., Montreal, P. Q 
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There is « Briggs & Stratton service organi- 
zation, factory rained and supervised, near 
you — with a complere stock of genuine 
Briggs & Scracton parts for all models. 
The Briggs & Stratton service network is 
the largest of its kind in the world. 


ORIRGS & STRATION CORP., MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S.A. 





creased prices. But there are clear in- 
dications that they will be when 1951 
auto models are introduced. ‘This is 
implicit in the following statement, 
made by Ernest Breech, Ford’s execu- 
tive vice-president: 

“In the long run, wage increases 
can be financed only out of increased 


production. Increases in wages in ex- 
cess of actual gains in productivity must 
be reflected ultimately in price in- 
creases if the company is to maintain a 
sound economic position.” 

A period of conversion to armament 
work and of material shortages can 
hardly be a period of high productivity. 





THE LABOR ANGLE 











Teletype: BA263 











nelp wanted 


every business man needs help—and 
needs it badly—at some time or other. 
If you have a business service that 
will help America’s business execu- 


tives — the readers of BUSINESS 
WEEK—then tell them through the 
Business Services. 

Just write Classified Division, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 W 42nd St, NY 18 











AST WEEK, John L. Lewis in 

a letter to William Green 
scornfully rejected proposals for a 
no-strike pledge. There has been 
widespread inclination to dismiss 
his letter as a piece of whimsey. 
That is a mistake. 

Over the past few years, Mr. 
Lewis has found occasion to ad- 
dress a number of communications 
to his once-close associate, Mr. 
Green. Invariably ironic, these ex- 
changes make good newspaper 
copy. They are relished by those 
who belong to the pachydermatous 
school of humor. And thev give a 
kind of Gallagher-Sheehan air to 
high-level labor politics. 


HE LATEST Lewis note, in 

tone at least, was of a piece 
with the others. It said: 

“You know, Bill, that I am ever 
distressed when I have to disturb 
the calm placidity of vour ordered 
existence. Yet I suggest that the 
rights of American workers in in- 
dustry should not be bartered to 
appease your innate craving for 
orthodox iespectability. Considera- 
tion of the following items is there- 
fore indicated: 

“(1) Although the Mine Work- 
ers have espoused labor unity, you 
have stipulated them out of the 
unity conferences. It follows that 
any mess you cook up with the 
CIO, if vou can cook up any mess 
with the CIO, will, of course, have 
to be eaten by you, and you alone. 
We do our own cooking. 

“(2) You have stipulated the 
Mine Workers out of representa- 
tion on the select, star chamber 
labor committee which you desig- 
nated to please Symington. We 
gently advise that we will not be 
bound by your ‘deliberations or 
commitments conducted or made 
in our absence. We do our own 
committing. 

“(3) The press chronicles you as 
plodding about the country seek- 
ing someone to whom you can give 
a ‘no-strike pledge.’ I am sure that 


you will pardon me when I suggest 
that the Mine Workers are not yet 
teady for you to sell them down 
the river. Restrict pledges to your 
own outfit. We do our own no- 
striking.” 


_ is doing more here than 
aiming a sarcastic shaft at 
Green. He is in reality talking be- 
yond Green—to Symington and 
l'ruman. 

To perceive his meaning, one of 
the theories offcred to explain the 
Korean War might be recalled. 
Just before the North Koreans at- 
tacked, it looked as though the 
Western Powers were about to be- 
gin serious discussion of a peace 
treaty for Japan. Russia was to be 
excluded from those discussions. 
When the Russian puppets in Ko- 
trea launched their war, it served to 
remind the Japanese and other 
Asiatic peoples that the Western 
Powers could make any treaty they 
saw fit. But unless Russia was a 
party to it, there would be no 
peace. 

From. the Kremlin to Lewis’ 
sumptuous office in Washington 
is a long way. But there is a uni- 
versality to the technique of power 
politics. The Administration, pur- 
suing labor peace and economic 
stability, may make a fine-sounding 
deal with the AFL and CIO. It 
may win their unstinting coopera- 
tion, But unless the chief a the 
union which holds sway in the 
nation’s coal industry is satisfied, 
labor peace is tenuous and wage 
stabilization uncertain. 


HAT IS WHAT Lewis is tell- 

ing Symington and ‘Truman in 
his letter to Green. He could have 
done it by reminding them how 
the Mine Workers, snubbed by 
Roosevelt, went their own way up- 
setting patterns and keeping the 
labor front in an uproar during the 
last war. He was in character, hew- 
ever, when he chose to make his 
point by lampoon. 
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Why wait? Come South now! 


Busy factories with bright futures don’t 
worry about the “wolf at the door.” 

Up and down the Southern Railway 
System, thousands of factories are busy 

. are looking ahead with confidence. 
The specter of industrial pessimism is a 
stranger in the South. 

Here industries of all kinds are thriv- 
ing and expanding ... nurtured by the 


Southland’s gentle climate...inspired by 
its unique benefits and advantages... 
encouraged by the contagious optimism 
of this forward-looking, forward-going 
“opportunity land.” 


“leek Ahead ~Look Guuthl” 


Creel? £. Reemrrnns 


-— 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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Dress designer creates a new fall num} 


Harry Uviller, impartial chairman in the dress industry, starts his 14th 1 
—and a new labor dispute for Uvil 


season as the busiest arbitrator in U.S. industry. Here’s a typical case: 


A Nervous Industry Finds Labor Peace} 


Arbitrator 











Intense competition, high company 
iortality, and a capricious market make 
the manufacture of ladies’ garments 
one of the great ulcer-producing indus- 
tries of America. With all its natural 
hazards, it would be an altogether im 
possible business if it had even a normal 
amount of labor trouble. Luckily, it 
hasn't. 





3. » 
og 


That’s because 20 years ago AFL’s 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union—which covers women’s cloth- 
ing manufacturing—and five employers’ 
associations got together to establish an 
arbitration authority to safeguard labor 
management peace. Everyone  con- 
cerned understood clearly that business 
survival and employee jobs depended 


on keeping production uninterrupted 
by labor disputes. 

To get that done, the union and the 
employers put up $125,000 per year 
to budget an “impartial chairman” of- 
fice. Every argument that arises in the 
workshops within a 100-mile radius of 
New York City comes to the chairman 
for settlement if it cannot be disposed 





il 








4 Seamstress (left) and union shop steward check amount of work required to finish garme¢ 


3 Dispute begins here—when manager puts 
figure 80¢ rate is too low. They think it’s worth $1. (TURN TO PAGE 1 


an 80¢ picce rate on sewing operation. 
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The new dress is mocked up here for first 
operations in the workroom. 


y Arbitration 


of in direct negotiations. But produc- 
tion keeps right on going while the 
dispute is being settled. The final award 
of the chairman then applies retroac- 
tively. 

For the last 14 years, the impartial 
chairman has been Harry Uviller. The 
fact that Uviller used to head an em 

loyers’ association and still was ac 
ceptable to the union attests to the 
maturity of the labor-management re- 
lationship. He has never had to issue 
an award to stop a strike and never had 
an award provoke a strike. 

To those who know the industry, 
Uviller is unique, not becausg, of his 
post, but because he's held it so long. 
And it looks as though he will keep the 
job as long as he wants it. 

A gaunt man in his 50’s, Uviller was 
trained in the law, grew up in the in- 
dustry. His constant attachment to a 
cigar is the only habit which betrays 
the extreme tension under which he 
works. 

Last year, Uviller’s office had 3,615 
cases come to it for settlement. ‘That 
is more than all the arbitrations in Gen- 
eral Motors, U.S. Steel, Chrysler, and 
Ford put together. This year, with the 
needle trades looking forward to a busv 
season with radical stvle changes, Uvil- 
ler expects to be even busier. 
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now O/7@ man can 
KEEP A FLEET OF 
TRUCKS ON THE MOVE 


Consider this, if any of your operations 
involve loading bulk materials into trucks, 
trailers, or railroad cars: one man with a 
Barber-Greene Bucket Loader can load a 
truck more economically than any other 
method —in one minute. He can keep a 
whole fleet of trucks working with minimum 
“turn-around” time. He can load from stock 
pile or windrow— gravel, stone, sand, earth 
and other free-flowing materials — he can 
actually strip topsoi] with his portable self- 
propelled BG Loader. These familiar green 
machines offer opportunities for savings in 
man-hours and truck time. Write Barber- 
Greene Company, 650 West Park Ave., 
Aurora, Illinois. 


This is Berber-Greene? « company of engineering and manufacturing 


experts building machines and equipment . . . for loading, unloading and 
conveying all bulk materials . . . for mixing and placing bituminous (“black 
top’’) surfaces ... for ditching . . . for snow removal. 





ARBITRATION (Continued from page 117) 


non. rUSTING) 
CHAIN LINK FENCE 


TWE PENCE THAT NEVER WEEDS PAINTING 


Wire brushing and painting a fence are 
expensive and troublesome. You can for- 
get: these costly jobs when you install 
Copperweld* Chain Link Fence around 
your plant or home. For Copperweld 
Fence is made of Copperweld Wire — 
with a thick copper covering inseparably 
“Molten-Welded” to a strong steel core. 
This makes it rust-proof, corrosion-proof. 
Ic never needs a drop of paint. 

Copperweld provides a sturdy, non- 
sagging fence that assures lifetime pro- 
tection. It’s the protective fence that pro- 
tects itself. It costs less because it lasts 
longer. eee 

Write today—for free pasmussece 
catalog and sample of | ‘orrtewtio wut 
Copperweld Fence. came 

COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 

1005 Monongahela Ave., Glassport, Pa, 





5 Steward tells production manager (right) he doesn’t think the rate is high enough, tr 
to show him $1 worth of work in the operation. The boss is unconvinced. 


AMIE, 


IT TAKES PULL 10 
SEPARATE TRAMP IRON 


.and that’s a job for Eriez Separators, 
permanent non-electric, or electromagnetic. 
Iron rust from liquids and slurries; iron 
and steel pieces from foods, grain, rubber; 
steel parts from tumbling-stones, Pangborn 
shot from foundry sand... are a few among 
hundreds of Eriez industrial separation jobs. 
Dozens of models and scores of applications 
are engineered for many industrial processes. 
Where non-ferrous metals are 
your problem, ask us about the 
RCA Electronic Metal Detector. 
Rejects, protects against ALL 
metal pieces or parts which 
damage machines and contam- 
inate products. 





Ask Eriez Manufacturing Company for 
detailed engineering information on protec- 
tion against tramp metal in any form. 


‘ 
RIE MANUFACTURING COMPANY \ 
206 State Street, Erie, Pa. * 
Exclusive Distributors in U.S. and Canado for 
Uviller makes a careful check of the dress, hears company and union sides. Besid, 
] «rscteonsc ee 8 knowing shop politics, he has to understand needlework and materials thorough, 
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BY BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 






Convenient 

to business and social 

activities, the Essex House over- 

looks famous Central Park and 

offers an address of distinction. 

Beautifully redecorated and 

refurnished. Many rooms with 
Television. 


Rooms with bath from $7 to $12 
Suites with complete serving pantry from 313 
Chicago Office—Central 6-6846 


ESSEX 
at HOUSE 


on-the-park 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 
Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President (8 Managing Dir. 





So dispute goes to company president 7 Disputed dress goes to Uviller’s office 
—who phones Uviller for a hearing. for a first look. Hearing is then set. 


Don’t Turn Your Back 
on a GOOD IDEA! 


You'll find Plenty of ‘EM at 
the Sth Annval Industrial Packaging 
and Materials Handling Exposition 
October 10-11-12 
CONVENTION HALL 
Philadelphia 
Profit wie Cost Reduction~Econemy. See 
‘ ‘s Mow” im Product Protection—Hen- 


Everybody's had his sav, and Uviller has seen the garment firsthand. Now he comes up 
with the decision. This time, the company won—the rate was set at 80¢. 
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Aim fer styling 


There's a new kind of functional beauty in 
Modines — styled by one of America’s top 
industrial designers. Comparison with any 
other unit heater proves Modine miles ahead 
in eye-appealing design. 


Aim for construction 


Any owner will tell you how well Modines 
up. There’s a reason. Exclusive use 


of copper and copper alloy for condenser 
provides maximum resistance to corrosion. 
Fins and tu are permanently metal- 


bonded and all joints are brazed. Tube ex- 


pansion bends absorb differential stresses, 
Parker-Bonderizing protects steel casings 


from rust. 


Aim for performance 


Finest performance with any model — 
Horizontal, Vertical or Power Throw. Be 
cause they're engineered right — Modine 
Unit Heaters give you the right combina- 
tion of correct outlet temperature and 
sufficient air velocity for uniform comfort 
e+. Maximum economy. 


It pays to call your 
shots when selectin 
Unit Heaters _ 


b 


LABOR BRIEFS 








Ask for Modine Unit Heater Bulletin 149A. Also Available— 
bulletins covering special applications in commercial brooder 
bouses, greenhouses and milk bouses. 


YOU'LL SMACK THE BULL’S-EYE 
EVERY TIME WHEN YOU 
SELECT MODINE 


Yes, call your shots when selecting unit 
heaters! Your choice will be Modine. 
Wherever "re installed — in factories, 
stores, hund of other locations—Modine 
Unit Heaters stand out in service. Get all 
the facts from your nearest Modine repre- 
sentative. He’s listed in the classified sec- 
tion of your phone book. Or write direct. 
Modine Mfg. Co. 1508 Dekoven Ave, 
Racine, Wis. 

U-1069 


& 


VWtlottine UNIT HEATERS 


A consumer boycott, peacefully con- 
ducted- by-a-union, doesn’t violate the 
T-H law...NLRB .so..niled in directing 
Hoover Co., Canton, Ohio, to rein- 
state 12 UE officials fired after a two- 
month strike in 1948. The union lead- |’ 
ers sponsored the boycott in the migst 
of the strike, refused to call it off aftgr- 
ward. 
* 


Security officers are planning to crack | 
down on pro-Communist unions oper- 
ating in vital defense plants. Steps 
already taken in atomic-energy plants, 
throughout the maritime industry, and 
on West Coast docks are just the 
beginning. 
e 


The leftist March of Labor, a monthly 
magazine, has been revived to push the 
Communist er line in the labor 
movement. A major article proclaims 
the strength of the left-wing United 
Electrical Workers, accuses Philip 
Murray and Walter Reuther of signing 
“sweetheart” agreements in steel and 
autos. ; 
e 


The 1950 directory of labor unions, 
published by the Dept. of Labor, is off 
the press. Write your congressman for 
a copy, or ask for it directly from the | 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Employees in your cafeteria or restau- | 
rant may upset your industrial relations 
picture. A new NLRB doctrine holds 
that restaurant employees in a depart- 
ment store may have a separate bargain- 
ing unit—even if the workers are treated 
no differently from other workers and 
have never had a separate bargaining 
group of their own. 

e 
Bankers Life Co., Des Moines, will un- 
derwrite the pensions guaranteed to 
29,900 workers, employed by Allis- 
Chalmers. 

2 


IUECIO, the anti-Communist elec- 
trical union, has postponed from Sept. 
11 to Dec. 4 the convention at which 
it was going to elect officers. Its reason: 
the current dispute with General 
Electric. 








The Pictures—Cover by A. Rich- 
ter. Harris & Ewing—cover photo, 
56; Int. News—52, 53, 76, 77; 
Wide World—50, 125; Dick 
Wolters—116, 117, 118, 119. 
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Wuy DOES A TURTLE usually live to a ripe old age in spite of all hazards? 
One reason is his extremely hard, tough protective covering which makes him 
almost impervious to attack. 

Today, by providing surface coatings which, like the turtle’s back, have 
hardness, toughness and durability, the paint industry is adding years of life to 
automobile bodies, refrigerators, furniture, toys, farm machinery and many 
other produc ts. Some of the hardest and toughest of these protective coatings 
which resist heat, light, weather, abrasion and other attacks—are specially 
formulated with resins made from Phthalic Anhydride. American Cyanamid 
Company is a leader in the production of this important chemical and is working 
constantly with the paint industry to develop the most efficient 
protective coatings. 

Thus, through the use of another chemical which the public seldom if ever 
sees, Cyanamid is contributing to the enduring beauty and utility of 
many of the articles you use every dav. 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Materials for the Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Industry —one of the many industries served by Cyanamid. 











MOVE OVER, ANT 


The ant is a Samson when it comes to moving and “warehousing” 
heavy loads. But ant-power methods are obsolete today — mechanical 
equipment has replaced slow, costly manual labor for moving goods. 

Every year, industry buys millions of dollars’ worth of materials- 
handling equipment —lift trucks, conveyors, hoists, and the like. And, 
to reach the buyers, the makers of this equipment use the pages of 
Business Week. In fact, Business Week regularly carries more of this 


advertising than any other general business or news magazine. 


REASON: Business Week reaches a highly concentrated audience of 


Management-men... executives who make or influence buying deci- 


sions. This means that advertising dollars invested in Business Week 


work harder, produce more. 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 


wo! 


al 


WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT-MEN 


Materials-Handling Equipment 
Advertisers’ in Business Week 


Boker-Raulang Co. 

E. W. Buschman Co., Inc. 
Clark Equipment Co. 

Coffing Hoist Co. 

The Colson Corp. 

Electric Industrial Truck Ass'n, 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 

A. B. Farquhar Co. 
Gerlinger Carrier Co. 

Globe Hoist Co. 

Lull Manufacturing Co. 
Manning, Maxwell and Moore, Inc. 
Mobilift Corp. 

Mercury Manufacturing Co. 
Rapids-Standard Co., Inc. 
Revolvator Co. 

Robbins & Myers Inc. 

Ross Carrier Co. 
Stephans-Adamson Manufacturing Co. 
Towmotor Corp. 

Whiting Corp. 


* Source: Publishers’ Information Bureau Analysia 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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Look for three big changes in the U. S. foreign aid setup: 

(1) Unified direction of all aid—military, economic, and Point 4, 

(2) More emphasis on help for Asia, probably a “Little Marshall Plan’ 
for that area. 

(3) Tighter U. S. control over spending of funds. 

& 

The merger of foreign aid operations will be urged in the feteones 

report of the Gordon Gray Committee. 











The Gray report will stress this fact: Failure to integrate foreign aid 
has meant that billions of dollars have leaked away since World War II. 

(Gray, former Secretary of the Army, was asked last Spring to report 
on Western Europe’s dollar gap problem after 1952. But because of the 
Korean war, the report will now cover the whole story of U.S. foreign 


economic policy.) 
e 


There's bound to be controversy over one part of the proposed new 
policy—tighter U.S. control abroad. 








The idea is to tie aid, in some cases, strictly to political and economic 
conditions; in others, to have the U. S. supervise all spending. 

Washington knows this policy will provoke Communist cries of “impe- 
rialism.”’ But we seem ready to risk this after what’s happened in the 
Philippines and Greece. 


: ae 
The Philippines are now cited as a prize example of how not to 
handle foreign aid operations. 








Hundreds of millions of dollars have been dissipated because there was 
no over-all program. Economic chaos and political unrest continue to 
plague the islands. 

In Greece, by contrast, the U.S. held a tight rein. Economic recovery 
and relative political stability are the reward. 

+ 
Will the Chinese Communists get into the Korean war? Washington is 


desperately trying to forestall that. 








You can see this from recent U.S. diplomatic moves: Truman’s state- 
ment that we have no ambitions in Formosa, that the Seventh Fleet will clear 
out when the Korean fighting ends. 

There’s even a chance that Washington might agree to let the Chinese 
Communists join in when the United Nations takes up Formosa’s future. 

e 

The danger point will come when the tide really turns in South Korea. 

Despite this week’s military setbacks, it seems certain now that the 
North Koreans can’t win unless Stalin pitches in with more fire power and new 
armies. (The new armies would come from China.) 

That brings up these crucial questions: Is Stalin ready to pay such a 
price to win in South Korea? Can he get the Chinese Communists to fight there 
for him? 





es 

The sights are being raised on Western Europe’s defense program. 

The deputies of the North Atlantic Council want a frontline force in 
Europe of 40 divisions—with 20 more in reserve. The deputies, who met in 
London last week, say these forces should be ready within a year. 

The European powers want longer—18 months or more. That leaves the 
decision up to the Western foreign ministers when they meet in New York 











INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (continued) 
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in mid-September. If Acheson, Bevin, and Schuman decide on ,the acceler- 
ated timetable, Western Europe feels the price will be steep (page 125). 
“ 

The French aren't satisfied with the London decisions. 

When the foreign ministers get together, Schuman will press Acheson 
and Bevin to commit themselves on three things: 

(1) More integration of the defense effort. The French want a financial 
pool, a combined production board, and a raw materials allocation board. 

(2) More U. S. and British troops in Europe. The French say the U. S. is 
ready to send only five new divisions to the Continent and the British four 
—as against the 20 divisions the French will raise. Paris thinks this isn’t fair. 

(3) An Elbe defense line. The French want most of the Western forces 
to be stationed at the point of greatest danger—the Elbe River. 

cs 

France this week got its first real taste of what the war effort will cost. 

The Pleven government says that retail prices of bread and milk had 
gone up 5.5% in August. (Unofficial estimates put the increase at 10%.) 

Then the government made a move of its own that will hurt. To help 
balance the budget, Pleven chopped 53-billion francs off state expenses. 
This will throw about 25,000 civil servants out of work. 

& 

French military men predict a big guerrilla offensive in Indo-China in 
October. They say that 40,000 of Ho Chi-minh’s forces now are getting 
intensive training across the border in Communist China. 

These French officials also expect trouble from Bao Dai, head of the 
anti-Communist government in Indo-China. They claim that Bao has become 
hard to work with because he believes the U. S. soon will replace France as the 
real ruler in Indo-China. 




















* 

The London stock market is getting a boost from the recent loosening 
of British exchange controls. Non-British holders of sterling securities can 
now “‘switch” freely from one sterling stock to another. For example, an 
American who owns British Treasuries can sell them, use the proceeds to buy 
stocks in South African gold or diamond mines. 

e 
The U. S. is laying the groundwork for closer ties with Latin America. 


Washington planners have their eyes on Latin America’s big reserves of 
(1) military manpower, and (2) strategic materials. 

The Pentagon is studying the possibility of shipping arms south of the 
border. There’s even some talk of a Latin American legion to help out the 
U.N. in Korea—or elsewhere. 

A major problem is how to arrange for more supplies of strategic mate- 
rials for the U.S. stockpile. Latin Americans are leery about upping pro- 
duction without better guarantees from the U. S. 

. 











Washington is pleased with last week's devaluation of the Argentine 
peso. It looks like another step toward economic common sense in Buenos 








Aires. 
The Argentines replaced their discriminatory system of nine special 
exchange rates with two. Over-all, there was a 36.5% cut in the peso. 
Argentina's sales in the U. S. ought to improve as a result. 


Centents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 9, 1950, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











BUSINESS ABROAD 





Europe Rearms—But It Won't Be Easy 


BRITISH SUPER TANK rolls down the line as European armament programs begin. 


e Western Europe was slow to respond to the Korea crisis, but now 
it is beginning rearmament plans. 

e Britain and France are ready to go; Germany and Italy have sur- 
plus manpower and plants that could build parts and supplies— 
helped by U.S. money. 

e In the beginning, arms orders won't require much new plant and 
equipment. Most industries will handle them with present facilities. 


e There'll be some inflation—and maybe controls later—but living 
standards won't suffer as long as productivity keeps increasing at 
present rates and orders don’t get too big. 


e Exports won't be hit during the early part of the program. In 
fact, shipments to the U.S. will rise, possibly enough to build up a 
trade surplus. But in the long run, European hard-goods exports 
will drop. 

e One big question is whether Europe will cut down its nonessential 
capital spending. 

e As time goes by, Europe will move closer to a war economy, 
but there are a lot of question marks, so no one can tell for sure 
what the ultimate effect on the entire economy will be. 
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First effects will be minor—a 
little inflation, some controls. But 
in-the long run, rearmament is 


bound to hurt. 


The Korean war hasn’t hit Western 
Europe the way it has hit the U.S.— 
but it soon will. When the war broke 
out, Western Europe viewed the whole 
thing a lot more placidly than we did. 
But when the U. S. started running into 
serious reverses, Western Europe _ Soe 
to worry about its own defenses. So 
now, through the Atlantic Pact—plus 
some American pressure—the western 
nations are making rearmament plans. 

Right now, vou can’t tell for sure 
how far Marshall Plan goals will have 
to be cut back. Most of the terms of 
the European defense equation are still 
unknown. Nobody knows how much 
manpower and equipment are needed, 
which countries will supply what, and 
who will pay the bill. 

But here’s what is known now: 

© Western Europe is counting on 
$2.5-billion in ECA tuto the coming 
year, plus another $4-bitiion in U.S. 
arms aid. The total will be just about 
a to cover half the new arms 
spending that’s in the works. 

e Britain and France, the two key 
countries in the planning, have pro- 
os going which will boost their de- 
ense spending to at least 10% of their 
national income. 

e Germany and Italy both have 
surplus manpower and plant capacity 
that will probably be used for defense 
production. 

With these facts, you can get some 
idea of what the economic conse- 
quences of rearmament may be in 
Western Europe. 

Now if you take current plans as the 
basis of calculation, you can get a 
pretty good idea of the. way things 
shape up: ° 

Inflation. Prices are bound to go up. 
In France, the wholesale index has 
climbed since June from 2,100 to 2,700 
(1938 equals 100). By next spring, 
wholesale prices will probably be up at 
least 5% in the ERP area as a whole. 

Investment. Long-term investment 
will drop as capital-goods industries get 
loaded down with defense contracts. 
Investment could drop more than 25% 
in Western Europe next year. 

Exports. During the first six months 
of rearmament, Western Europe’s ex- 
ports probably won't be hurt much. In 
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“There's no inventory of out-of-date forms 
and advertising material in our stock room. 
We get only what we need at the moment... 
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can afford to because our printing’s done on 
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fact, exports to the U.S. are sure to go 
up, perhaps enough temporarily to close 
the dollar gap. But after the first year, 
total exports to all countries will drop 
off by at least 15%. 

Living standards. Civilian consump- 
tion shouldn't go down much if pro- 
duction keeps rising at the rate of the 
last two years, and if inflation doesn’t 
get out of hand. But wealthy consum- 
ers’ choice will be narrowed; there will 
be fewer cars, radios, television sets, 
washing machines, and woolen goods. 

Controls. Direct government con- 
trols won’t come back very fast. West- 
ern Europeans don’t go for price con- 
trols ,today. But lifting of ee 


controls pigoably will be checked, an 
be re-imposed. 


some wil 


|. Ready for Munitions 


Western Europe is in a much better 
condition to rearm today than it would 
have been two years ago. In some ways, 
its ‘ea is better than it was in 
1938. 

There’s even some hope that re- 
armament can be handled with no 
greater loss than sacrificing future in- 
creases in civilian production. That's 
because expected increases in produc- 
tion may be enough to take care of 
rearmament. Here's why 

Western Europe’s production and 
productivity have been rising steadily 
since 1947. Taking 1938 as 100, pro- 
duction in the ERP countries (exciud- 
ing West Germany) has risen this way: 
107 in 1947; 119 in 1948; 129 in 1949. 

Again taking 1938 as 100, the index 

for industrial output per man has been: 
95 in 1947; 105 in 1948; 110 in 1949; 
(plus a further rise in productivity in 
1950). 
e Metalworking—It’s true that, except 
in Germany and Italy, Europe has no 
substantial labor reserve. But the shift 
to munitions will be greatly eased by 
one big change: In the past 10 years, 
Western Europe's metalworking indus- 
trices have expanded greatly. ‘Take a 
look at these figures, and you'll see 
what's happened: Taking 1938 as 100 
and using stable prices, total manufac- 
turing output in Western Europe in 
1949 (excluding West Germany) was 
128. But the index for output of metal- 
working industries stood at 150, while 
textiles were only 103. ‘The same shift 
has taken place in Western Europe's 
exports. Total exports of manufactured 
goods in 1949 stood at 142. But ex- 
ports from the metalworking industries 
were 219, textiles 101. 

Even these figures don’t reallv show 
the importance of this shift in Western 
Europe’s production. They fail to re- 
flect unused plant capacity, especially 
in Britain, Italy, and West Germany. 

Uhere’s enough capacity so that West- 
em Europe won't require much new 


plant construction or basic retooling for 
armament. 

In Britain, for example, arms orders 
are now being handled without any 
disruption of exports or civilian sup- 
lies. Austin Motors got a big order 
or military vehicles last month. But 
the company won't have to cut car and 
truck production at all to handle this 
order. 


ll. Exports—Up, Down 


Nevertheless, by the end of next year, 
British, French, Belgian, and Dutch ex- 
ports are going to suffer. Hard-goods 
sales will . hit especially hard. The 
drop in total exports is expected to be 
at least 15%. But it will be even higher 
unless the soft-goods industries can in- 
crease their share of exports. 

And by the third year of rearmament, 

the total effect of defense demands on 
capital-goods industries will cut even 
deeper into exports. The damage will 
be even greater if Germany and Japan 
are not allowed to produce arms but 
are permitted to concentrate on captur- 
ing world export markets for them- 
selves. 
e More Dollars—For six months to a 
year, Western Europe stands to gain, 
at least in its dollar trade, from the 
surge of rearmament in the West. 
That’s the view of many Western 
European economists who expect the 
first phase of rearmament to hit the 
U.S. harder than Western Europe. 
They figure that until mid-1951 the 
bulk of new military equipment will 
be produced in the U.S. That, they 
say, will make the inflation pressure 
much stronger here than in Western 
Europe. 

Besides, the U.S. will buy heavily 
across the Atlantic. American buyers 
already are scouring Western Europe 
for steel and scrap. Orders also are 
piling up for woolens, linens, china, 
liquors, wines, watches, laces, leather 
goods, benzene, and other scarce chem- 
icals. In addition, of course, there’s 
the big current U.S. demand for stra- 
tegic materials from Europe’s colonial 
dependencies. 

On the basis of these estimates, 
economists in Paris this week guess 
that by the end of 1950 U.S. imports 
will be 20% higher than in June. That 
would pump an extra $1.5-billion into 
the world market. 

At the same time, mounting short- 
ages in the U.S. will probably cut our 
exports by about $1-billion. If this 
happens and Marshall Plan aid con- 
tinues, Western Europe stands to gain 
a big dollar surplus during the carly 
part of 1951. 

e Fears—But cconomists in Washing- 
ton are much less optimistic about 
Western Europe's future dollar posi- 
tion. They estimate that since ha 
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Continental is the lergest producer of utility 
tainers in the U. $. The Continental line of steel 
Includes lug cover pails, utility cons, flaring pails ond closed 
drums in light and heavy gouges. After serving their 
purpose, they can be re-used in many different ways. 


Sine Keli. vos 


25 SHIPPING HEADACHES 


Damaged shipments are a headache. 
They put a dent in your profits and 
strain customer relations. These 
headaches will leave in a hurry when 
you pack your heavier products in 
rugged Continental steel containers. 

No matter how you ship— by rail, 
highway or water—these sturdy 
pails and drums are built to take it. 
The best names in the paint, pe- 
troleum and chemical fields are 
Continental customers. As a matter 
of fact, Continental is the largest 
producer of utility containers in 
America. Whether you make roofing 


cement or soap powder you are sure 
to find just the right container in 
Continental’s complete line. 

Developing better packages and 
better packaging equipment is a 
Continental habit. We have the re- 
search facilities and manufacturing 
capacity* to handle a wide range of 
packaging situations and problems. 
If you package a product in acan, 
paper container, fibre drum or steel 
container—Continental is ready and 
eager to give you the best in con- 
tainers and service. Why not check 
with Continental today? 


Mu cant beat Continental as a dependable Sree “Spay, 


CONTINENTAL 


100 East 42nd Street 
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HOW HANDY CAN A 
“HANDI CAN” BE? 


Ideal for use on the farm, boat, 
or at home, this rugged, all- 
steel welded can is corrosion- 
resistant, and can be used for 
storing, carrying and pouring 
liquids and fine-grain solids. 
“Handi Can,” in an easy-to- 
recognize red, blue and silver 
finish, is available at your local 
hardware store—inexpensively 
priced, too. 
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Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated, on July 27, 
1950, declared quarterly dividends on 
the Company's $5 Par Value Common 
Stock and 5% Preferred Stock. . 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 50c per share 
and is payable October 1, 1950 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 14, 1950. 

The dividend on the $% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.25 per share 
and is payable October 1, 1950 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business September 14, 1950. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
July 27, 19350. 
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Cut Costs With This 
Firesafe Plaster 


Building or remodeling office, factory or home? 
Then here's a modern plaster that will give 
you greater safety, comfort and actually lowers 
construction costs! 

Zonolite* Vermiculite Plaster Aggregate 
used in plaster in place of sand, creates a plas- 
ter that is up to 400% more firesafe, provides 
added insulation and is so tough that even 
nails won't chip it! 

Because Zonolite plaster is only 4% the 
weight of sand plaster, tons of dead weight 
are eliminated in 
building. Used asa 
fireproofing ma- 
terial, lightweight 
Zonolite plaster 
lowered costs in 
one building more 
than $235,000— 
saved thousands of 
tons of steel. 

Send today for 
free booklet about 
modern Zonolite 
plaster for your 
building or re- 
modeling pro- 
gram. 


Lightweight Zomolite pli 
used pba Soe Beiped erect 
new Saxony Hotel, Miami 
Beach, in record 8 mes. time. 
ZONOLITE 
Company 


135 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 3, iil. 
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ATES ee 
anmarcyat $ 


Zonolite Company, Dept. BW’-90 
135 S. LaSalle St.. Chicago 3, Ill. 
Please s:nd me today, FREE Booklet showing 
how . can save money with Zonolite plaster. 


Name 
Address 


_ Zone State 
*Zonmolite is a registered trademark, 
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Western Europe has lost $250-million 
as a result of higher prices it has had to 

ay for imports from the U.S. The 

st — in Washington is that West- 
ern Europe’s dollar position may im- 
prove somewhat up to the middle of 
1951, but then they figure it will begin 
to worsen. 

A Western European trade surplus 
with the U.S. would be an unmixed 
blessing in any case. It would have an 
indirect inflationary effect. So will a 
continued rise in raw materials prices. 


Ill. Budgets, Living Standards 


But inflation pressure will result di- 
rectly from rearmament, anyway. That’s 
because workers will be channeled into 
armies and war plants where they draw 
pay but don’t produce goods for civilian 
consumption. 

In most Western European coun- 
tries, however, no serious budgetary 

roblems should arise for about a year. 
Munitions ordered now won’t have to 
be paid for until then. So governments 
are likely to postpone their anti-infla- 
tionary measures until later. 

e Time Bomb—Capital investment is 
sure to drop as the capital-goods indus- 
trics start switching to defense con- 
tracts. And even though the effect on 
production and living standards may 


be delayed for a year or so, that doesn’t 
mean it won't be felt in the end. 

The real problem is whether govern- 

ments will be prepared to cut back 
their own investment programs for non- 
essentials. For example, Britain has 
plans for more hospitals, and France 
wants to build more power stations, 
If these cutbacks can be carried out, 
the impact on industrial plants can be 
held at a reasonably safe level. 
e Food Item—\What happens to living 
standards depends on whether produc- 
tion continues to rise and whether in- 
flation can be checked. Chances are, 
though, that during the first year living 
standards won’t drop to politically 
dangerous levels. For one thing, food 
is the biggest item in the Western 
European worker's family budget, and 
food prices will probably rise more 
slowly than prices of manufactured 
goods. 

Things could get much worse, of 
course, if unexpected dislocations, such 
as strikes, developed. Moreover, infla- 
tion is sure to bring unpredictable price 
fluctuations and upset the present bal- 
ance of incomes as between various 
classes in Western Europe. 

@ Variations—The picture will vary 
from country to country. The British 
economy is stretched much tighter than 
the French. But politically, it will be 


U.S. Firm to Water These Australian Acres 


U. S.-engineers have finally nailed down the 
contract for Australia’s Big Eildon Dam, to 
be built just below the smaller dam in the 
picture above. Utah Construction Co., of 
Ogden, got the $25-million job, beating 
out top-flight competition from two U.S. 
firms—Guy F. Atkinson and Morrison- 
Knudsen, and from four British, one New 
Zealand, and three Australian outfits. 

Big Fildon, located on the Goulburn 
River in Victoria, will be one of the largest 
earth dams in the world: half a mile across 
the crest, 260-ft. high (a third as high as 


Hoover Dam). It will contain 13-million 
cu. yd. of earth and rock fill, 200,000 cu. 
yd. of concrete work. When it’s finished, 
the old dam will be completely under 
water. 

The dam is part of the largest public 
works project in Australia’s history, in- 
creasing irrigated acreage below the dam 
fourfold. That will mean rich farmland 
to help take care of Australia’s bumper 
crop of immigrants (BW —Jul.29'50,p80). 
Hydroelectric power output will get a boost 
from Big ¥ildoa, too. 
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easier for Britain to make a major effort 
at rearmament than for France. 

Aside from Britain and France, 
Germany and Italy have the potential 
to play the biggest roles in Westérm 
Europe’s rearmament. But as ex-enemy 
nations, both are limited as to their 
armed forces and their output of war 
materials. Here are some of the prob- 
lems each of these countries has to face: 


IV. Britain Is Ready 


The British government is in a 
better position than any in Western 
Europe to rearm. The British people 
are prepared psychologically, and Bri- 
tain’s industrial plant is in relatively 
good shape. But the Labor government 
won't sacrifice its domestic program or 
its export drive if it can help it. 

So far, there’s no thought of direct- 
ing labor or requisitioning factories. 
Unless present He are cnn in- 
formal government contacts with indus- 
try (retained from World War II) will 
be the chief means of insuring priorities 
of arms production. 

Still, even in Britain, there are sure 
to be problems. A shortage of steel 
sheet and tin plate is in the offing. 
Electric motors, short in the last war, 
will be scarce again soon. 


V. France Fears Inflation 


One of the biggest problems the 
French government faces is a financial 
one—a threatened budgetary deficit next 
year of several hundred billion francs. 
At present, it looks as if this deficit will 
have to be covered by recourse to the 


printing presses. The government 
doesn’t feel that it can collect any more 
taxes or borrow on the public credit. 

In the face of growing inflation, the 
French government today has a gener- 
ally inflationary financial policy—relax- 
ing credit controls, lowering tax floors, 
planning a big public a 
At the same time, wages are being held 
down to a level that looks politically 
dangerous. 
© Resistance—Neutral observers _ in 
France wonder whether the country can 
actually carry out its plan to raise 15 
new divisions over the next three years 
at a cost of two-trillion francs. With one 
in every five voters a Communist, it 
may be impossible even to raise the 
manpower, let alone produce the 
needed arms. 

No one doubts that France has the 
technical resources and enough man- 
power to do the job. The question is 
whether the country has the will. 


VI. Italy—Guns Bring Butter 


Rearmament may mean both guns 
and butter for the Italian people. British 
and French industry can produce arms 
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STANLEY “MAGIC DOORS” step-up efficiency 
in stores, office buildings, plants, institutions 


Controlled by photoelectric “eyes”, 
Stanley Magic Doors open automati- 
cally when you approach, close after 
you pass through. Result: smooth, 
speedy uniform flow of traffic, proper 
indoor temperature control... all- 
around improved efficiency! 
Concerns everywhere are installing 


Stanley Magic Doors — on all types of 
busy doors. They pay off in efficiency, 
economy and pleased customers, in- 
creased production ... more profitable 
business! 

Find out how Stanley Magic Doors 
can be used to help your business. Send 
coupon today for full information. 


INSTALLATIONS OF STANLEY MAGIC DOORS INCLUDE: 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Positions Wanted 
industriel Eng’r. with experience in Rela- 


tions, mfg. planning, and plant management 
has practical approach. Young. Box 7645. 





Versatile, 42, 


Management or Sales Executive. 
Permanence, 


excellent background, relocate 
opportunity imperative. Box 7571. 


Executive Sales Engineer desires responsible posi- 
tion with progressive manufacturer. Presently 
employed as Manager of Sales and Engineering 
in process equipment field, Excellent refer- 
ences. M.S. Chemical Engineering. Box 7630 


Coating supervisor, large New York State paper 
mill, desires to relocate in the Cleveland, Ohio, 
or Seattle, Washington, areas. Young, veteran, 
family, B.S. Chemistry. Excellent production, 
safety, and labor relations record. Capable of 
assuming large responsibilities. Box 7626. 


=====Selling Opportunities Wanted=== 
Manufacturers Agent in Texos desires additional 


lines. Calling on Chemical and other Indus- 
trials alao experienced Materials Handling 
Address Post Office Box 1311, Houston, Texas. 


Machinery Seles Representation Cleveland, Ohio. 
Manufacturer's agent covering northeastern 
Ohio offers sales engineering services for one 
or two additional lines of meta! cutting ma- 
chinery or plastics forming equipment. Over 
ten years machinery selling experience in this 
territory. Age 39. Box 7619 





Agency 


Personnel Service for men desiring positions poy- 
ing $5,000 to $46,000. Confidential inquiries in- 
vited. Tomsett Associates, 1203 Berger Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa 


¢ : 


Sales-Aimed Advertising helps up-and-coming 
firms nationwide boost buy-urge for products 
and services. Air mail keeps ideas, layouts, 
copy, art moving everywhere fast at budget 
cost. Investigate Ad Scribe, North Canton, 
Ohio. 


EQUIPMENT — MATERIALS 


Special ———=—— 
Stop Dusts—immediately—with Dustkops. Unit 


types (209°fm to 16,000cfm) in stock; 
low cost. Get new Catalog 6065 BW. Describe 
dust problem. Aget-Detroit Co., Ann Arbor, 
Mich 


Used or Surplus New 
Calculating Machi at b tial savings, 
Monroe-Friden and Marchant. Fully guaran- 
teed on approval. AAA Adding Machine Co., 
438 W. 38 St., NYC 





Lift Trucks—Three Mercury Standard 6000 Ib. 
capacity each, Platform Type. Complete with 
batteries and battery charger. AAA-1 Shape. 
Will sell one-third new price. Subject to prior 
sale. Box 7572 


Motors, G tors, T. formers, Diesels, Com- 
pressors ‘‘World’s Largest Inventory’’ New and 
Rebuilt. Immediate Delivery—Stock Shipment. 
Electric Equipment Co, Rochester, N. Y. 








For Sale 


Alley Steel Available from Western Europe. Wide 
Range of Grades. 150 Tons per Month Avail- 
able for Medium Alloyed Steels such as Roller 
Bearing Steel Semi-Finished or Finished 
Shapes. Also various types of Fabricated Steel. 
Bux 7620. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





========= Employment Serv 
Executives—Contemplating a Change? Your per- 


sonal requirements met thru our flexible pro- 
cedures, with full protection of your present 
position. We have the know-how and nation- 
wide contacts to negotiate successfully for you 
Details on request. Jepson Executive Service, 
(Est. 1939), 1980 Porter Bldg., 2 


Kansas City 2 
SPECIAL SERVICES 


Army Instruction Manveals. Need help in bidding 
and preparing army, navy, air forces or com- 
mercial instruction manuals’ Experienced or- 
ganization takes entire job off your hands— 
acceptance guaranteed reasonable prices — 
Write, wire for informative Kenco Teck Guide. 
Ken Cook Co., Milwaukee 1, Wise 


Need Washington Representation—Office—busi- 


ness service? We are well-established. Write 
or telephone to Executive Services, Inc., 1111 
17th St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. Tel EXecutive 
2937. 


Need a confidential report from abroad? Spot 
checks on distributing set-ups, competition. 
Media Sales outlets Currency regulations. 
Legislative developments. Representatives all 
over the world For details, write Overseas 
Business Services, McGraw-Hill International 
Corporation, 330 West 42, New York 18, N. ¥ 


Printing Troubles? We can handle offset and 
letter-preas in our small-town, non-union shop 
at lower cost to you. Can handle one er two 
small but steady accounts. Monticello Express, 
Monticello, lowa 
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Washingt Headquarters. We will share, with 
reputable firm, our suite of fully equipped 
offices in modern downtown office building, in- 
cluding competent staff of three, or we could 
represent you entirely. This would give you 
first-class representation immediately at mini- 
mum expenditure. References. Box 7628. 


Own A Venetian Blind Laundry on protected 
territory basis. 50 units successfully operating. 
Total cost $6750.00 on time payment plan. Ask 
for Booklet “Aiming at a First Year $15,000 
Profit.” A. G. Laundry, Ine., 101 S. 44th St., 
Philadelphia 4, Penna. 

Automatic Hot Coffee Vending Machines. Oppor- 
tunity to establish 5 figure income with nominal 
investment A new industry in its infancy. 
Box 7618 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


imately 34,000 sq. ft. office spece avail- 
able downtown O's homa City. Long term 
Jeuse or sale. Box 7386. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


MA Lot '% 
Ket esea 





McGRAW-HILL RESEARCH 

Completely equipped, through MeGraw-Hiil's 1949 Census 
of Manuiacturing Plant, and other services, to help 
companies SELLING TO INDUSTRY — determine 


markets, rate sales territories, ete. 
J. «. Spurr, D.rector—S50 W, 42 8t., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 





more efficiently and more cheaply, but 
civilian needs will have to be cut to 
do it. But Italy’s large labor reserve and 
its idle plant capacity mean that rearm- 
ament will actually bring work and 
higher living standards for Italy’s un- 
employed. 
e Budget—The main problem facing 
the DeGasperi government is finance 
Rearmament will lead to a huge govern- 
ment deficit. This added to the threat 
of inflation might quickly produce 
pete unrest. To avoid political trou- 
le, Italy must carry through public 
works projects such as land reclamation, 
irrigation, and power development. And 
this will require continued American 
aid. 

Of course, before Italy can join fully 
in Western Europe’s rearmament, there 
will have to be a revision of the Italian 
peace treaty. But even under present 
treaty terms, the country is permitted 
to produce transport equipment, spare 
oye and component parts of weapons 
or other countries. 


Vil. German Problems 


An early peace treaty with West Ger- 
many (BW-—Sep.2’50,p83) will prob- 
ably clear the decks for German partici- 
pation in European rearmament. Prob- 
ably at first Germany’s role would be as 
a supplier of western military needs. 

But West Germany has two big hur 
dles to jump before it can gear itself 
even for this job: 

eThe severe housing shortage 
keeps labor immobile. One small Ruhr 
textile center alone could now employ 
12,000 additional workers if housing 
were available. And this situation is 
typical throughout West Germany. 

e The lack of capital in kev indus- 
tries and public utilities is holding back 
German industry. Germany’s steel in- 
dustry needs an estimated 500-million 
marks investment to bring capacity up 
to 15-million tons in the next two years. 

As things look now, West Germany 
is best suited to supply auxiliary equip- 
ment. The German optical industry 
could be used for making range-finding 
equipment; auto plants could build 
vehicles and gun carriages; electrical 
plants could turn out communications 
equipment, cte. 

But all this production will have to 
be paid for. And that is sure to strain 
relations between Bonn and the occupy- 
ing powers. The Bonn government 
claims that the West Germans are now 
carrying a maximum tax burden consist- 
ent with a sound economy. 

Bonn also points to the 4.5-billion 
marks spent last year on occupation 
costs. That meant that 7% of the 
national income was already going for 
military purposes. And they claim: that 
of all the Western European nations 
only Britain spent more. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 








Big in Mexico: The Export-Im- 
port Bank granted the Mexican govern- 
ment a $150-million loan. Mexican 
President Aleman says the money will 
bo for transport, communication, irti- 
gation, power development. 


Your sales in Canada can rise now, 
thanks to increased Canadian reserves 
of gold and U. S. dollars. Canada has 
been able to wipe out import restric- 
tions on U.S. manufactured goods, such 
as office machinery, tires, railway equip- 
ment, appliances, etc. Perfumes, jew- 
elry, ph electric shavers, which were 
“arompmg items, can now cross the 
rder in limited quantities. 


Tito’s treasury will get desperately 
needed help from the U.S. The Ex- 

rt-Import Bank will lend Yugoslavia 
$15-mill ion, bringing its total invest- 
ment in Tito to $55-million (BW— 
Aug.12’50,p105). 


Globetrotting Furs 


| These Russian furs are being stowed in a 
} British warehouse after an unhappy round 
i trip to New York; they got the bum’s 
tush from New York stevedores who re- 
fused to handle Soviet goods. There's a lot 
of Communist crabmeat lying around, too, 
| waiting until someone decides what to do 
| with it. London housewives have indicated 
\ that they'll have none of the stuff. Mean- 
time, in the U.S., President Truman asked 
longshoremen to stop making foreign policy 
by refusing to unload Russian cargoes. 
The President said that he would take 
care of the matter when and if he con- 
sidered it necessary. 
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THE TREND 


Mr. Snyder and Mr. McCabe 


Washington's two top money men can’t agree on what 
to do about inflation. 

The policy break between Secretary of the Treasury 
Snyder and Federal Reserve Board Chairman McCabe 
came over what seems just a technical matter—the 
terms of the Treasury’s $13.5-billion autumn refund- 
ing operation (BW —Aug.26'50,p25). But behind this 
wide-open split is a big, heavy question: How urgently 
is a strong credit policy needed in the fight on inflation? 

On Aug. 18, policy-making Reserve officials conferred 
on that issue in Washington. Their economic indicators 
confirmed their fears: Prices of basic commodities were 
up 17% in the six weeks from the end of June to mid- 
August. Bank credit was ballooning. 

Two decisions were taken to put the brakes on credit: 
(1) The discount rate was raised, thus making it more 
expensive for banks to borrow new reserves at the Fed- 
eral; and (2) higher short-term interest rates were agreed 
on by lowering the market support prices on short-term 
government securities. 

These Federal Reserve decisions preceded, but their 
publication followed by an hour, an announcement by 
Secretary Snyder that disputed the system's whole 
position. The Secretary said he would offer in exchange 
for maturing bonds and certificates only a 13-month 
note at a low 13%. His decision clearly meant he didn’t 
think it necessary to use the refunding operation to 
fight inflation. 


FRB Is in the Right — 


The issues posed by this break are many and technical, 
but one thing is clear: The Federal Reserve System is 
plainly right. The Treasury made a mistake. 

The President himself has stated that the way to fight 
inflation in this “10°, war” period is to crack down on 
excessive spending by higher taxes and tighter credit. 

In moving to tighten credit, the Reserve System is 
trying to carry out Truman's prescription for inflation 
control. In refunding a huge batch of maturities with 
a short-term, low-coupon security that will have to be 
taken up by the Federal Reserve banks if it isn’t going 
to flop, the Treasury is out of step with White House 
doctrine. 

The Treasury’s case seems to rest on the belief that 
higher short-term interest rates can do nothing but boost 
the interest cost of the public debt. 

Too much is often claimed for higher interest rates 
as a business damper. But in our present situation, no 
doubt some would-be borrowers will be deterred by 
costlier and scarcer credit. It is not a question of going 
to a rate that will stop all borrowing and bring the 
economy to a disastrous standstill. Higher short-term 
rates will also help keep banks and other lenders from 
turning in their securities to the Federal for cash to make 
private, higher-yielding loans. 


132 


There is certainly enough in the Federal Reserve's 
case for firmer money rates to justify trying it. The 
innate caution of the system is a guarantee that the 
policy will not be pushed to absurd lengths. 

The Treasury’s consuming passion for keeping down 
interest costs on the debt is admirable—but cheap interest 
is not the only fiscal virtue. One that ranks higher is 
maintaining the value of the dollar against the erosion of 
inflation. The Treasury’s position, pressed to the extreme, 
would seem to call for interest-free borrowing from the 
Federal Reserve banks. Then someone else would have 
to worry about dealing with the elephantiasis of the 
money supply that would result. 

In fact, there seems to be some of that let-the-other- 
fellow-clean-up-the-mess philosophy in the Treasury's 
position. For if it persists in financing on terms that 
do not reflect market realities, it can only do so through 
the banks—ultimately the Federal Reserve banks. This 
means credit expansion and more pressure on prices. 


Phony Solution 


Perhaps the Treasury has in mind an escape from 
this dilemma via direct controls on prices. This is a 
phony solution. Direct controls may be useful, but they 
do not prevent ir:flation—they merely suppress it until 
a later time. We saw that after World War II. 

Nor will credit controls in specific areas—such as 
consumer and real estate mortgage credit—pull us out 
of the hole. They will help. But heavy spending is 
so widespread in markets generally that selective con- 
trols alone can’t do the whole job. 

The Treasury's policy will also force higher legal 
bank reserves, and likely will require a reopening of the 
knotty question of extending them to all banks— 
whether members of the Reserve System or not. 

All this, the Treasury is seemingly willing to force on 
the country in order that it may hold down the interest 
cost of the public debt. 

Responsibility, it is said, makes cowards of us all. 
Perhaps others would think like him if they sat in 
Secretary Snyder's chair. But fortunately, the Federal 
Reserve System was set up “in, but not of” the govern- 
ment. There needn't be any concern that it will not 
discharge its obligations to support Treasury financing. 
But it has no responsibility to indulge in modern-day 
greenbackism to support a wrong Treasury financing 
decision. It should not be bound by the Treasury on 
credit matters for which it has a legislative mandate. Our 
system of checks and balances is designed to prevent 
the Big Mistake. 

Last spring in Congress, the Douglas subcommittee 
looked into the long-standing Treasury-Reserve contro- 
versy. It ended up by saying that the Reserve System 
should be its own boss in credit matters. It is high time 
Congress made that official. 
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E rich gold and silver mines which lured Pizarro to 
the conquest of Peru in 1533 are still contributing 
their treasure to the country’s wealth. But today, minerals 
unknown to the Conquistadores bring Peru much more 
revenue, and her agriculture is the richest producer of all. 
Peru’s chief exports to the United States are lead and 
copper. She has the largest bismuth and vansdium mines 
in the world, and produces also zinc, tungsten, antimony, 
cadmium, indium, and other strategic minerals, But 
petroleum, sugar, cotton, and other agricultural products 
bring in more foreign exchange, particularly from Europe | 
and from Latin American countries. 

Peru buys nearly two-thirds of her imports from the 
United States. An increasing share consists of electrical, 
industrial, and agricultural equipment to develop and OVERSEAS BRANCHES 

tool up’”’ her own industries, agriculture and natural cuilesih 
resources. Last year, trade between our two countries Guencs Aires Bogote Paris (18C Branch) 
amounted to more than 132 million dollars. 503 Bartolomé Mitre} — Gerranquilla none Kone 

As it has done for more than thirty years, the Lima ay mee 
Branch of The National City Bank of New York offers Resarie Havana 
every facility to traders with Peru. Call or write Overseas —s. 
Division at Head Office for complete information. am 
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PRODUCTS, PRODUCTION, PROFITS 
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START OF A 
BEAUTIFUL FINISH 


In every beautiful finish, there’s 
something much more important than 
beauty alone. It’s the ability to stay 
beautiful . . . This ability often starts 
with chemicals—many of them supplied 
by Monsanto to manufacturers of a 
wide variety of coatings and finishes. 
Use of these chemicals contributes 
resistance to heat: cold, abrasion, strains, 
acids, alkalis and other destructive 
elements that attack paints, varnishes, 
enamels, lacquers. 


color, gloss, durability 

Many metal finishes must combine 
color depth and gloss retention with 
excellent weatherability, scratch and 
shock resistance. These and other 
important properties are supplied by 


more than 400 Monsanto 
bie to all ind 
production c] 


chemicals and 
ustries for improvements 
ad profits. The advantages 
yrers of finishes and coatings 
+ the way to similar benefits 
Consult Monsanto. 


Monsanto’s Resimene*® which includes 
melamine, urea and phenolic resins, 
They are available as a large group of 
solids and solvent combinations to meet 
general as well as specialty finishing 
requirements. The Resimenes provide 
all the advantages of high-speed 
production in baking synthetics. 


fine wood finishes 


Much of the beauty of wood is 
emphasized and preserved by applying 
finishes containing Monsanto plasticizers 
and intermediates. Important in this 
group are phthalic anhydride, triphenyl 
phosphite, Santolite* resins, Benthal.* 
... Both plasticizers and intermediates 
add to finishes and coatings such 
desirable properties as improved 
flexibility, clarity, gloss, heat and light 
stability, color depth, durability and 
many worth-while manufacturing 

and applic ation economies. : 


pigmentation, tinting 


Paint producers rely on Monsanto 

Bear Brand lampblacks to meet rigid 
requirements for uniformity, blue 
undertone, durability, tinting strength 
and purity. Available in eight grades. 
Each has its own properties—suitable for 
such applications as lecaskahl industrial 
and marine paints, lacquers, enamels. 


extra protection 

Coatings formulated with Monsanto 
AROCLORS* possess unusual protective 
qualities. These polychlorinated 
polyphenyls are used as plasticizers to 
provide toughness, strong adhesion, 
resistance to water, acids, alkalis and 
other corrosive influences. Also useful in 
modified and synthetic rubber coatings. 


more information 
For more information on chemicals for 
paints, varnishes, enamels, lacquers— 
mail the coupon. Or, write Monsanto 
Chemical Company, 1724 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri, 
In Canada: Monsanto (Canada) 
Limited, Montreal and Vancouver. 

@Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS PLAST! 


Serving ledustry...Which Serves Mankind 


see - 


TO MANUFACTURERS OF PAINTS, VARNISHES, ENAMELS, LACQUERS 


For additional infor i check those Monsanto products in which 
you ore specifically interested. Or, you may prefer to write, outlining 
your problems in detail—also requesting information on chemicals 
not included here. 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1724 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


Please send information on products checked at the left for use in 


Name Title _ 
Company 
Address. 


City. au 





